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EDITOR'S  GENERAL  PREFACE 

IN  no  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  there  been  a  more 
lively  increase  of  the  spirit  of  research  during  the  past  few 
years  than  in  the  study  of  Theology. 

Many  points  of  doctrine  have  been  passing  afresh  through 
the  crucible  ;  "  re-statement  "  is  a  popular  cry  and,  in  some 
directions,  a  real  requirement  of  the  age ;  the  additions  to 
our  actual  materials,  both  as  regards  ancient  manuscripts  and 
archaeological  discoveries,  have  never  before  been  so  great  as 
in  recent  years  ;  hnguistic  knowledge  has  advanced  with  the 
fuller  possibihties  provided  by  the  constant  addition  of  more 
data  for  comparative  study ;  cuneiform  inscriptions  have  been 
deciphered,  and  forgotten  peoples,  records,  and  even  tongues, 
revealed  anew  as  the  outcome  of  diligent,  skilful  and  devoted 
study. 

Scholars  have  specialized  to  so  great  an  extent  that  many  con- 
clusions are  less  speculative  than  they  were,  while  many  more 
aids  are  thus  available  for  arriving  at  a  general  judgment ;  and, 
in  some  directions  at  least,  the  time  for  drawing  such  general 
conclusions,  and  so  making  practical  use  of  such  speciaUzed 
research,  seems  to  have  come,  or  to  be  close  at  hand. 

Many  people,  therefore,  including  the  large  mass  of  the  parochial 
clergy  and  students,  desire  to  have  in  an  accessible  form  a  review 
of  the  results  of  this  flood  of  new  light  on  many  topics  that  are  of 
living  and  vital  interest  to  the  Faith ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
"  practical  "  questions — by  which  is  really  denoted  merely  the 
apphcation  of  faith  to  hfe  and  to  the  needs  of  the  day — have 
certainly  lost  none  of  their  interest,  but  rather  loom  larger  than 
ever  if  the  Church  is  adequately  to  fulfil  her  Mission. 

It  thus  seems  an  appropriate  time  for  the  issue  of  a  new  series 
of  theological  works,  which  shall  aim  at  presenting  a  general 
survey  of  the  present  position  of  thought  and  knowledge  in 
various  branches  of  the  wide  field  which  is  included  in  the  study 
of  divinity. 
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The  Library  of  Historic  Theology  is  designed  to  supply  such 
a  series,  written  by  men  of  known  reputation  as  thinkers  and 
scholars,  teachers  and  divines,  who  are,  one  and  all,  firm  upholders 
of  the  Faith. 

It  will  not  deal  merely  with  doctrinal  subjects,  though  pro- 
minence will  be  given  to  these ;  but  great  importance  will  be 
attached  also  to  history — the  sure  foundation  of  all  progressive 
knowledge — and  even  the  more  strictly  doctrinal  subjects  will 
be  largely  dealt  with  from  this  point  of  view,  a  point  of  view  the 
value  of  which  in  regard  to  the  "  practical  "  subjects  is  too 
obvious  to  need  emphasis. 

It  would  be  clearly  outside  the  scope  of  this  series  to  deal  with 
individual  books  of  the  Bible  or  of  later  Christian  writings,  with 
the  Uves  of  individuals,  or  with  merely  minor  (and  often  highly 
controversial)  points  of  Church  governance,  except  in  so  far  as 
these  come  into  the  general  review  of  the  situation.  This  de- 
tailed study,  invaluable  as  it  is,  is  already  abundant  in  many 
series  of  commentaries,  texts,  biographies,  dictionaries  and  mono- 
graphs, and  would  overload  far  too  heavily  such  a  series  as  the 
present. 

The  Editor  desires  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
various  contributors  to  the  series  have  no  responsibility  whatso- 
ever for  the  conclusions  or  particular  views  expressed  in  any 
volumes  other  than  their  own,  and  that  he  himself  has  not  felt 
that  it  comes  within  the  scope  of  an  editor's  work,  in  a  series  of 
this  kind,  to  interfere  with  the  personal  views  of  the  writers.  He 
must,  therefore,  leave  to  them  their  full  responsibihty  for  theij 
own  conclusions. 

Shades  of  opinion  and  differences  of  judgment  must  exist,  if 
thought  is  not  to  be  at  a  standstill — petrified  into  an  unpro- 
ductive fossil ;  but  while  neither  the  Editor  nor  all  their  readers 
can  be  expected  to  agree  with  every  point  of  view  in  the  details 
of  the  discussions  in  all  these  volumes,  he  is  convinced  that  the 
great  principles  which  lie  behind  every  volume  are  such  as  must 
conduce  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Faith  and  to  the  glory  of 
God. 

That  this  may  be  so  is  the  one  desire  of  Editor  and  contributors 
alike. 

W.  C.  P. 

London. 


PREFACE 

THIS  book  is  concerned  with  the  most  common  objec- 
tions to  Christianity  raised  by  the  ordinary  sceptic, 
rather  than  with  the  more  academic  objections  which  are 
put  forward  by  sceptics  in  the  world  of  high  culture.  Much 
has  been  and  still  is  being  written  upon  the  latter  subject : 
very  little  has  been  and  is  being  published  upon  the  former. 
But  we  ought  to  be  more  concerned  with  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  than  with  the  comparatively  few  who  are 
real  scholars  and  thinkers. 

The  ground  to  be  covered  in  this  book  is  too  large  to  be 
dealt  with  adequately  in  the  limited  space  at  my  disposal. 
I  mention  this  fact  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  many  and  obvious  omissions  in  the  following  pages 
which  will  be  noticed  by  the  reader.  I  have  been  compelled 
to  leave  out  a  great  deal  of  what  would  naturally  have  been 
included,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  make  the  book  larger. 
Further,  I  have  not  forgotten  that  this  volume  is  but  one 
of  a  series  of  books,  some  of  which  will  deal  with  problems 
touched  upon  in  the  following  pages. 

I  presume  that  the  reason  that  I  have  been  asked  by  the 
publishers  to  write  upon  the  subject  of  Common  Objections 
to  Christianity  is  that  I  have  spent  hours  every  week,  for 
eight  years,  dealing  with  atheist  lecturers  and  answering 
the  never-ceasing  stream  of  awkward  questions  put  to  me 
in  the  parks  by  sceptics  of  all  schools  of  thought.  Also,  as 
Honorary  Organizing  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society,  I  have  had  many  and  excellent  opportunities  of 
learning  a  great  deal  about  popular  scepticism.     Therefore, 
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if  I  do  not  know  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  been  asked 
to  write,  it  certainly  is  not  for  want  of  opportunities  to 
acquire  information  with  regard  to  it. 

Most  of  the  topics  dealt  with  in  the  following  pages  are 
divided  up  into  two  sections.  I  deal  first  with  the  point 
of  view  of  our  opponents,  and  I  then  give,  in  rough  outline, 
a  criticism  of  their  objections.  It  will  be  found  that  I  do 
not  attempt  to  refute  everything  that  our  opponents  urge. 
There  are  three  reasons  for  these  omissions.  One  reason 
is  that  some  of  the  criticisms  of  Christian  theism  are  so 
absurd  that  it  would  be  waste  of  time  to  meet  them  with 
serious  attention ;  they  are  mentioned  because  they  are 
so  frequently  urged,  not  because  they  deserve  attention 
for  any  other  reason.  Other  objections  which  I  name  I  do 
not  proceed  to  attack  because  they  are  objections  that  are 
often  raised  by  Christian  theists  themselves,  who  gladly 
admit  their  cogency.  Many  other  objections  are  not  dealt 
with  in  the  succeeding  pages  because  much  had  to  be  cut 
out  in  order  to  keep  the  size  of  the  book  within  the  prescribed 
limit. 

I  have  taken  quite  as  much  pains  to  state  the  anti-theistic 
position  in  each  case,  as  well  as  I  was  able  to  do  so,  as  I  have 
taken  to  present  the  Christian  reply  to  it.  The  former  is 
of  much  greater  importance  to  Christians  than  the  latter. 
It  is  the  former  about  which  Christians  know  least,  and  it 
is  the  former  about  which  I  know  most. 

C.  L.  DRAWBRIDGE. 
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COMMON    OBJECTIONS    TO 
CHRISTIANITY 

CHAPTER   I 

Introductory 

POPULAR  objections  to  Christian  theism  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fundamental.  There  is  practically 
no  conflict  in  this  country  between  Christian  theism  and 
any  non-Christian  form  of  theism.  The  controversy  is 
between  theism  and   anti-theism. 

One  might  perhaps  expect,  a  priori,  that  the  scepticism 
of  the  masses  which  assemble  in  vast  numbers  in  the  parks, 
where  a  great  deal  of  the  modern  doubt  and  denial  in  this 
country  is  originated,  would  be  mainly  scepticism  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  the  Bible,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
But  I  frequently  answer  questions  in  the  London  parks, 
hour  after  hour,  sometimes  without  cessation  for  five  hours 
at  a  time,  without  being  asked  a  single  question  with  regard 
to  either  of  the  above-mentioned  points.^  They  do  not 
arise  until  more  fundamental  problems  have  been  success- 
fully disposed  of,  and  that  takes  a  considerable  time.  For 
instance,  before  the  question  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  arises, 
the  problem  has  to  be  dealt  with  at  some  length  as  to 
whether  there  is  any  divinity  at  all  in  the  universe.  Simi- 
larly, before  the  problem  is  raised  as  to  whether,  and,  if  so, 
how  far,  God  revealed  Himself  to  the  various  writers  of  the 

^  The  habitues  of  the  open  spaces  of  London,  where  the  theistic 
controversy  has  raged  for  many  years,  differ  from  ordinary  people 
in  the  provinces. 
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Bible,  the  much  more  rudimentary  question  has  to  be 
answered  as  to  why  we  should  believe  that  God  Himself 
exists.  And  when  that  point  has  been  settled,  the  question 
of  the  possibility  of  finite  man  knowing  anything  about  an 
Infinite  God  precedes  the  question  as  to  whether,  and  if  so, 
how  far,  the  Bible  contains  a  revelation  from  God.  Similarly, 
before  the  question  arises  as  to  the  existence,  and  the  nature, 
of  the  life  of  man's  spirit  after  death,  the  audience  has 
first  to  adopt  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  man's  soul  or 
spirit,  as  something  distinct  from  the  body,  on  this  side 
of  the  grave. 

The  controversy  with  regard  to  the  pros  and  cons  for 
theism  used  to  be  confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  world 
of  culture  ;  now,  however,  it  rages  more  fiercely  amongst 
the  masses  than  it  does  in  the  more  educated  strata  of 
society. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  by  religious  people  that  the 
chief  problem  which  Christianity  has  to  face  at  the  present 
time  is  not  so  much  definite  and  aggressive  negation  of 
the  fundamental  tenets  of  theism,  as  stolid  and  immovable 
indifference  to  all  religion,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
indifference  is  due  chiefly  to  doubt,  and  doubt  is  skilfully 
and  persistently  being  propagated,  both  by  voice  and 
pen,  by  various  active  and  well-organized  anti-theistic 
societies.  Even  when  these  societies  fail  to  win  over  their 
constant  hearers  and  readers  to  the  ranks  of  anti-theism, 
they  succeed  in  creating  quite  sufficient  doubt  in  their 
minds  whoUy  to  undermine  any  enthusiasm  for  religion 
which,  otherwise,  they  might  display. 

There  are  seven  well-organized  anti-theistic  societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  each  one  of  which  has  its  own 
propagandist  newspaper,  pubUshes  its  own  books  and 
pamphlets,  sends  out  its  own  public  lecturers,  and  organizes 
the  efforts  of  individuals  in  the  campaign  against  theism 
in  general  and  against  Christianity  in  particular. 

It  is  very  generally  supposed  that  the  sort  of  questions 
that  are  asked  at  Christian  Evidence  meetings  in  the  parks 
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and  in  other  open  spaces  in  London  where  the  theistic 
controversy  rages,  represent  the  absurd  difficulties  and  the 
ignorant  scepticism  of  unthinking  working-men  and  unedu- 
cated clerks,  etc.,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  regular 
attendants  at  these  meetings  belong  to  several  different 
sections  of  society.  All  of  them  are  keen  thinkers,  and 
many  of  them,  although  ignorant  about  many  things,  are 
by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  arguments  on  behalf  of  atheism, 
agnosticism,  determinism,  and  materialism.  Further,  their 
problems  are  very  much  the  same  as  are  those  of  people 
in  much  higher  walks  of  life.  But  their  difficulties  have  to 
be  dealt  with  somewhat  differently — more  popularly  in  fact. 
The  Bishop  of  London  said  ^ : — 

"  In  consequence  of  being  head  of  a  great  University  Mission 
in  East  London,  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  inside  of  the 
minds  of  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  at  very- 
close  quarters.  Just  to  conclude,  as  it  were,  my  time  at  Oxford, 
I  was  asked  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  to  give  three 
lectures  before  I  left  Oxford  ;  and  I  chose  for  the  first  two 
lectures,  '  Why  we  believe  in  God,'  and  '  Why  we  believe  in 
Christ.'  I  had  often  guessed  that  if  you  probed  down  into  the 
mind  of  the  ordinary  undergraduate  you  would  find  almost 
as  much  secularism,  doubt  and  scepticism  as  you  could  in 
East  London  ;  and  these  two  subjects  I  chose  for  the  particular 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  I  was  right  or  not.  I  gave 
out  at  the  beginning  of  the  lectures  the  announcement  that 
I  would  answer  all  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  if 
they  were  sent  up  to  me  .  .  .  and  I  would  then  take  whatever 
questions  were  asked  me  and  would  answer  them  at  the  next 
lecture.  Well,  as  I  expected,  the  day  after  my  first  lecture  I 
received  handfuls  of  questions — questions  just  exactly  the 
same  (the  doubting  secularist  sort  of  question)  that  I  used 
to  be  asked  in  Victoria  Park." 

But  Oxford  is  not  nearly  so  sceptical  as  Cambridge. 
At  the  former  University  the  "  Heretics'  Society  "  proved 
to  be  a  failure  :  not  so  at  the  latter  University.  At  Cam- 
bridge there  is  a  flourishing  "  Heretics'  Society,"  the  mem- 
bers of  which  would  call  themselves  "  Freethinkers,"  I 
suppose,  or  "  Rationalists."  Although  they  pride  them- 
selves upon  being  "  heretics,"  they  aim  at  hearing  both 

1  At  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society. 
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sides  of  the  theistic  controversy  from  rival  champions,  and 
they  gather  audiences  of  close  upon  a  thousand  under- 
graduates to  listen,  first  to  some  well-known  anti-Christian 
speaker,  and  then  to  a  Christian  advocate,  alternately. 
Reports  of  these  addresses  are  afterwards  printed  and 
circulated,  and  I  was  informed  by  one  of  the  chief  Cambridge 
booksellers  that  large  numbers  of  them  were  being  sold. 
According  to  these  official  reports,  the  audiences  display 
by  their  applause  considerable  anti-theistic  tendencies. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  various  reports  of  the  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  before  the  "Heretics' 
Society"  of  Cambridge.^ 

"  ,  .  .  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  when  Charles 
Darwin  came  along  with  his  theory  of  Natural  Selection  the 
people  jumped  at  it  and  kicked  God  out  of  the  window."  " 

From  Cambridge  Daily  News,  May  30,  191 1  : — 

"The  Chairman  3  introduced  Mr.   Bernard  Shaw  as  a 

protagonist  of  the  Heretical  movement."    The  latter  said  : — 

"  It  was  surprising  how  little  they  heard  of  the  name  of  God 
outside  of  their  places  of  worship.  They  hardly  ever  heard 
the  name  of  God  mentioned  in  a  court  of  justice,  except,  per- 
haps, when  a  witness  was  going  through  the  preliminary  form 
of  committing  perjury,  or  when  the  judge  has  put  on  the  black 
cap  and  was  sentencing  some  unhappy  wretch  to  death.  In 
Parliament  they  never  heard  about  it  at  all.  He  did  not  know 
whether  they  ever  heard  about  it  in  Cambridge,  but  they  would 
notice  that  the  mention  of  God  had  gone  completely  out  of 
fashion,  and  that  if  the  name  of  God  was  mentioned  it  was  in 
a  perfunctory  sort  of  way,  and  seemed  to  come  as  a  sort  of 
shock  if  the  person  mentioning  it  did  so  in  the  way  of  taking 
the  current  conception  of  God  seriously.".  ,  .  "  '  Religion,' 
Mr.  Shaw  continued,  '  virtually  went  out  with  the  Middle 
Ages.'  "...  "  Mr.  Shaw  afterwards  answered  a  number  of 
questions.  Among  them  was  one  asking  his  conception  of 
Christ.  To  this  he  replied  that  Christ  was  one  of  the  attempts, 
one  of  the  failures.  A  man  who  said  that  Christ  was  the  highest 
was  not  worth  working  with.  They  need  not  bother  about 
the  past.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  the  past.  The  concern  of 
the  Heretic  was  with  the  future  :  with  the  Humanity  that  is 
to  come." 

1  In  May,  191 1.  *  Daily  Express,  May  30,  191 1. 

3  Mr.  F.  M.  Comford. 
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"  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Shaw  terminated  the  meet- 
ing, after  which  it  is  pleasant  to  record  that  the  speaker  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  an  honorary  member  of  the  society." 

The  following  is  from  The  Gownsman,  June  3  :— 

"  The  enthusiastic  audience  which  crowded  to  the  Victoria 
Assembly  Rooms  on  Monday  is  a  striking  example  of  the  recent 
triumphs  of  Heresy  in  Cambridge.".  .  .  "  Nearly  all  the 
Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  were  present  with  their 
friends,  and  some  two  hundred  would-be  hearers  made  applica- 
tion, too  late,  for  the  limited  number  of  seats  available." 

"  Tremendous  applause  greeted  the  sustained  eloquence  of 
such  incomparable,  irreverent  blasphemy." 

It  would  doubtless  be  absurd  to  take  too  seriously,  either 
a  man  like  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  or  the  Cambridge  youths 
who  so  enjoyed  his  lecture.  All  of  us  have  been  very  young, 
and  most  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when,  having  just 
left  school,  we  ourselves  were  just  as  proud  of  being  heretics 
in  many  departments  of  thought  as  are  Mr.  Shaw  and  his 
disciples.  As  soon  as  we  left  school,  we  desired,  without 
delay,  to  make  the  very  most  of  our  new  access  of  freedom. 
But  wholly  to  ignore  the  Heretics'  movement  at  Cambridge, 
and  other  similar  movements  elsewhere,  would  be  more 
unwise  than  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  them.  In 
our  age  of  transition  such  movements  represent  a  notable 
sign  of  the  times  :  they  are  symptoms  of  a  general  condition 
of  unrest  which  certainly  ought  to  be  seriously  studied  and 
wisely  attended  to.  At  present  the  attention  of  the  Church 
is  almost  wholly  engaged  in  "  Preaching  the  Gospel  "  to 
believers  and  to  natives  in  far  distant  parts  of  the  world 
— natives  who  are  very  interested  in  what  is  going  on  in 
the  London  parks  and  at  our  universities. 

In  March,  1913,  a  new  periodical  appeared,  called  The 
New  Commentator,  now  named  Comment  and  Criticism, 
issued  by  some  Anglican  Fellows  of  Cambridge  University.  ^ 

^  Amongst  the  contributors  to  the  first  issue  were  Rev.  A.  H. 
McNeile,  D.D.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Sidney  Sussex  College  ;  Rev. 
N.B.  Kent,  Head  of  Cambridge  House ;  Rev.  Canon  F.  J.  Foakes- Jack- 
son, D.D.,  Fellow  and  Dean  of  Jesus  College  ;  Rev.  S.  C.  Carpenter, 
Tutor  of  Selwyn  College  ;    Rev.  H.  E.  Wynne,  Chaplain  of  Jesus 
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The  first  article  in  the  first  issue  was  entitled  "  The  ReHgious 

Situation  in  Cambridge,"  and  it  furnishes  an  inside  view  of 

what  is  going  on  at  that  University.   In  it  the  author  wrote  : — 

"  '  This  is  what  we  have  to  face,  a  foe  contemptuous,  resolved, 
and  confident  of  speedy  triumph.'  In  the  main  that  is  a  true 
description  of  the  situation  in  which  Christians  find  themselves 
in  Cambridge  to-day.  The  opposition  to  Christianity  has  come 
out  into  the  open,  and  it  is  an  opposition  not  to  this  or  that 
doctrine,  but  to  the  Christian  view  of  life  as  a  whole.  The 
result  is  that  those  undergraduates  who  enter  into  the  intellec- 
tual life  of  the  place  find  themelves  suddenly  thrust  into  the 
midst  of  a  conflict,  intense  and  often  bitter,  between  Christianity 
and  a  sort  of  neo-Paganism.  The  extent  to  which  this  is  the 
case  varies  a  good  deal  in  difierent  colleges,  but  everywhere 
it  is  true  in  some  degree.  .  . 

After  giving  a  brief  history  of  the  origination  of  the 

Heretics'  movement  the  author  continued  : — 

"...  This  frankness  and  openness  cleared  the  air,  and 
much  that  has  been  simmering  beneath  the  surface  came  to 
the  light  and  formed  for  itself  a  body.  The  result  has  been 
striking  ;  a  sign  and  symbol  of  it  is  the  activity  of  '  The  Here- 
tics,' .  .  .  of  which  the  most  important  rule  is  that  '  Membership 
of  the  Society  shall  imply  the  rejection  of  all  appeal  to  authority 
in  the  discussion  of  religious  questions.'  " 

After  speaking  of  the  very  excellent  work  that  is  being 
done  in  certain  specific  directions  by  the  Professors  of 
Divinity  at  Cambridge,  the  writer  of  the  article  goes  on  to 
confess  with  regard  to  his  colleagues  : — 

"It  is  in  no  spirit  of  criticism  of  them  and  their  work  that 
it  is  said  that  they  are  useless  ^  as  protagonists  in  the  confhct 
of  which  mention  has  been  made.  It  is  hardly  their  business 
to  '  fight  with  beasts.'  " 

"  .  .  .  It  must  be  admitted  that  at  the  moment  there  is  a 
lamentable  lack  of  leaders." 

In  SO  far  as  organizing  a  defensive  or  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign against  anti-theists  is  concerned,  we  are  not  only  very 
short  of  leaders  but  we  have  very  few  even  of  the  rank  and  file. 

In  order  to  refute  the  specific  arguments  of  the  numerous 
and   carefully   organized  popular  opponents   of   Christian 

College  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  A.  Hart,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Secretary 
of  the  Cambridge  Theological  Society. 

1  The  italics  are  mine.    We  need  specialists  in  apologetics. 
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theism,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it  is  imperatively  neces- 
sary, as  a  first  step,  to  discover  what  the  arguments  of 
popular  anti-religious  champions  are  ;  but  the  Church  as 
a  whole,  including  the  parochial  clergy,  does  not  appear  to 
know  what  are  the  popular  and  common  objections  that 
are  raised  at  the  present  time. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  at  my  own  expense.  Some 
years  ago,  after  having  worked  as  a  parochial  clergyman 
for  eleven  years,  for  the  most  part  in  great  cities,  and  after 
I  had  also  specialized  in  apologetics  for  about  two  years 
in  addition,  and  after  I  had  written  two  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Christian  Evidences,  books  which  received  a  very 
kindly  reception  from  the  public  and  which  had  an  excellent 
sale,  I  happened  to  go  into  a  London  park.  There  I  was 
drawn  into  an  altercation  with  an  able  and  very  typical 
atheist  lecturer. 

The  result  was  that  I  at  once  discovered  that,  although 
I  could  successfully  deal  with  the  imaginary  opponent 
whom  I  had  created  in  my  own  mind  as  the  result  of  reading 
Christian  apologetics,  I  knew  very  little  indeed  about  the 
real  atheist's  two  main  lines  of  argument.  For  instance, 
I  had  not,  at  that  time,  studied  the  arguments  on  behalf 
of  materialism,  and  therefore  I  could  not  adequately  refute 
them.  I  had  intentionally  passed  over  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  that  large  and  difficult  subject,  because  I  had 
so  frequently  been  informed  by  theologians  that  materialism 
was  practically  dead  in  the  world  of  culture.  The  wish  is, 
I  believe,  father  to  the  thought,  because  the  subject  is  so 
difficult  that  one  is  tempted  to  waive  it  aside.  But  assoon 
as  I  came  to  grips  with  a  real  live  public  advocate  of  atheism, 
I  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that,  although  the  vast 
majority  of  Christians  probably  imagine  materialism  to  be 
quite  out  of  date,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  alive 
in  the  ranks  of  the  opponents  of  theism. 

Indeed,  materialism  of  one  kind  or  another  is  the  philo- 
sophy of  nearly  all  the  popular  anti-theistic  lecturers  and 
writers.    Some  of  them  prefer  some  other  name  for  material- 
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ism,  but  by  whatever  name  they  designate  their  position, 
it  is  essentially  materialistic.  I  found  it  necessary,  there- 
fore, immediately  to  study  the  subject,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  find  really  satisfactory 
books  dealing  with  materialism.^ 

As  soon  as  I  really  turned  my  mind  to  the  subject,  I  found 
that  it  was  stated,  on  all  hands,  by  those  Christian  theists 
who  are  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  that 
amongst  scientific  men  and  philosophers,  some  kind  of 
materialism  is  the  dominant  outlook  upon  existence. 

The  Spectator,^  in  a  review  of  a  book  by  Professor  William 

McDougall,  entitled  Body  and  Mind,  stated  that  : — 

"  Broadly  speaking,  there  are  only  two  answers  "  (to  the 
question  :  What  is  the  relation  of  the  thinking  self  to  the 
reality  beyond  ?) — "  those  of  materialism  and  animism.  Natural 
science  has  declared  for  various  forms  of  the  first,  and  has  been 
followed  in  modern  days  by  the  greater  part  of  the  philosophic 
world." 

Dr.  F.  B.  Jevons,  in  his  book  Personality,  written  to 

prove  that  man  has,  or  rather  is,  a  soul  or  spirit,  writes  : — 

"  If  any  science  can  tell  us  what  Personality  or  the  self  is, 
it  should  be  the  science  of  Psychology.  And  yet  the  science 
of  Psychology  tells  us  in  the  long  run  either  tliat  there  is  no 
Self,  no  Personality,  or  that  the  problem  of  Personality  is 
one  which  can  no  more  be  solved  by  the  science  of  Psychology 
than  the  question  whether  there  is  a  God  can  be  solved  by 
Science  in  general  "  (p.  39). 

Father  Waggett  says  in  his  Science  and  Faith,  p.  10  : — 

"  The  new  Psychology  seems  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
Psyche." 

Writing  in  defence  of  animism  against  materialism. 
Professor  William  McDougall,  in  his  most  excellent  book. 
Body  and  Mind,  mentioned  above,  says  (on  page  9)  : — 

^  Life  and  Matter,  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  6d.  net.  Body  and  Mind, 
by  McDougall ;  Personality,  by  F.  B.  Jevons  ;  Personality,  Human 
and  Divine,  by  Illingworth,  6d.  ;  Personality,  by  Momerie,  6d.  ; 
Materialism  and  Atheism  Examined,  by  Clarke,  6d.  net ;  Human 
Personality,  by  Myers  ;  Anti-theistic  Theories,  by  Flint,  are,  however, 
all  of  them  very  good  books  dealing  with  the  subject,  and  each 
names  other  books.  *  Of  October  28,  191 1. 
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"  While  religion,  superstition,  and  the  hope  of  a  life  beyond 
the  grave,  have  kept  alive  amongst  us  a  variety  of  animistic 
beliefs,  ranging  in  degrees  of  refinement  and  subtlety  from 
primitive  animism  to  that  taught  by  Plato,  Leibnitz,  Lotze, 
William  James,  or  Henri  Bergson,  modern  science  and  philosophy 
have  turned  their  backs  upon  animism  of  every  kind  with 
constantly  increasing  decision." 

And  again  he  remarks  : — 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  '  science  '  has 
given  its  verdict  against  the  soul,  has  declared  that  the  con- 
ception of  the  soul  as  a  thing,  or  being,  or  substance,  or  mode 
of  existence  or  activity,  diiferent  from,  distinguishable  from, 
or  in  any  sense  or  degree  independent  of,  the  body,  is  a  mere 
survival  from  primitive  culture,  one  of  the  many  relics  of  savage 
superstition  that  obstinately  persist  among  us  in  defiance 
of  the  clear  teachings  of  modern  science.  The  greater  part 
of  the  philosophic  world  also,  mainly  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  natural  sciences,  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
In  short,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  William  James  told  us  at 
Oxford  three  years  ago,   '  Souls  are  out  of  fashion.'  " 

(Professor  McDougall's  book  was  strongly  recommended 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York  at  the  1912  Church  Congress.) 
Professor  A.  S.  Peake,  D.D.,  says  ^  :— 

"It  is  not  hard  to  understand  why  materialism  should  be 
so  popular." 

Dr.  Hastings  Rashdall  writes  2  : — 

"  I  suppose  that  to  nearly  everybody  who  sets  himself  down 
to  think  seriously  about  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe,  there  very 
soon  occurs  the  question  whether  materialism  may  not  contain 
the  solution  of  all  difiiculties." 

Professor].  S.Haldane,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  and  Reader 

in  Physiology  at  New  College,  Oxford,  writing  in  19 14,  in 

an  attack  upon  materialism,  admits  : — 

"  Among  biologists  and  physiologists  the  prevailing  opinion 
is  in  favour  of  the  mechanistic  theory."  3 

He  also  speaks  of — 

"  the  confidence  with  which  it  has  been  urged  upon  the  world 
during  the  last  fifty  years."  * 

^  In  his  Christianity,  its  Nature  and  Tmth  (1909),  on  p.  43. 

^  Philosophy  of  Religion  (1909),  p.  5. 

3  Mechanism,  Life  and  Personality,  p.  18. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  31, 
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It  would  be  very  easy  greatly  to  multiply  quotations  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  writings  of  those  who  believe  m 
man's  spiritual  nature,  but  the  above  will  perhaps  be  sufa- 
cient  to  substantiate  my  point  that  materialism  is  by  no 
means  dead  and  buried   (although,  undoubtedly,  it  ought 

to  be).  ,  .  .  ,    1    X 

The  materiahst  usually  maintains  that  nothing  exists  but 

matter  (and  energy) ,  that  everything  in  the  universe  is  necessi- 
tated and  that  no  man  has  any  power  to  choose  between 
alternatives,  and  consequently  no  one  is  responsible  for  his 
behaviour,  because  what  are  erroneously  termed  right  and 
wrong  are  absolutely  necessitated. 

The  Christian  Church  employs  practically  her  whole 
strength  and  all  her  machinery  in  elaborating  theology, 
attending  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  organizing  charity,  and 
preaching  the  Gospel  to  those  who  are  already  believers  m 
God  Consequently,  Christians  make  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  appealing  to  the  intellect  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  God,  and  who,  on  the  conscientious  ground  that 
their  intellectual  conscience  demands  evidence  before 
accepting  assertions,  will  not  believe  mere  theistic  assertions. 
This  unequal  division  of  our  Christian  forces,  in  the  face 
of  an  aggressive  and  organized  foe,  is  fatally  unsatisfactory 
and  unpractical ;  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  strength 
should  be  employed  in  convincing  sceptics  of  the  truth 
of  our  most  fundamental  premises. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  entertain  the  fallacy  that  m  order 
to  refute  the  numerous  specious  arguments  put  forward 
by  those  who  emphatically  do  not  believe  the  most  funda- 
mental tenets  of  theism,  and  who  confidently  deny  our 
most  axiomatic  premises,  the  best  method  is  to  meet  their 
contentions  with  contemptuous  silence,  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  now  out  of  date,  or  on  the  ground  that  anti-theists 
must  necessarily  have  reached  their  negative  position  as 
the  result,  either  of  conspicuous  lack  of  intelligence  or  else 
of  gross  moral  turpitude,  and  that  their  contentions  will 
soon  fall  to  the  ground  if  we  refrain  from  advertising  them 
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by  the  splendid  patronage  of  refutation .  In  order  t  o  meet  and 
to  overcome  the  anti-theistic  campaign,  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  to  meet  each  argument,  not  with  silence,  contempt, 
or  mere  vituperation,  but  with  sympathy  and  counter-argu- 
ments. It  is  necessary,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sympathize  with 
those  whom  one  would  win  over  from  anti-theism  to  one's 
own  position.  It  is  certainly  fatal  to  imagine  that  either 
vituperation,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  studied  refusal 
seriously  to  consider  their  arguments  and  ideals,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  wise  and  an  adequate  alternative — from 
their  point  of  view — ^to  sympathy  and  logical  persuasion. 

Not  all  indifference  to  Christian  theism  is  due  to  doubt 
and  disbelief  :  much  indifference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  vast 
numbers  of  people  live  in  a  totally  different  intellectual 
atmosphere  from  the  devout  Christian.  At  the  1912 
Church  Congress,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who  presided, 
said  that  a  working-man  put  the  whole  crux  of  the  matter 
in  a  nutshell  when  he  said  :  "  Your  religion  touches  us 
fellows  no  nearer  than  the  moon."  In  religion,  as  in  trade, 
we  compare  unfavourably  with  some  other  European 
nations,  in  that  we  judge  the  needs  and  the  tastes  of  others 
— who  are  very  different  from  ourselves — by  what  our  own 
needs  and  tastes  are.  We  do  so  with  the  unfortunate  result 
that  we  attempt  to  supply  demands  which  do  not  exist 
in  the  quarters  to  which  we  take  our  supply,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  fail  to  supply  the  actual  demands  that  really 
do  exist.  If  people  do  not  desire  that  which  we  wish  them 
to  receive,  it  is  not  surprising  that  what  we  have  to  offer 
is  not  readily  accepted  by  them. 

Not  even  a  zoological  garden  could  be  conducted  on  the  lines 
on  which  some  people  endeavour  to  run  a  parish,  or  to  supply 
a  congregation,  or  a  denomination,  with  spiritual  "  food." 
If  nothing  will  induce  pelicans  to  eat  anything  but  fish, 
and  if  some  animals  refuse  all  food  but  vegetables,  that 
fact  has  to  form  the  basis  of  the  catering  arrangements, 
irrespective  of  what  food  the  keeper  of  the  creature  himself 
prefers,  or  considers  to  be  the  best  kind  of  food  in  itself. 


CHAPTER    II 

Rationalism 

IT  is  not  at  all  easy  to  decide  exactly  what  is  meant  by 
"  Rationalist  "  in  the  present  day.  Encyclopaedias  are 
apt  to  give  a  mere  history  of  the  rationalism  of  past  centuries 
and  to  identify  it  with  Deism.  But  Rationalism,  with  a 
capital  R,  is — according  to  its  most  able  modern  exponents 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad — indistinguishable  from 
Atheism.  Many  people,  however,  would  dispute  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  Rationalism  by  those  who  would  mono- 
polize the  term,  and  apply  it  solely  to  the  atheistic  or 
agnostic  positions. 

The  word  "  rationalism  "  is  defined  in  Webster's  New 
International  Dictionary  as  follows  : — 

"The  doctrine  or  system  of  those  who  deduce  their  religious 
opinions  from  (a)  reason,  or  the  understanding,  as  distinct  from, 
or  opposed  to,  (6)  revelation." 

This  supposed  antithesis,  and  incompatibility  between 

reason  and  revelation  is  unreal  and  misleading.     One  might 

as  well  suppose  that  learning  and  teaching  are  incompatible. 

The  teacher  reveals  ideas  :    the  pupil  exercises  his   own 

mental  faculties.     Often  the  teaching  is  the  measure  of  the 

learning,  and,  similarly,  the  learning  is  the  measure  of  the 

teaching — because    that   only  can  be  said  to  be  taught 

which  the  pupil  has  grasped.     Teaching  and  learning  are 

complementary :  they  are  not  exclusive.     In  other  words, 

each  is  one  side  of  the  dual  process  of  education.     Similarly, 

I  can  get  to  know  something  of  a  person  (whether  human 

or  divine)  merely  by  a  process  of  reasoning.     But  I  can  also 

learn  something  of  him  as  the  result  of  his  self-revelation 

12 
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to  me.  These  two  processes  of  getting  to  know  a  person 
are  complementary  :  they' are  not  exclusive  or  incompatible. 
The  assumption  that  reason  and  revelation  are  antithetical 
implies,  either  that  all  those  spiritual  geniuses  in  the  past 
(or  in  the  present)  who  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
(or  to  be)  inspired  were  (or  are)  irrational — lacking  in  reason- 
ing power — or  else  that  their  teaching  has  been  estimated 
irrationally  by  all  those  who  are  not  "  Rationalists." 

Sometimes  a  contrast  is  drawn,  not  between  reason  and 
revelation,  but  between  reason  and  authority;  but  the 
distinction,  in  this  case  also,  is  imaginary  rather  than  real. 

A  man  must  use  his  reason  in  order  to  choose  to  what 
authority  he  will  bow — whether  to  the  authority  of  his 
own  amateur  opinion,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  the  authority  of  those  leading  specialists  who  are 
very  much  better  qualified  to  form  opinions  in  their  own 
department  than  is  the  ordinary  layman.  The  man  who 
sets  up  to  be  his  own  Pope,  and  the  only  member  of  his 
sect,  and  who  bows  only  to  the  supposed  authority  of  his 
own  personal  opinion  in  all  things,  is  not  more  rational, 
but  is  less  rational,  than  the  man  whose  reason  leads  him 
to  consult  much  better  authorities.  This  principle  applies, 
not  only  in  the  sphere  of  theology,  but  also  to  every  other 
department  of  thought — to  astronomy,  to  medicine,  to  law, 
to  art,  etc.  It  is  lack  of  intelligence  which  makes  a  man 
dispense  with  the  ripe  conclusions  of  specialists. 

Further,  because  authorities  are  not  agreed,  the  individual 
layman,  in  order  to  decide  which  of  the  many  conflicting 
authorities  he  will  regard  as  the  best  one,  must  use  his 
reason. 

Therefore,  the  supposed  antithesis  between  reason  and 
authority  is  fallacious.  It  is  largely  by  the  exercise  of  reason 
that  a  man,  or  an  organization,  becomes  an  authority. 
It  is  also  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  reasoning  powers  that 
a  man  concludes  that  the  specialist,  when  expressing  an 
opinion  within  his  own  department,  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  right  than  is  the  amateur,  or  the  mere  layman. 
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Further,  it  is  reason  that  leads  a  man  to  believe  that  the 
corporate  and  united  authority  of  all  the  greatest  specialists 
of  the  day — ^that  is  to  say,  of  modern  "  orthodoxy,"  ^  in 
whatever  department  of  thought — is  deserving  of  con- 
siderable respect  on  the  part  of  the  ordinary  amateur. 
When  a  man  who  knows  next  to  nothing  of  physics,  or  of 
medicine,  or  of  astronomy,  or  of  theology,  holds  views 
in  these  departments  which  are  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
orthodox  opinions  in  physics,  in  medicine,  in  astronomy, 
or  in  theology,  and  when  he  can  put  forward  no  better 
grounds  for  being  eccentric  in  his  views  than  to  say,  "  It 
stands  to  reason  that  .  .  .,"  or,  "  I  am  certain  that  my 
view  is  correct,"  sensible  people  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  his  opinions,  nor  have  they  a  high  appreciation 
of  his  intelligence.  It  is  not  superstition,  but  it  is  reason 
which  convinces  the  generality  of  men  that  the  corporate 
opinion  of  the  best  specialists  of  the  day,  in  any  and  in 
every  department  of  thought,  is  likely  to  be  very  much 
more  valuable  than  is  the  individual  opinion  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  the  street,  who  has  not  devoted  much  time  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  and  who  possesses  only  very 
ordinary  intelligence — not  even  enough,  as  a  rule,  to  know 
how  very  ignorant  he  is,  and  how  valueless  are  his  opinions. 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  discover  what  exactly 
modern  Rationalism  is.  But  if  one  is  to  estimate  its  nature 
by  estimating  organized  modern  Rationalism  and  by  studying 
the  nature  of  the  Rationalist  Press  Association,  one  arrives 
at  certain  fairly  obvious  conclusions.  In  the  first  place, 
if  one  may  judge  by  the  literature  which  it  has  carefully 
selected  for  publication  in  the  name  of  Modern  Thought, 
"  Modern  Thought,"  according  to  the  Rationalist  Press 
Association,  appears  to  be  the  negative  theological  opinions 
.  of  past  generations  of  atheists,  agnostics,  and  other  sceptics, 

1  By  orthodoxy  I  mean  the  best  opinions  of  those  who  are  best 
quaUfied  to  express  opinions.  In  theology,  the  orthodoxy  to  which 
I  refer  is  not  so  much  the  official  system  of  dogmas  accepted  by 
any  particular  ecclesiastical  body,  as  the  generally  accepted  opinions 
of  the  best  theological  scholars  everywhere. 
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such  as  Tom  Paine.  The  new  Copyright  Act  is  a  very 
serious  blow  to  the  Rationalism  of  the  R.P.A.,  because, 
although  the  masses  used  to  accept  as  Modern  Thought,  and 
used  to  buy,  quite  a  large  number  of  books  (provided  that 
they  were  sufficiently  cheap),  after  the  copyright  had  expired, 
when  that  meant  merely  that  these  books  were  only  forty- 
two  years  out  of  date,  they  probably  will  not  care  to  buy, 
as  up  to  date,  books  which  are  much  older  than  that. 
The  Act  is  therefore  a  great  blow  to  the  "  Modern  Thought  " 
of  organized  "  Rationalism."  Another  serious  drawback  for 
the  Rationalist  Press  Association  is  that,  instead  of  the 
Huxleys  and  Herbert  Spencers  of  the  past,  we  have  the 
Bergsons  and  Euckens  of  the  present,  as  leaders  of  modern 
thought. 

The  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  bias  shown  by  Rational- 
ism, as  displayed  by  the  Rationalist  Press  Association,  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  fact  :  It  published  a 
grossly  unfair  attack  on  Christian  missionaries  ^  in  a  book 
entitled  Christian  Missions,  by  Lin  Shao-Yang,  and  the 
public  was  repeatedly  informed,  by  the  R.P.A.,  that  the 
author  was  a  Chinese  official.  Further,  on  almost  every 
page  of  that  book  the  author  writes  "  we  Chinese,"  and 
words  to  that  effect.  The  fact  leaked  out,  however,  that 
the  author  is  not  a  Chinaman  at  aU,  but  a  European,  and 
that  fact  is  now  so  well  known  that  the  R.P.A.  can  no 
longer  assert  that  the  author  is  Chinese. 

What,  then,  does  Rationalism  mean  ?  Lecky,  in  his 
Rationalism  in  Europe  (Rationalist  Press  Association  Cheap 
Reprint  No.  44),  speaking  of  orthodox  theists  as  well  as  of 
Rationalists,  says  on  page  8  :— 

"  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  to  an  attentive  observer 
than  that  the  great  majority,  even  of  those  who  reason  much 
about  their  opinions,  have  arrived  at  their  conclusions  by  a 
process  quite  distinct  from  reasoning.  They  may  be  perfectly 
unconscious  of  the  fact,  but  the  ascendency  of  old  associations 
is  upon  them " 

Although  a  Rationalist  himself,  however,  he  goes  on  to 
^  Rationalists  themselves  have  no  foreign  missions. 
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confess  that  "  Rationalists  "  are  indebted  to  many  factors 

other  than  to  reason  for  their  opinions.     He  says  : — 

"  Nor  are  those  who  have  diverged  from  the  opinions  they 
have  been  taught  necessarily  more  independent  of  illegitimate 
influences.  The  love  of  singularity,  the  ambition  to  be  thought 
intellectually  superior  to  others,  the  bias  of  taste,  the  attraction 
of  vice,  the  influence  of  friendship,  the  magnetism  of  genius 
— these,  and  countless  other  influences  into  which  it  is  needless 
to  enter,  all  determine  conclusions.  The  number  of  persons 
who  have  a  rational  basis  for  their  belief  is  probably  infinitesi- 
mal :  for  illegitimate  influences  not  only  determine  the  con- 
victions of  those  who  do  not  examine,  but  usually  give  a 
dominating  bias  to  the  reasonings  of  those  who  do." 

This  is  an  interesting  admission,  coming  as  it  does  from 
a  Rationalist,  and  from  one  who  is  dealing  specifically 
with  rationalism  in  one  of  the  official  publications  of  the 
Rationalist  Press  Association. 

The  Rationalist  says  that  in  the  sphere  of  theology  the 
tendency,  for  generations,  has  been  in  the  direction  of  attach- 
ing more  and  more  importance  to  reason,  and  less  and 
less  to  faith,  and  by  faith  he  means  the  acceptance  of  state- 
ments without  criticism,  or  "  the  attempt  to  believe  that 
which  one  knows  to  be  impossible." 

But  faith  is  not  credulity.  It  is  the  Christian  readers 
of  the  book  above  mentioned  who  are  sceptical  about 
its  statements.  Faith  is  not  credulity,  but  is  spiritual 
insight,  vision,  first-hand  relationship  with  spiritual  reality, 
personal  experience  of  the  divine.  The  change  in  theolo- 
gical thought  of  recent  years  has  not  been  the  result  of 
less  first-hand  spiritual  insight,  but  has  been  caused  by 
the  possession  of  so  much  spiritual  vision  that  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people  are  learning  to  see  for  them- 
selves. Another  reason  for  the  change  in  theological  views 
is  the  ever-increasing  number  of  available  data  and  of 
criteria  which  have  been  discovered.  One  of  the  most 
important,  if  not  the  most  important,  datum  and  criterion 
for  arriving  at  conclusions  in  this  particular  department  of 
thought  is  faith,  that  is  to  say,  spiritual  insight,  personal 
experience  of  the  divine,  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the 
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cause  and  ground  of  religion,  insight  into  spiritual  reality. 

The  man  who  calls  himself  a  Rationalist  intends  by 
that  designation  to  imply  that  he  is  more  rational  than 
the  rest  of  mankind.  He  imagines  that  other  men  are, 
comparatively,  irrational.  This  is  the  claim  of  Rationalists, 
but  it  would  be  irrational  indeed  on  our  part  if  we  were 
to  be  content  merely  to  take  them  wholly  at  their  own 
estimate,  and  without  some  kind  of  credentials.  As  the 
vulgar  proverb  well  says  :  "  Self-praise  is  no  recommenda- 
tion." It  is  unwise  to  judge  any  commodity  with  sole 
reference  to  the  label  on  the  box.  The  rationality  of 
individuals  and  of  societies  should  not  be  estimated  with 
sole  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  their  claims  in  that 
direction. 

Consequently  two  questions  arise  : — 

(i)  What  ought  to  be  meant  by  the  word  Rationalism  ? 

(2)  Is  it  the  "  Rationalist,"  or  is  it  the  theist,  who  can  best 
substantiate  his  claim  to  be  the  more  rational  of  the  two  ? 

The  word  Rationalism  should  denote  either  {a)  an  essen- 
tially rational  system  of  thought,  or  else  (6)  a  pre-eminently 
rational  mode  of  arriving  at  conclusions.  In  neither  of 
these  respects  is  modern  Rationalism  deserving  of  the 
name,  because  it  is  clearly  irrational,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  possess  but  finite  knowledge  and  capacity,  to  arrive 
at  a  universal  negative  (with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
God,  e.g.);  and,  further  it  is  irrational  to  estimate  spiritual 
matters  without  paying  due  regard  to  the  witness  of  the 
spiritual  consciousness  of  man.  "  Spiritual  things  are  spiri- 
tually discerned,"  or  they  are  not  discerned  at  all.  If  they 
be  not  discerned  by  any  particular  individual,  his  lack  of  dis- 
cernment is  no  evidence  that  spiritual  things  are  not  dis- 
cerned by  others.  Blind  men  discern  no  light  and  deaf 
men  perceive  no  sound,  but  normal  men  retain  their  belief 
in  light  and  sound  irrespective  of  the  incapacity  of  blind 
and  deaf  people.  Moreover,  blind  and  deaf  people  believe 
in  light  and  sound  on  the  evidence  of  those  who  can  see 
and  hear. 
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Let  me  illustrate  the  theological  position  of  so-called 
"  Rationalism  "  by  means  of  an  analogy.  If  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  modern  theological  Rationalism  were 
transferred  to  the  subject  of  optics,  such  principles  would 
repudiate  all  validity  to  the  witness  derived  from  the  activity 
of  the  optic  nerve  and  of  humanity's  normal  visual  experi- 
ence, and  would  rely  wholly  upon  hostile  criticism  of 
man's  belief  in  his  faculty  of  vision,  on  the  ground  that, 
not  visual  sensation,  but  reason,  is  the  guide,  and  the  only 
guide,  to  truth,  and  that  vision  is  merely  subjective  feeling, 
rather  than  objective  proof  of  the  reality  of  ether  waves. 

Or  let  us  transfer  the  analogy  from  optics  to  that  depart- 
ment of  human  thought  which  is  termed  acoustics,  and 
to  that  sphere  of  human  experience  which  is  called  hearing. 
Rationalism  (of  the  kind  we  are  considering)  would  mean, 
in  acoustics,  a  biased  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  disproof 
of  the  validity  of  man's  normal  experience  in  that  depart- 
ment, and  the  advocacy  of  relying  upon  hostile  criticism 
alone  to  estimate  the  reality  or  otherwise  of  those  "  sup- 
posed "  vibrations  in  the  atmosphere  which  "  superstitious  " 
man  has  always  imagined  to  be  in  some  sense  the  objective 
cause  of  his  subjective  perception  and  conception  of  sound. 

Modern  theological  Rationalism  is,  in  fact,  that  method 
of  estimating  the  validity  of  religious  experience  by  first 
assuming  that  man  has  not  an  essential  spiritual  side  to 
his  nature,  and  then  assuming  that  there  is  no  essentially 
superhuman  side  to  man's  environment,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, there  cannot  possibly  be  any  interaction  between 
the  two,  and  that,  therefore,  so-caUed  religious  experience 
is  mere  ignorant  superstition. 

If  there  be  ether  vibrations,  or  if  there  be  atmospheric 
waves,  or  if  there  be  an  omnipresent  God,  we  shall  inevitably 
form  somewhat  negative  creeds  with  regard  to  the  objective 
reality  of  each  of  these,  and  of  their  nature,  and  of  their 
importance,  if  we  rule  out  of  court  normal  human  experience 
of  relationship  with  them. 

The  whole  man,  including  his  consciousness  and  experi- 
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ence,  should  be  brought  into  play  in  order  to  discover 
truth.  If  we  employ  our  reasoning  powers  merely  in  a 
negative  direction,  namely,  to  disprove,  if  possible,  the 
validity  of  consciousness,  our  knowledge  of  the  actual 
facts  with  which  consciousness  deals  is  not  likely  to  grow 
greater,  but  less.  But  science,  not  nescience,  should  be  our 
aim.  If  it  be  rational  to  repudiate  the  witness  of  con- 
sciousness in  the  religious  sphere,  it  is  irrational  to  accept 
its  witness  in  other  spheres ;  and  if  we  do  not  accept  the 
witness  of  consciousness,  in  any  department  of  investiga- 
tion, we  are  condemning  ourselves  to  complete  nescience 
and  to  intellectual  suicide. 

The  man  who  best  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  rationalist 
is  the  man  who  makes  the  fullest  use  of  his  intellect,  who 
thinks  logically,  carefully  collecting  all  available  data,  draw- 
ing carefully  thought-out  inferences  from  those  data,  reach- 
ing cautious  conclusions  as  the  result  of  a  painstaking  con- 
sideration of  all  the  available  data  or  premises,  and  compar- 
ing and  relating  ideas,  systematically,  with  a  view  to  arriving 
at  well-considered  conclusions.  If  this  be  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  reason,  then  every  open-minded  and  unbiased  form 
of  theology  (as  contrasted  with  mere  religious  sentiment)  is 
a  form  of  religious  rationalism.  But  can  it  truthfully  be 
said  that  those  who  attach  no  importance  to  the  data,  i.e.,  to 
the  witness  of  religious  experience  in  the  department  of 
theology,  are  justified  in  calling  themselves  rationaHsts 
in  theology,  merely  because  they  arbitrarily  advocate 
negative  dogmas  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  spiritual 
experience  ? 

All  of  us  aim  at  being  rational,  and  all  of  us  suppose  our- 
selves to  be  reasonable,  but  some  people  claim  to  be  abnor- 
mally rational,  and,  therefore,  call  themselves  Rationalists, 
with  a  capital  R. 

As  I  have  said,  the  word  "rationalist"  is  used  indifferent 
senses. 

For  instance,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may  legitimately 
be  called  essentially  rationalistic.     Although  that  Church 
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believes  so  much  that  most  other  Christian  bodies  emphati- 
cally disbelieve,  yet  the  Roman  Communion  is  distinctly 
rationalistic  in  the  sense  that  it  claims,  and  has  claimed  for 
many  centuries,  that  all  its  tenets  are  founded  upon  reason, 
and  that  all  its  dogmas  can  be  substantiated,  adequately, 
by  reason.  Scholasticism  was  and  is  essentially  rationalistic. 
The  Roman  system  of  beliefs  is  a  carefully  reasoned-out 
system. 

But  the  man  who  calls  himself  a  Rationalist,  with  a  capital 
R,  intends  by  that  designation  to  imply  that  he  is  not  a 
theist  at  all.  Therefore,  in  his  mind,  the  term  Rationalist  is 
practically  synonymous  with  the  term  atheist  or  agnostic. 
The  Rationalist,  however,  prefers  to  employ  the  first  of  these 
three  designations,  because  it  has  a  more  dignified  and  cul- 
tured sound  than  either  atheist  or  agnostic,  and  because  those 
who  employ  the  term  Rationalist  consider  that  the  designa- 
tion suggests  abnormal  intelhgence.  They  also  prefer  the 
term  because  it  sounds  less  aggressive  than  the  term  atheist 
or  agnostic,  and,  further,  because  it  draws  the  attention  of 
opponents  to  a  supposed  method  of  arriving  at  conclusions, 
rather  than  indicating  the  actual  negative  conclusions  on 
the  subject  of  theology  which  have  actually  been  adopted  by 
RationaHsts.  The  supposed  method  by  which  the  negative 
conclusions  are  said  to  have  been  arrived  at  is  less  vulnerable 
than  are  the  conclusions. 

The  leading  spirit  of  the  Rationalist  Press  Association,  Mr. 
Joseph  McCabe,  in  his  Handbook  for  Inquirers,  which  is 
entitled  Modern  Rationalism  (revised  edition),  says,  in  the 
introduction  : — 

"  Modern  Rationalism  is  a  system  which  rejects  both 
natural  and  supernatural  theology,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the 
orthodox  churches  on  every  point.  .  .  .  Modern  Rationalism 
declines  all  theistic  belief." 

This  is  pretty  definite  and  sweeping  :  in  fact,  a  definition 
of  modern  atheism  could  not  possibly  be  more  so.  Those 
who  call   themselves  atheists  agree  that  the  term  means 
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merely  one  who  is  definitely  not  a  theist :  the  modern 
atheist  does  not  profess  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  non- 
existence of  God,  and,  therefore,  does  not  actually  deny  His 
existence.  Rationalism  is  regarded,  by  its  leading  exponents, 
as  a  system  of  negation,  and  it  is  a  system  which  is  just  as 
dogmatic  as  is  modern  atheism.  (We  will  deal  with 
atheism  later.) 

B}^  rational  is  meant  in  accordance  with  reason.  What, 
then,  is  reason  ?  The  word  "  reason  "  is  used  in  different 
senses.     For  instance,  Shakespeare  writes  : — 

"  I  have  no  other  than  a  woman's  reason. 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so." 

This  "  woman's  reason  "  is  the  only  kind  of  "reason" 
which  some  Rationalists  (and  also  some  Christians)  display 
for  their  stereotyped  opinions.  But  to  say  :  "I  think  as  I 
do  because  I  think  as  I  do,"  certainly  cannot  be  called  a 
rational  reason  for  entertaining  any  specific  opinions, 
whether  positive  or  negative. 

The  word  reason  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  cause 
for  an  opinion,  as  when  a  man  says  :  "  The  reason  that  man 
has  alwa^^s  been  rehgious  is  threefold  :  (i)  man  has  a 
spiritual  nature  ;  (2)  there  is  a  spiritual  universe  ;  and 
(3)  man  has  always  been  conscious  of  relationship  with  the 
divine  and  superhuman."  Religion  is  active  and  vital  corre- 
spondence between  the  human  spirit  and  the  Divine.  Here 
the  word  reason  is  used  as  synonymous  with  cause. 

Or  again  a  man  may  say  :  "  The  reason  that  I  am  a 
Rationalist  is  that  my  parents  were  Rationalists  ;  I  naturally 
adopted  their  views.  My  views  were  born  of  heredity  and 
environment." 

The  Rationalist  historian,  Lecky,  tells  us  in  his  History 
of  Rationalism,  published  by  the  Rationalist  Press  Associa- 
tion, that  Rationalism  is  caused,  primarily,  by  bias.  But 
bias  is  a  "  reason  "  only  in  the  sense  of  being  a  cause  ;  bias 
is  not  rational :  it  is  often  very  much  the  reverse  of  rational. 

Sometimes  the  word  "  reason  "  is  used  to  denote  the  belated 
attempt  at  logical  justification  which  is  made  on  behalf  of 
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any  particular  opinion  only  after  it  has  been  adversely 
criticized.  Such  efforts  at  justification  of  a  theory  by 
ratiocination  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nearly  always  postponed, 
as  I  have  said,  until  after  the  opinion  has  been  formed,  and 
formed  on  other  than  intellectual  grounds.  The  attempt 
at  justification  is  made  in  order  to  defend  that  particular 
view  when  it  is  challenged. 

Or,  once  more,  reason  may  be  regarded  as  the  sum  of  all 
mental  powers,  as  when  one  says  that  a  man  has  lost  his 
"  reason."  If  so  regarded,  reason  must,  of  course,  include 
those  psychic  powers  which  are  denominated  religious  and 
moral. 

It  used  to  be  supposed  that  reason,  intuition,  instinct, 
desire,  insight,  etc.,  were  distinct  and  separable  from  each 
other,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  any  one  of  them  could  display 
itself  without  any  admixture  whatever  with  any  of  the 
others.  But  the  world  of  culture  no  longer  entertains  this 
extraordinary  view.  The  self,  with  all  its  activities,  is  one. 
The  Rationalist,  however,  makes  imaginary  watertight  series 
of  partitions  in  his  mind,  and,  in  theory,  isolates  from  the 
others  that  activity  of  the  mind  which  we  call  ratiocination, 
and  he  calls  that  reason,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
and  inseparable,  and  no  less  valid  and  important,  mental 
activities,  such  as  God-consciousness.  What  primarily 
constitutes  the  difference  between  the  self-styled  "  Ration- 
alist "  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  appears  to  me,  as  I  have  said, 
to  be  this :  the  former  deliberately  and  carefully  abstracts 
the  critical  faculty  from  the  sum  of  normal  human  mental 
powers,  and  enthrones  the  destructive  faculty  at  the 
expense  of  such  constructive  faculties  as,  e.g.,  God-conscious- 
ness. He  rules  out  of  court  some  of  the  most  important 
mental  powers,  and  he  arrives  at  his  negative  conclusions 
by  the  exercise  of  a  good  deal  less  than  the  total  sum  of  his 
faculties.  He  endeavours  to  discredit  and  to  eliminate  the 
evidence  of  some  very  essential  mental  powers  and  their 
witness,  and  he  arrives  at  his  negative  conclusions  with  sole 
reference  to  the  remainder  of  his  faculties,  which'  he  has 
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artificially  and  arbitrarily  abstracted  from  the  normal  sum  of 
man's  powers.  The  self-styled  Rationalist  arbitrarily  rules 
out  of  court  the  witness  of  all  those  normal  human  faculties 
which,  in  all  ages  and  everywhere,  have  been  the  cause  of 
religion.  All  knowledge  is  born  of  consciousness.  The 
Rationalist's  process  of  ratiocination,  his  method  of  sorting 
and  of  analysing  the  contents  of  man's  consciousness, 
rigidly  excludes  from  respectful  consideration  the  witness  of 
man's  religious  consciousness. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that  man  differs  from  the 
beasts  in  that  the  genus  homo  alone  is  a  rational  being — 
although  there  is,  and  has  always  been,  a  percentage  of 
exceptions,  such  as  very  small  infants  and  idiots,  who  are 
undoubtedly  human  beings,  but  who  are  not  rational.  But 
even  a  dog  acts  rationally  to  some  extent — more  so  than 
does  a  small  infant,  which  is  more  human  than  a  dog.  Even 
a  dog  is  capable  of  some  measure  of  thought,  and  it  can 
reason,  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  primary  distinction  between  man  and  the  beasts  is  * 
rather  that  man  alone,  apparently,  has  the  religious  faculty. 
Unlike  the  lower  animals,  man,  as  such,  possesses  what  is 
usually  termed  God-consciousness :  man  has  the  tendency 
to  worship,  and  he  possesses  both  the  desire  and  also  the 
capacity  to  control  his  life  in  accordance  with  transcendental 
ideals.  Man  alone  believes  that  he  has  the  capacity,  actively 
and  vitally,  to  correspond  with  the  Author  of  his  being. 
This  religious  faculty  is  higher  than  those  faculties  which  are 
possessed,  in  some  measure,  by  the  beasts,  such,  e.g.,  as  the 
capacity  to  reason. 

Rationalism  is  that  system  of  negative  theology  which, 
if  it  does  not  wholly  discard,  at  least  discredits,  the  primary 
data  of  all  theology,  viz.,  religious  experience.  Rational- 
ism is  the  system  of  thought  which  forms  a  theory  with 
regard  to  the  validity  of  religious  experience  on  the  a  priori 
assumption,  either  that  the  essentially  spiritual  or  divine 
sphere  is  non-existent,  or  else  that  man  preserves  no  sane 
and  useful  relationship  with  it. 
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The  "  Rationalist "  attaches  far  more  importance  to 
ratiocination  than  he  does  to  intuition  and  instinct.  Bergson, 
however,  attributes  to  intuition  far  greater  authority  than 
to  ratiocination  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  the  higher 
realms  of  truth  ;  and  Kant  places  first  in  importance  what 
he  calls  the  "  practical "  reason  which,  in  his  opinion,  pro- 
vides irresistible  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  Divine 
and  of  the  Providence  of  God. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  a  person  "  losing  his  reason,"  i.e., 
becoming  mad.  Reason  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  that 
which  distinguishes  the  sane  man  from  the  man  who  is 
insane.  Which,  then,  is  the  more  obviously  sane,  the 
theist  or  the  Rationalist  ?  One  of  the  primary  char- 
acteristics of  sanity  is  that  it  tends  to  draw  men  together 
socially,  whereas  insanity,  on  the  other  hand,  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  love  of  solitude.  Judged  by  this  estimate, 
which  is  the  more  obviously  sane.  Rationalism  (atheism)  or 
theism  ?  Religion  is,  certainly,  always  more  social  than  is 
hostility  to  religion.  In  the  practice  of  his  religious  exer- 
cises, the  religious  man  is  far  more  social  and  gregarious  than 
is  the  rationalist  in  the  exercise  of  his  anti-religious  mental 
exercises.  Take,  for  instance,  Sunday,  the  general  weekly 
holiday.  Religion  draws  innumerable  crowds  of  people 
together  all  over  the  kingdom  in  a  way  that  nothing  else 
does.  Conversely,  irrehgion  most  certainly  does  not  draw 
people  together  on  Sundays,  nor  on  any  other  day  of  the  week, 
to  anything  like  the  same  extent  that  religion  does.  On 
Sundays,  religion  collects  together  in  this  country  many 
millions  of  people.^  Rationalism  cannot  assemble  a  single 
big  crowd,  even  once  a  year,  in  any  building  in  the  kingdom. 
In  fact.  Rationalists  do  not  even  possess  a  large  building,  nor 
do  they  even  regularly  hire  one.  In  the  open-air,  it  is  not 
the  negative  conclusions  of  Rationalism,  but  it  is  the  aggres- 

^  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  addressed  a  Sunday  afternoon 
congregation  of  men  which  amounts  normally  to  over  2,000.  There 
were  about  2,200  present  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  when  I  spoke 
to  them. 
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siveness  of  atheism  which  collects  crowds.  Fierce  vitupera- 
tion collects  a  crowd,  because  outrageous  attacks  upon  any 
individual,  or  upon  any  society  or  cause,  attracts  attention 
now  that  the  classical  gladiatorial  shows  no  longer  provide  for 
the  passions  of  the  populace.  Nowadays  the  crowds  of 
holiday  makers  have  to  make  the  most  of  whatever  excite- 
ment of  a  somewhat  gladiatorial  kind  is  provided  for  them. 


CHAPTER   III 

The  Ideals  of  Anti-Theists 

THE  people  who  think  most  highly  of  us  are  the  ones 
who  influence  us  most  for  good.  Conversely,  those 
who  expect  nothing  good  of  us  tend  to  lower  our  ideals.  In 
the  official  history  of  Rationalism,  published  by  the  Ration- 
alist Press  Association,  it  is  admitted  that  one  of  the  causes  of 
anti-theism  is  "  the  attraction  of  vice."  There  is  truth, 
however,  in  the  French  proverb,  that  to  understand  all  is  to 
pardon  everything.  But,  however  this  may  be,  imputing 
unworthy  motives  to  the  hostility  of  those  who  are  actively 
opposed  to  religion,  even  in  cases  where  one  is  justified  in 
doing  so,  is  not  likely  to  help  us  to  win  them  over  to  our  side. 

It  is  more  useful  to  discover  what  are  the  leading  ideals  that 
inspire  them  (and  which  sometimes  inspire  them  to  con- 
siderable enthusiasm)  in  their  attack  upon  Christian  theism. 
Wilhngness  to  listen  to,  and  to  sympathize  with,  and 
to  make  due  allowance  for,  what  can  be  urged  by  an  opponent, 
is  a  most  useful  preliminary  to  persuading  him  to  listen  to 
and  sympathize  with  what  we  have  to  urge,  and  unless  he 
does  this  there  is  not  much  chance  of  winning  him  over  to 
our  point  of  view.  Bitterness  in  controversy  only  estranges 
opponents. 

Let  me  repeat  :  what  we  have  to  do  is — not  to  assume 
that  hostility  to  religion  is  born  wholly  of  lack  of  ideals, 
but  rather,  to  find  out  what  are  the  actual  ideals  of  the 
opponents  of  religion.  When  we  have  done  this  we  can 
then  persuade  them  that  our  ideals  are  far  better  than  theirs. 

In  the  opinion  of  most  Christians,  however,  the  opponents 
of  religion  are  not  actuated,  in  their  hostility,  by  any  con- 

26 
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scientious  motives  whatever,  but  by  quite  the  reverse  of 
conscientious  motives.  One  occasionally  comes  across  the 
advice  :  "Don't  argue  with  a  sceptic,  but  ask  him  to  what 
deadly  sin  he  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  way.  Instead 
of  ministering  to  his  intellectual  pride  by  listening  to  his 
arguments,  shame  him  into  confessing  the  sin  which  is  the 
real  cause  of  his  unbelief."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
strength,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  various  anti-Christian  positions 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  ideals,  such  as  they  are,  which  each 
of  them  advocates. 

In  the  long  run,  every  human  movement  stands  or  falls 
by  its  ethical  ideals,  rather  than  by  the  brilhance  of  its 
intellectual  arguments,  because  comparatively  few  people 
guide  the  majority  of  their  actions  with  reference  to  logical 
conclusions.  People  are  moved  to  action,  as  a  rule,  far  more 
by  ethical  motives  and  by  emotional  feelings  than  they  are 
by  rational  considerations.  Actions  are  born  far  more  often 
of  ideals  than  they  are  of  logic.  Logical  conclusions  are  but 
slowly  arrived  at,  after  much  thought,  and  most  people 
are  not  given  either  to  profound  or  to  long-sustained  thinking. 
As  a  rule  they  act  without  first  thoroughly  thinking  out  the 
pros  and  cons  for  their  actions.^  Consequently,  it  is  the 
ideals  which  our  opponents  set  up  as  rivals  to  ours,  and  as 
being  superior  to  ours,  that  are  more  dangerous  ^  to  Christian 
theism  than  are  the  mere  intellectual  arguments  of  our  foes. 
Let  me,  therefore,  give  a  short  outline  of  some  of  the  most 
salient  of  these  anti-Christian  ideals. 

I.  THE   IDEAL  OF   TRUTH 
An  ideal  which  inspires  the  best  amongst  our  opponents 
(no  less  than  it  does  ourselves)  is — and  it  ought  to  be — the 

^  I  frequently  ask  a  devout  Christian  why — on  what  grounds — 
he  beheves  in  God  and  in  Christ.  I  ask  him  in  order  to  discover 
what  his  intellectual  reasons  are  for  his  belief ;  and  he  is  nearly 
always  at  a  loss  for  a  reply.  The  same  is  true,  to  some  extent,  of 
those  who  emphatically  disbelieve  in  God. 

2  They  are  dangerous  only  when  they  have  not  been  compared 
adequately  with  our  superior  ideals. 
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love  and  the  service  of  the  truth.  I  mean  the  love  and  the 
quest  of  truth,  as  such,  and  entirely  irrespective  of  whether 
it  may  turn  out  to  be  what  we  expect  and  hope  for  or  not, 
and  quite  irrespective,  also,  of  whether  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
popular,  or  palatable,  or  beautiful,  or  orthodox,  or  ancient 
or,  on  the  contrary,  very  much  the  reverse  of  all  of  these. 
Truth  for  truth's  sake  is  a  very  popular  modern  ideal,  and 
it  is  one  to  which  an  ever-increasing  number  of  people  in 
all  walks  of  life  passionately  aspire.  They  are,  of  course, 
perfectly  right  in  doing  so.  It  is  very  generally  conceded, 
in  fact,  that  there  is,  and  that  there  can  be,  no  merit  what- 
ever in  believing  any  theory  which  is  contradicted  by  the 
facts.  It  is  the  facts  that  we  seek.  Let  us  assume  that  we 
all  of  us  mean  well,  but  that  not  all  of  us  are  equally  well 
informed. 

No  one  imagines  that  the  God  of  Truth  is  dependent  upon 
obscurantism  on  our  part,  still  less  upon  lies  on  our  part,  for 
the  preservation  of  His  Kingdom  upon  earth.  The  idea 
has  somehow  received  wide  currency,  however,  amongst 
those  who  are  quite  out  of  touch  with  the  religious  world, 
that  the  ideal  after  which  Christians  strive  is  : — 

{a)  The  attainment  and  retention  of  unquestioning  belief 
(in  certain  orthodox  ecclesiastical  or  religious  conceptions). 

Whereas  it  is  contended  that  what  every  lover  of  truth 
should  strive  after  is,  rather  : 

(b)  The  ascertainment  of  the  actual  truth  (with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  orthodox  opinions). 

It  is  said  that  the  average  Christian — and  more  particularly 
the  Christian  parson — utterly  confuses  the  problem  :  (i) 
What  is  truth  ?  with  the  quite  different  problem  :  (2)  What 
is  orthodox  ?  And  it  is  contended  that  in  every  department 
of  human  thought  and  knowledge  orthodoxy  should  not 
resemble  a  fossil  carefully  preserved  under  a  glass  case,  but 
that  orthodoxy  in  every  sphere  of  investigation  should  be 
alive,  growing,  changing,  and  ever  adjusting  itself  to  man's 
increasing  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts. 

Many  people  imagine  that  the  very  essence  of  Christianity, 
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and  the  very  foundation  of  our  creed,  is  dogged  belief,  as 
opposed  to  open-minded  investigation  ;  credulity,  instead 
of  criticism ;  conservatism  rather  than  progress.  It  is 
supposed  that  what  we  regard  to  be  the  supreme  Christian 
virtue  and  the  very  condition  of  salvation  is  a  childlike 
readiness  to  believe,  and  a  childish  reluctance  to  doubt,  what 
we  have  been  told  to  believe,  namely,  ancient  religious  con- 
ceptions. It  is  imagined  that  the  one  and  the  only  thing 
upon  which  all  Christians  are  really  agreed  is  that  they  are 
saved  by  "  faith  "  :  that  the  prime  necessity  is  "  faith," 
meaning  by  that  term  the  resolute,  conscientious  and  dogged 
determination  blindly  to  believe  certain  theories,  and  to 
beheve  these  theories  in  spite  of  reason,  in  spite  of  hard  facts, 
in  spite  of  the  promptings  of  our  intellectual  conscience,  and, 
in  short,  in  spite  of  everything  to  which  our  opponents 
attach  supreme  importance.  It  is  supposed  that  we  regard 
it  to  be  the  most  important  rehgious  duty  that  we  owe  to 
God  to  believe  implicitly,  either  : — 

(i)  Those  dogmas  which  are  put  forward  by  the  particular 
ecclesiastical  organization  to  which  the  individual  Christian 
is  attached — usually  by  the  mere  accident  of  birth  and  early 
training.  | 

Or  else  to  believe  : — 

(2)  All  the  historical,  scientific,  biographical,  geographical, 
ethical,  and  other  assertions  made  by  the  various  ancient 
Jewish  authors  whose  writings  have,  for  no  valid  logical 
reason,  been  collected  together  to  form  what  is  called  the  Old 
and  the  New  Testaments. 

It  is  considered  that  these  so-called  orthodox  beliefs  are 
retained  by  us,  irrespective  of  the  balance  of  evidence,  and 
frequently  in  spite  of  the  whole  trend  of  the  available  evi- 
dence. It  is  assumed,  as  I  have  said,  that  to  be  religious 
means  to  place  [a)  the  acquirement  of  belief  in  certain  state- 
ments and  tenets  above  (&)  the  ascertainment  of  the  actual 
truth  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  those  statements  and 
tenets.  In  short,  that  the  love  of  (a)  orthodoxy  (which  must 
at  best  be  merely  tentative,  and  only  approximately  true) 
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is  greater  than  the  love  of  (&)  the  open-minded  search  for 
the  full  truth. 

Our  opponent  asserts  that  the  great  question  for  the 
Christian  is  this :  Is  such  and  such  a  tenet  orthodox  ? 
But,  says  our  critic,  the  question  should  rather  be,  is  such  and 
such  a  tenet  true  ?  He  says  that  in  no  department  of 
thought  is  any  body  of  orthodox  conceptions  synonymous 
with  the  actual  truth.  In  every  department  of  discovery, 
he  says,  orthodox  opinions  are  merely  tentative  :  they  are 
ever  in  process  of  evolution  into  what  is  truer  and  more 
adequate.  Therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  ideal  of  the  open- 
mind  is  a  far  higher  ideal  than  the  Christian  ideal  of  docile 
acceptance  of  cut-and-dried  dogmas,  however  ancient. 

Moreover,  many  of  our  opponents  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  fundamental  premises  of  theism  are  wholly  erro- 
neous, and  that  if  theists  do  not  know  the  fact,  they  certainly 
ought  to  do  so;  and,  further,  that  doubtless  educated 
ecclesiastics  do  know  it,  but  find  it  convenient  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  know  it  in  order  to  retain  their  stipends 
and  positions. 

In  his  God  and  My  Neighbour,  which,  it  is  said,  and  per- 
haps with  truth,  has  been  read  by  milUons,  Mr.  Robert 
Blatchford  tells  the  masses  that  one  reason  for  his  hostility 
to  Christianity  (a  reason  which,  he  says,  will  be  sufficient  for 
every  honest  man)  is  that  "  Christianity  is  not  true."  He 
docs  not  lay  the  stress  of  his  inquiry  upon  whether  any 
particular  tenet  is  orthodox  or  otherwise,  but,  assuming  that 
certain  venerable  religious  opinions  are  orthodox,  he  inquires 
whether  they  are  true  or  not,  and  he  pronounces  one 
after  another  of  them  to  be  demonstrably  false. 

The  average  opponent's  idea  of  orthodox  Christianity 
is  an  antiquated  system  of  thought,  which,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  hardly  exists  to-day  outside  the  fertile  imagination  or 
the  retentive  memory  of  our  opponents.  But  they  imagine 
that  they  were  taught  this  unorthodox  system  of  thought 
when  they  went  to  Sunday  School.  It  is  a  system  of  ideas 
containing  many  "  infallible  dogmas  "  with  regard  to  : — 
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(a)  The  sudden  and  magical  method  of  creation  of  the 
universe  and  miUions  of  species  of  Uving  creatures,  "  once 
upon  a  time,"  about  5,000  b.c.,^  and  during  a  single  week. 
Also  the  belief  that  the  two  thousand  species  of  moths  and 
some  three  hundred  varieties  of  fleas,  to  say  nothing  of 
disease  germs,  animals,  birds,  etc.,  were  all  preserved  from 
extinction  in  an  ark. 

(b)  The  utter  devolution  of  the  once  perfect  human  race 
which,  in  the  persons  of  Adam  and  Eve,  was  suddenly 
created,  not  only  spiritually  cultured,  but  also  ethically  and 
intellectually  cultured  beyond  the  modern  level,  but  that 
owing  to  the  young  couple  taking  some  forbidden  material 
fruit  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  mankind  lost  most  of  that 
primitive  culture. 

(c)  The  arbitrary  interference  with  the  uniformity  of  nature 
by  miracles,  which  are  supposed  to  be  brought  about  as  the 
result  of  human  petition,  or  by  the  whims  of  the  Creator,  as 
when  Joshua  made  the  sun  stand  still  in  order  to  complete 
the  slaughter  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 

(d)  The  belated  retention,  as  being  Divine,  and  therefore 
infallible  and  perfect,  of  the  less  desirable  elements  of  the 
moral  code  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

{e)  The  belief  in — and  the  building  up  of  theology  and 
of  ethics  upon — the  historicity  of  what  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  opponents,  more  or  less  worthless,  and  even  pernicious, 
ancient  myths  and  legends,  which  are,  moreover,  in  his 
opinion,  common  to  many  other  religions  as  well  as  ours. 

It  is  argued  that  Christianity  means  the  neglect  of  material 
means  and  of  natural  law  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  a 
neglect  due  to  unjustifiable  reliance  upon  miraculous  inter- 
ference by  a  mythical  God,  in  answer  to  presumptuous  and 
useless  human  prayer,  which  is,  in  reality,  a  great  waste  of 
time. 

The  modern  prophet,  the  one  who  has  the  ear  and  the 

^  The  dates  inserted  in  the  margin  of  our  Bibles  by  Archbishop 
Usher  are  supposed  by  our  opponents  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  what 
we  regard  as  the  "  Infallible  Word  of  God." 
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sympathy  and  the  confidence  and  the  admiration  of  the 
people,  is  not  nowadays  the  clergyman,  nor  the  theologian, 
but  is  the  man  of  science.  And,  in  the  popular  estimate,  the 
parson  and  the  man  of  science  are  inevitable  opponents,  of 
whom  the  latter  is  equipped  with  a  vast  fund  of  verifiable 
and  frequently  verified  knowledge  of  the  actual  facts,  where- 
as the  former  is  merely  equipped  with  an  extraordinary 
supply  of  dogged  belief  in  and  loyalty  to  the  ecclesiastical 
pronouncements  of  his  Church,  and  is  the  dogmatic  advocate 
of  mere  ancient  opinions,  none  of  which  can  be  proved  to  be 
correct  and  many  of  which  are  demonstrably  false. 

A  Reply  to  the  Above  Contentions 

We  are  told  that  theological  orthodoxy  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  ultimate  truth.  This  is  quite  true,  but  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  the 
self-opinionatedness  of  heterodoxy  must  therefore  be  con- 
founded with  infallibility.  If  the  corporate  opinion  of  the 
best  specialists  leaves  something  to  be  desired,  it  is  not  likely 
that  those  who  are  not  speciaHsts  will  possess  more  rehable 
opinions. 

Every  one,  inevitably,  has  a  paternal  affection  for  the 
offspring  of  his  own  thought.  He  loves  his  own  opinions 
because  they  are  the  children  of  his  own  thinking,  whether 
these  opinions  be  good  or  bad,  or  whether  they  be  true  to  the 
facts  or  not.  Further,  the  less  a  man  thinks  and  the  less  he 
reads  and  the  less  he  discusses  things  with  others — in  other 
words,  the  less  he  knows — the  more  importance  he  attaches 
to  his  own  opinions.  Human  nature  has  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  be  confident  in  its  statements  in  proportion  to 
its  ignorance.  Every  one  has  a  tendency  to  consider  that 
his  own  conclusions  are  correct  in  proportion  to  their  incor- 
rectness. The  less  he  knows  of  the  contents  of  other 
minds  the  more  importance  he  attaches  to  his  own  ideas, 
merely  because  they  are  his,  and  usually  quite  irrespective 
of  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  them,  and  apart  from 
his  ability  to  justify  them  by  argument  or  proof. 
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To  be  {a)  self-opinionated  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing 
as  to  be  {b)  a  disinterested  truth-seeker.  What  schoolboys 
call  cock-sureness  is  the  exact  opposite  to  open-mindedness. 

Those  who  vehemently  attack  theism — on  the  ground 
that,  because  they  themselves  advocate  anti-theistic  views, 
they  must  be  more  enamoured  of  truth  than  theists  are — 
ought  to  make  some  effort  to  substantiate  their  confident 
contention.  It  is  useless  merely  to  assert  without  evidence 
that  those  who  preach  a  negative  creed  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  God  are,  therefore,  more  loyal  to  the  actual 
fact  than  are  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  positive  conclusion 
with  regard  to  that  point.  Whether  atheists  are  more  loyal 
to  the  facts  or  not,  depends  upon  what  the  facts  are,  and  in 
order  to  discover  what  the  facts  are  we  must  investigate  the 
evidence.  Obviously,  our  opponents  ought  therefore  to  pro- 
duce some  evidence  that  it  is  not  merely  their  own  atheistic 
opinions,  but  that  it  is,  really,  truth  of  which  they  are  so 
enamoured. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  far  more  often  than  not,  in  my 
experience,  anti-theists  are  in  love,  not  with  truth,  but 
with  what  happen  to  be  their  own  negative  opinions,  or 
those  of  their  very  dogmatic  leaders.  They  are  enamoured 
of  anti-theistic  opinions,  which  are  usually  born  of  con- 
spicuous lack  of  spiritual  perception,  of  want  of  religious 
insight,  opinions  which  have  resulted  from  inadequate 
investigation  and  thought.  Such  atheists,  and  there  are 
vast  numbers  of  them,  love  their  own  opinions — not  because 
they  are  justified,  nor  because  they  can  be  adequately 
defended,  but  because  these  opinions  happen  to  be  their 
own.  It  is  undoubtedly  incumbent  upon  them  to  prove,  not 
merely  to  assert,  that  they  are  enamoured  of  anti-theistic 
dogmas  because  they  are  the  more  adequately  supported  by 
the  facts.  They  cannot,  however,  prove  that  their  views 
are  correct,  nor  that  they  are  more  correct  than  are  our 
opinions  ;  therefore  atheists  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that 
we  theists  are  less  enamoured  of  truth  than  are  our  oppo- 
nents. 
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Truth,  in  whatever  department  of  thought,  is  not 
necessarily  the  same  as  negation.  Merely  to  assert  that 
such  is  the  case  is  sheer  dogmatism,  and  such  dogmatism  is 
usually  of  a  grossly  vituperative  nature,  if  the  subject  be 
religion.  A  pure  and  impertinent  assumption  of  superiority 
in  this,  or  in  any  other  respect — a  mere  easy  assumption 
which  is  backed  up  by  no  serious  evidence — is,  of  course, 
valueless  as  an  argument  against  the  theistic  conclusion,  or, 
in  fact,  against  any  other  system  of  conclusions. 

The  real  question  is  not  :  Which  side  is  at  once  the  loudest 
in  its  self-praise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  contemp- 
tuous of  and  vituperative  against  those  who  hold  different 
views.  The  question  is  rather  this  :  Whether,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  theist,  on  the  one  hand,  or  whether  it  is  his 
opponent,  on  the  other  hand,  who  (a)  can  best  substantiate 
his  intellectual  position  by  an  appeal  to  logic  and  to  the  facts 
of  human  experience  ;  and  which  of  the  two  it  is  that  (b) 
really  abides  most  loyally  by  the  actual  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  facts. 

Even  Lecky  in  his  Rationalism  in  Europe,  which  is  pub- 
lished as  "  A  Monumental  Work  "  by  the  R.P.A.,  admits 
that  :— 

"  In  the  present  day  Christianity  is  regarded  as  a  system 
which  courts  the  strictest  investigation,  and  which,  among 
many  other  functions,  was  designed  to  vivify  and  stimulate 
all  the  energies  of  man."  ^ 

The  opponent  of  theism  is  so  very  much  enamoured  of 
the  phrase,  "  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest," 
that  he  is  constantly  employing  it  when  arguing.  That 
the  fittest  to  survive  do,  in  the  long  run,  survive  those  which 
are  less  fitted  to  survive  is,  in  his  opinion,  beyond  dispute. 
It  is  the  basis  of  Darwinianism.  This  principle  is  applied, 
by  our  opponents,  to  everything.  It  is  regarded  as  a  univer- 
sal law  of  nature,  for  which  it  is  claimed,  as  it  was  for  the 
laws  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians,  that  it  has  no 
exceptions  in  its  application.     Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  66. 
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ment,  concede  that  point,  and  apply  the  principle  to  what 
we  are  considering. 

By  that  law  (or  rather,  in  accordance  with  the  fact  that 
the  fittest  to  survive  do,  therefore,  survive  in  the  struggle 
for  existence)  theism  has  always  triumphed  over  anti-theism 
in  the  age-long  struggle  between  them.  It  follows  that 
theism,  by  the  fact  of  its  survival,  has  thus  displayed  its 
fitness  to  survive  millennium  after  millennium.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  various  anti-theistic  theories  which  have  failed, 
generation  after  generation,  have  displayed  their  unfitness 
to  live,  by  their  failure  to  become  dominant  and  to  survive. 

Orthodoxy,  in  any  and  in  every  department  of  thought,  is 
that  body  of  opinions  which  has,  for  various  reasons, 
survived  in  the  struggle  with  rival  opinions. 

Theories  either  survive  or  perish  in  proportion  as  they 
succeed  or  fail  to  compete  with  other  and  rival  theories 
which  claim  to  fit  better  the  same  series  of  phenomena  or 
facts.  Theories  depend  for  their  survival  upon  whether 
they  "  work  "  or  not.  They  live  in  proportion  to  their 
capacity  to  fulfil  their  purpose,  which  is  to  correspond  with 
that  which  they  endeavour  to  render  intelligible  to  man. 
In  the  field  of  theology,  theories  have  to  render  intelligible 
religious  experience  (which  is  normal)  and  the  lack  of  religious 
experience  (which  is  abnormal).  The  theist  can  explain  both 
in  terms  of  active  and  vital  correspondence  with  environment. 

The  skeletons  of  defunct  anti-theistic  theories  strew  the 
long  pathway  along  which  we  can  trace  back,  through  the 
centuries,  the  triumphant  progress  of  theism.  We  find 
preserved  in  the  various  strata  of  human  history  interesting, 
but  now  lifeless,  types  of  thought ;  types  which  failed  and 
went  under  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  are  pre- 
served, like  the  fossilized  remains  of  bygone  types  of 
organisms  which  geologists  find  in  the  lower  strata  of  the 
earth.  These  remains  of  dead  and  gone  anti-theistic  theories 
are  dug  up,  at  intervals,  by  the  Rationalist  Press  Association 
and,  when  galvanized  into  a  semblance  of  new  life  by  being 
reprinted,  are  reissued  labelled  "  Modern  Thought." 
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What  I  have  said  about  the  struggle  for  existence  between 
theism  and  anti-theism  appUcs  also  to  the  other  points  at 
issue.  By  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  theory 
(or  rather  the  experience)  of  self-determination  has  triumphed 
over  the  rival  theory  of  universal  determinism  ;  spiritism 
has  always  tended  to  survive  in  its  struggle  with  materialism  ; 
and  religion  has  always  been  normal  to  man,  while  irreligion 
has  always  been  abnormal. 

We  are  told,  by  our  opponents,  not  without  truth,  that 
the  process  of  evolution,  the  development  of  the  higher  out 
of  the  lower,  is  ever  proceeding,  and  that  its  beneficial  effects 
are  to  be  seen  in  every  department  of  life,  including  that  of 
thought.  We  are  informed  that  later  theories  are,  therefore, 
almost  sure  to  be  better  than  earlier  ones.  Well,  let  us, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  assume  that  this  supposition 
is  correct. 

Judged  by  this  test,  modern  culture  is  likely  to  be  far 
more  correct  in  its  ideas  than  were,  e.g.,  our  pre-human,  our 
animal  ancestors'  conceptions.  The  latter,  if  they  can  be 
said  to  have  had  any  coherent  outlook  upon  life,  were 
undoubtedly  materialists,  to  an  animal.  They  were  also, 
every  one  of  them,  secularists,  that  is  to  say,  they  lived  in 
unconsciousness  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  they  lived  for 
this  world  only.  All  our  animal  ancestors  were  atheists, 
according  to  the  modern  definition  of  the  term,  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  certainly  not  theists,  and  were  without  God-con- 
sciousness. They  were  also,  for  the  most  part,  deterministic, 
in  the  sense  that  they  had  little,  if  any,  belief  in  their  power 
to  choose  between  moral  alternatives.  But  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  development,  they  evolved,  at  length, 
to  the  level  of  man,  and  man  has  always  and  everywhere  been 
essentially  a  religious  being. 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  question  how  we  can  possi- 
bly imagine  that  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity 
can  be  true,  seeing  that  it  has  not  been  more  suc- 
cessful than  it  has  been  in  its  proselytizing  efforts  during  the 
1,900  years  of  its  existence.     We  may  well  reply  by  asking 
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our  critics  the  counter-question  :  If  the  vaHdity  of  tenets  is  to 
be  estimated  by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  spread,  how 
can  any  man  imagine  that  the  fundamental  tenet  of  atheism 
is  true  seeing  that  it  has  not  been  more  successful  than  it 
has  been,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  it  is  very  much  older 
than  theism,  dating  back,  as  it  does,  to  our  animal  ancestors  ? 
According  to  atheists  themselves,  an  atheist  is  one  who  is 
not  a  theist.  I  think  it  was  Bradlaugh  who  said  that  every 
one  is  born  an  atheist  (that  is  to  say,  not  a  theist).  If  it  be 
argued  by  anti-theists  that  Christianity  has  failed,  because 
in  the  matter  of  numbers,  of  intellect,  of  character,  and  of 
achievement.  Christians  have  not  advanced  faster  than  they 
have  done  in  1,900  years,  what  are  we  to  say  of  atheism, 
which,  in  spite  of  a  much  longer  period  of  time,  has  not  yet 
begun  to  do  anything  worth  speaking  of,  and  possesses 
few  if  any  great  men  in  this  Twentieth  Century  ? 

Unlike  our  animal  ancestors  and  modern  atheists,  the 
world  of  culture,  as  a  whole,  and  the  people  who  do  great 
things  in  the  world,  believe,  and  presumably  always  will 
believe,  in  : — 

(i)  The  spiritual  nature  of  man.  \ 

(2)  The  existence  and  the  activity  of  the  superhuman  and 
the  Divine  environment  of  man. 

(3)  The  possibility  and  the  naturalness  of  active  and  vital 
correspondence  between  the  spiritual  side  of  man  and  the 
spiritual  Cause  of  the  Cosmos — God. 

(4)  Man's  power  of  moral  discrimination  and  of  initia- 
tive, and,  therefore,  his  moral  responsibility. 

Although  nearly  all  anti-theists  are  determinists,  and 
maintain  that  no  man  has  any  freedom  whatever  to  choose 
between  moral  or  other  alternatives,  yet  no  government  ever 
acted  upon  the  assumption  that  no  one  is  responsible  for  his 
actions.  The  inteUigence  of  the  age  is  not  anti-theistic,^  nor 
materialistic,  nor  deterministic ;  and,  presumably,  it  never 
will  be, 

^  See  Religious  Beliefs  of  Scientists,  by  A.  H.  Tabrum  (Hunter 
&  Longhurst),  2s.  6d.  net. 
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It  is  true  that  cultured  Rome  was  largely  agnostic  in 
the  days  of  Nero,  and  the  cultured  agnosticism  of  that 
day  was  so  licentious  and  generally  debased  that  the  study 
of  the  history  of  that  period  may  well  suggest  to  us  that 
educated  men  did  not  consider  themselves  to  be  responsible 
for  their  actions  in  those  days.  But  few  modern  men 
would  like  to  put  the  clock  back  so  far,  and  to  devolve  back 
again  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in  the  Roman  Empire 
of  that  age.  Moreover,  the  agnosticism  of  that  time  was 
far  superior  to  the   aggressive   atheism   of   our  day. 

Again,  a  wave  of  materialism,  of  determinism,  and  of 
atheism  overran  France  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
but  surely  very  few  people  can  desire  to  see  the  return  of 
such  a  time  as  that.  It  was  a  period  during  which  blood 
flowed  like  water,  and  when  the  leading  spirits  of  the  age 
placed  a  prostitute  upon  the  altar  to  be  worshipped  as 
the  Goddess  of  Reason.  She  was  really  the  symbol  of  licence, 
not  of  reason,  and  she  was  set  up  as  the  embodiment  ol 
the  popular  ideal.  Licence  and  free  thought  are  frequently 
confused  to-day.  If  it  can  be  said  that  any  government 
has  ever  been  run  on  the  deterministic  theory,  i.e.,  on  the 
supposition  that  no  one  is  responsible  for  his  actions,  it 
was  the  government  of  that  period.  Nowadays  it  is 
only  asylums  for  the  insane  that  are  managed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  non-responsibility  of  the  governed. 

The  so-caUed  love  of  truth,  of  which  our  opponents  so 
loudly  boast,  is,  in  my  experience,  not  so  much  a  love  of 
truth  as  it  is  a  love  of  licence — of  licence  to  think  as  they 
Uke,  irrespective  of  the  evidence.  They  also  display  a  love 
of  eccentricity.  Again,  modern  anti-theism  is  largely  born, 
as  I  have  said,  of  love  of  maintaining  conclusions  simply 
because  they  happen  to  have  been  embraced,  and  because, 
therefore,  it  is  felt  to  be  an  irksome  and  unpleasant  task 
to  exchange  these  conclusions  for  others.  Most  atheists 
are  exceedingly  dogmatic :  dogmatism  does  duty  for 
argument  ;  but  rigid  dogmatism  is  not  usually  associated 
with  open-mindedness. 
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Unlike  the  atheist,  the  man  who  believes  in  God  believes 
also  in  the  existence  of  an  objective  truth  transcending  man's 
present  theories.  The  theist  believes  in  the  existence  of  a 
perfect  truth,  which  exists  in  the  mind  of  an  omniscient 
Being.  According  to  the  firm  conviction  of  the  theist,  to 
seek  that  ultimate  truth  is  to  seek  to  enter  into  the  very- 
mind  of  God,  and  this  is  what  the  religious  man  aims  at. 
Truth-seeking  is  part  of  his  religion — of  his  worship  of  the 
God  of  Truth.  This  theistic  belief  in  a  perfect,  a  super- 
human, an  objective  truth,  is  a  great  inspiration  to  tlie 
theistic  truth-seeker.  When  he  discovers  any  truth,  he 
feels  at  once  and  instinctively  that  it  is  God's  truth  that 
he  has  found,  something  divine.  This  conviction  makes  ( 
him  cry  out,  as  Kepler  did  when  he  discovered  the  laws  ' 
of  planetary  motion  :  "  Oh  God,  I  am  re-thinking  Thy 
thoughts." 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  if  there  be  no  God  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  perfect  and  objective  truth  :  there 
can  be  no  absolute  standard  of  truth  :  for  finite  man's 
ideas  of  the  truth  can  never  be  more  than  merely  finite, 
tentative  and  provisional. 

Further,  our  opponents  are  nearly  all  of  them  materialists 
and  determinists.  How  can  a  man  who  adopts  the  material- 
istic and  the  deterministic  theories  of  the  universe  and  cf 
man  imagine  that  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  seek  th  ■ 
truth  ?  What  I  mean  is  this  :  if  all  the  conflicting  a  n't 
incompatible  ideas  which  happen  to  exist  in  the  brain  of  nii^n 
are  every  one  of  them  equally  necessitated  by  blind  forces, 
if  man  himself  has  no  control  over  his  ideas,  how  can  he 
call  himself  a  truth  seeker  ?  Truth-seeking  implies  dis- 
crimination between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false.  If  all 
human  ideas  are  wholly  determined  by  blind  necessity,  or 
by  chance,  and  not  at  all  by  human  choice,  if  all  our  con- 
ceptions are  what  they  are  merely  as  the  result  of  the 
working  out  of  factors  over  which  man  himself  has  no  con- 
trol whatever,  what  can  be  meant  by  truth-seeking  ?  The 
phrase  is  meaningless  !     If  no  man  has  any  control  at  all 
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over  his  thoughts  or  over  his  conclusions,  and  no  power  of 
choice  at  all,  what  possible  meaning  can  be  attached  by 
the  atheist  to  his  boasted  search  after  truth,  or  to  his 
complaint  that  we  do  not  adequately  discriminate  and  choose 
between  the  true  and  the  false  ?  If  man  has  no  freedom 
of  choice  whatever,  the  distinction  which  the  self-styled  Free- 
thinker draws  between  himself  and  us  disappears.  If,  as 
he  says,  he  has  no  power  to  choose  between  any  kind  of 
alternatives,  then  he  has  no  real  power  to  weigh  evidence, 
or  carefully  to  select  from  amongst  the  many  conflicting 
ideas  which  men  entertain,  or  to  discriminate  between  the 
many  incompatible  theories  which  are  put  forward  with 
regard  to  what  is  to  be  considered  as  true  or  false. 

If  determinism  is  justified,  then,  surely,  the  search 
for  truth  must  be  a  pure  delusion.  For  the  consistent 
determinist  there  is  no  rational  truth-seeking  at  aU, 
there  is  no  real  exercise  of  human  judgment.  It  is, 
therefore,  very  illogical  for  the  materialist,  or  for  the  deter- 
minist, to  say  that  he  is  a  better  seeker  after  truth  than 
others  are  who  believe  in  man's  power  to  discriminate  and 
choose.  According  to  the  materialistic  and  deterministic 
conception  of  the  nature  of  man  and  the  universe,  truth- 
seeking  can  have  no  possible  meaning  whatever.  There  is, 
in  fact,  obviously,  no  search  for  truth  at  all,  according  to  the 
hypothesis  of  our  opponents.  Therefore,  it  is  absurd  for 
them  to  lay  claim  to  a  greater  veneration  for,  and  a  greater 
love  for,  truth,  than  are  possessed  by  the  man  who  is  fully 
convinced  that  perfect  truth  exists,  objectively — that  it 
exists  in  perfection — in  the  mind  of  God,  and  that  man  is 
free  to  discriminate  and  to  choose  between  alternative 
theories.  Those  who  believe  themselves  to  be  free  act 
much  more  freely  than  those  who  are  convinced  that 
they  have  no  freedom. 

Further,  if  there  be  nothing  in  the  universe  but  matter, 
if  there  is  no  such  reality  as  spirit,  how  can  there  be  such 
a  thing  as  knowledge,  which,  if  it  exists,  is  certainly  not 
matter  ?    Nor  is  it  mechanical  energy.    How  can  such  a  thing 
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as  knowledge  exist  if  there  be  no  knowing  subject  ?  How 
can  one  have  a  true  conception,  by  a  non-existent  subject, 
of  the  nature  of  any  object  ?  If  there  be  only  objects,  and 
no  subjects,  how  can  the  latter  entertain  true  ideas  or  false 
ideas  about  the  former  ? 

The  theist  believes  that,  whatever  measure  of  truth  may 
exist  in  the  mind  of  any  man,  is  genuine  correspondence 
between  finite,  human  thought,  and  God's  omniscient  know- 
ledge. Or  the  theist  may  regard  man's  finite  grasp  of 
objective  facts  as  being  correspondence  between  the  sub- 
jective ideas  of  a  real  psychic  being,  on  the  one  hand,  and\ 
objective  facts,  on  the  other  hand.  He  also  believes  that 
this  correspondence  between  human  thought  and  objective 
fact  is  arrived  at  by  (i)  man's  self-determination  to  get  at 
the  actual  facts  ;  and  also  by  (2)  man's  deliberate  choice 
of  the  most  probable  of  the  various  alternative  theories 
with  regard  to  them  that  occur  to  the  human  mind.  ^ 

But  the  materialistic  determinist  does  not   believe  in  a  \ 
perfect  truth  existing  in  a  Supreme  Mind,   nor  does  he 
believe  in  man's  freedom  to  choose  between  alternative  j 
theories,  nor  does  he  believe  even  in  the  objective  existence  j 
of  -psychic  beings  who  think. 

Yet  again  :  All  valid  science,  that  is  to  say,  all  man's 
real  knowledge  of  nature,  is  obviously  quite  impossible 
unless  the  universe  be  intelligible.  If  nature  be  unintel- 
ligible in  itself,  it  cannot  become  in  any  degree  intelligible 
to  us.  All  (a)  human  knowledge  of  nature,  and  all  {h) 
reliance  upon  our  knowledge  of  nature,  are  built  up  upon 
the  innate  assumption  on  our  part  that  the  human  mind  can 
understand  something  about  nature  because  nature  is  an 
intelligible  system.  But  if  nature  be  not  the  result  of  an 
Intelligent  Agent,  how  can  it  possibly  be  an  intelligible 
system.  If  there  be  no  Governor  of  the  universe,  there 
can  be  no  cosmic  Government,  and,  therefore,  there  can  be 
no  cosmic  order  for  us  to  study  and  to  know.  If  nature  ; 
be  not  an  intelligible  system,  we  can  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  orderly  working  of  a  cosmic  system.      Either 
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nature  is  the  effect  produced  by  an  Intelligent  Agent,  in 
which  case  inteUigent  human  beings  (especially  if  they  be, 
to  some  extent,  "  made  in  the  image  of  "  that  InteUigent 
Agent)  can  understand  something  of  His  system ;  or  else 
all  science  and  all  philosophy  are  obviously  impossible, 
and  in  that  case  what  we  call  scientific  and  philosophical 
truth  is  mere  delusion. 

If  there  be  no  truth  to  seek,  what  meaning  are  we  to 
attach  to  truth-seeking  ?  If  the  atheist  denies  the  existence 
of  an  Intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  or  if — ^what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing — ^he  emphatically,  dogmatically,  aggres- 
sively and  fiercely  does  not  beHeve  in  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  theism,  he  has  no  logical  reason  whatever  for 
supposing  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  truth  to  be  sought. 
In  that  case,  his  claim  to  be  far  more  enamoured  of  truth 
than  is  the  theist,  and  to  be  a  more  painstaking  truth-seeker, 
is  a  claim  which,  upon  investigation,  does  not  appear  to 
mean  much. 

2.  THE  IDEAL  OF  FREEDOM 
Amongst  other  ideals  which  inspire  our  opponents  to 
enthusiasm  is  the  ideal  of  Freedom  :  the  antipathy  to  coer- 
cion, or  to  any  kind  of  irrational  taboo.  They  say  that 
the  Christian  sneers  at  the  savage's  unreasoning  slavery  to 
taboo,  a  slavery  which  is  found  ever3^where  in  the  Mission 
Field,  abroad,  but  that  the  missionary  himself  is  also  the 
slave  of  taboo,  but  of  a  different  kind,  namely,  a  taboo  of 
freedom  of  thought.  Our  antagonists  consider  that, 
throughout  his  whole  history,  man  has  been  unnecessarily 
shackled  and  needlessly  enslaved  by  multitudinous  pro- 
hibitions, and  by  unnecessary  and  absurd  rules  and  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  what  is  owing — in  the  matter  of  belief 
about  nature,  and  in  the  way  of  emotion,  of  thought,  and 
of  action — to  a  Supreme  Being,  Who,  however,  in  all  prob- 
ability, has  no  existence  outside  the  superstitious  imagina- 
tion of  priest-ridden  man.  The  anti-theist  says  that  he, 
for  his  part,  is  out  to  fight  all  beHef  in  a  religion  which  limits 
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freedom  and  which  saddens  hfe  by  forbidding  the  enjoyment 
of  everything  which  is  easy  and  pleasant  and  by  demanding 
the  performance  of  many  things  that  are  unpleasant  and 
difficult  to  perform,  on  pain  of  eternal  damnation  irta 
material  Hell-fire  (which  has,  however,  they  say,  no  actual 
existence). 

A  Reply  to  the  Above  Contentions 

I  reply  :— 

Freedom  is,  doubtless,  a  splendid  thing,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  beneficial  freedom,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  pernicious  licence,  on  the  other  hand. 
One  is  sometimes  inclined  to  quote :  "  Oh  Freedom,  what 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name!  "^ 

In  all  ages  the  Christian  saint,  as  the  result  of  his  own 
experience,  has  reiterated  with  passionate  enthusiasm  the 
conviction  that  God's  "  service  is  perfect  freedom."  He 
has  experienced  throughout  his  life  that  "  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  In  order  to  enjoy  this  sense  of  perfect 
freedom  one  must  first  discover  what  the  unbending  law  is, 
and  then  persistently  prefer  to  obey  it.  Unlike  licence, 
true  freedom  consists  in  willing  obedience  to  inexorable 
law.  Mere  licence  consists  in  ignoring  law — and  entails 
suffering  the  penalty. 

In  what  sense  is  the  man  who  calls  himself  a  freethinker 
more  free  in  his  thinking  than  is  a  Christian  ?  Strictly 
speaking,  if  words  are  to  have  any  meaning,  a  freethinker 
must  be  a  person  who  is  free  in  his  thinking.  But  those 
who  call  themselves  "  Freethinkers,"  with  a  capital  F,  are 
those  who  are  and  who  feel  themselves  to  be  very  much 
tied  down  to  rigid  dogmas  of  a  negative  kind.  They  have 
labelled  themselves  and  they  never  allow  themselves  to  forget 
the  fact  that  they  are  labelled. 

The     so-called    "  Freethinker "    appears     to     consider, 

^  This  is  the  original  form  of  the  later  expression  of  the  same 
idea  :  "  Oh  Liberty,  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy 
name ! " 
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however,  that,  because  he  has  adopted  negative  hypotheses 
with  regard  to  (a)  the  existence  of  God,  (b)  the  existence 
of  a  spiritual  sphere,  (c)  a  Ufe  beyond  the  grave,  and  (d) 
man's  power  to  choose  between  alternatives,  and  because 
he  has  no  intention  whatever  of  departing — even  by  a 
hair's  breadth — from  his  negative  theories  (and,  perhaps, 
does  not  even  feel  himself  to  be  in  the  least  free  to  give  up 
any  of  these  theories),  that,  therefore,  in  some  unexplained 
way,  he  is  more  free  in  his  thinking  than  is  the  man  who  has 
ultimately  arrived  at  quite  opposite  conclusions. 

The  orthodox  "  Freethinker "  applies  the  designation 
only  to  those  who  agree  with  him  with  regard  to  the  four 
points  mentioned  above,  and  to  those  who  are  definitely 
not  theists.  But  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see  why  this, 
or  why  any  other  dogmatic  system  of  cut-and-dried,  opinions, 
should  deserve  the  name  of  "  freethought,"  rather  than 
any  other  cut-and-dried  system  of  opinions,  because  any 
and  every  form  of  confident  dogmatism  is  suggestive  of  the 
fossilization  and  stereotyping  of  thought. 

On  what  grounds  can  negation  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
freethinking,  and  assertion  be  considered  as  being  born 
of  the  antithesis  of  freedom  of  thought  ? 

That  great  and  really  genuine  freethinker,  Goethe,  puts 
the  words  "  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Negation  "  into  the  mouth 
of  Mephistopheles.  Goethe  did  not  regard  it  to  be  an  intel- 
lectual virtue  to  deny,  rather  than  to  affirm,  but  quite  the 
contrary  :  he  considered  the  spirit  of  negation  to  be  devihsh. 

Surely  in  any,  and  in  every,  department  of  thought,  the 
most  dogmatic  and  most  "  cocksure  "  person,  the  individual 
whose  opinions  are  the  most  rigidly  stereotyped,  is,  for  that 
reason,  the  least  free  in  his  thinking,  whether  his  dogmatism 
be  of  a  positive  or  of  a  negative  nature  on  the  points  in 
dispute, 

I,  who  am  a  Christian  theist,  claim  that  I  am  more  free 
in  my  thinking,  and  that,  in  that  respect,  I  am  more  entitled 
to  label  myself  a  freethinker  than  is  any  self-styled  "  free- 
thinker **  opponent  whom  I  have  ever  met  in  debate — 
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however  much  he  may  have  prided  himself  upon  being  a, 
so-called,  "Freethinker."  The  term  "freethinker"  should 
be  applied,  not  to  the  dogmatic  supporter  of  any  particular 
set  of  cut-and-dried  conclusions,  whether  positive  or  negative, 
but  rather  to  the  open-minded  truth-seeker,  to  the  un- 
biased investigator,  whose  ideal  is  not  to  defend  energeti- 
cally certain  theories  against  all  criticism,  but  whose 
aim  is  the  impartial  discovery,  and  the  careful  considera- 
tion, of  the  reasons  both  for  and  against  entertaining  his 
present  opinions,  whatever  they  may  be. 

The  genuine  freethinker  is,  surely,  not  so  much  the  person 
who  merely  elects  to  label  himself  such,  but  rather  the  one 
who  (a)  really  thinks  and  studies,  and  {b)  who  thinks  freely. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members  of  that  society,  the 
official  organ  of  which  is  called  the  Freethinker,  the  most 
bitterly  biased  and  the  most  vituperative  paper  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  are  by  no  means  enamoured  of  thought,  nor 
are  they  at  all  fond  of  study.  Further,  they  as  amen- 
able to  the  mere  obiter  dicta  of  the  President  of  that  very 
insignificant  Society,  who  is  their  Pope,  as  Roman 
Catholics  are  to  the  official  pronouncements  of  the  great 
Roman  CathoHc  Church  as  voiced  by  the  Holy  Father 
when  issuing  decisions  in  the  name  of  his  world-wide 
communion. 

To  be  really  entitled  to  the  designation  freethinker,  a 
man  must  (a)  hold  no  brief  for  anything  but  the  truth ; 
and  {b)  he  must  realize  that  he  has  not  yet  made  a  corner 
in  the  whole  of  the  truth  :  he  must  recognize  that  he  has 
still  very  much  to  learn,  and  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  may  prove  to  be  mistaken  in  many  of  his  conclusions. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  above  statement  about  the 
so-called  "  Freethinker  "  being  less  entitled  to  the  term  than 
are  Roman  Catholics,  is  a  gross  exaggeration.  Let  us 
consider  this  point : — 

The  typical  "  Freethinker,"  the  orthodox  adherent  of 
that  narrow  little  anti-theistic  sect,  is  nearly  always  a 
determinist  and  a  materialist.     As  a  determinist  and  as  a 
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materialist,  he  dogmatically  asserts  that  everything  in  the 
universe — including  man,  and  all  his  thoughts  and  decisions 
— ^that  everything,  in  fact — is  absolutely  determined  by 
blind  and  purposeless  necessity.  He  denies  that  any  free- 
dom whatever  exists  anywhere  in  the  Cosmos.  If  this 
be  so,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  freedom,  then,  obviously, 
so-called  "  freethinkers  "  are  not  really  at  all  free  in  their 
thinking.  What,  then,  do  they  mean  by  their  assertion 
that  they  are  the  only  true  freethinkers  ?  According  to 
the  determinist  and  the  materialist  "  Freethinker,"  man 
has  no  freedom  of  initiative  whatever  :  he  has  absolutely 
no  measure  of  freedom  of  control  over  his  ideas  or  con- 
clusions or  theories.  Obviously,  then,  according  to  his 
own  theory,  whatever  else  he  may  be,  he  is  certainly  not 
a  freethinker. 

The  "  Freethinker  "  emphatically  asserts  that  man  has 
absolutely  no  power  of  free  choice  whatever.  He  main- 
tains that  all  a  man's  thoughts  and  all  of  his  ultimate 
decisions  upon  any,  and  upon  every  subject,  are  strictly 
and  irresistibly  determined  by  blind  necessity.  Therefore, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  to  weigh  the  evidence,  both 
for  and  against  any  particular  hypothesis,  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  truth,  he  is,  according  to  his  own  hypothesis,  wholly 
unable  to  do  so,  because  he  is  not  at  all  free  to  choose  between 
alternatives  :  every,  so-called,  act  of  choice  being  wholly 
necessitated  by  factors  over  which  the  freethinker  himself 
has  no  control  whatever.  In  order  to  think  freely  it  is 
most  essential  to  be  as  little  biased  as  possible  :  but  accord- 
ing to  our  opponents,  all  conclusions  are  irresistibly  dominated 
by  irresistible  bias.  In  other  words,  the  so-called  "  Free- 
thinker's "  individual  thoughts  and  intellectual  conclusions 
are,  according  to  his  own  hypothesis,  in  no  sense  at  all  the 
result  of  free  thought,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  outcome  of 
blind  necessity  acting  upon  him.  There  is,  in  fact,  according 
to  "  Freethinkers,"  no  such  thing  as  free  thought  in  the 
universe,  nor  is  there  anything  else  that  is  free  in  the  whole 
Cosmos. 
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Further,  nothing  Umits  freedom  more  than  the  certainty 
that  one  is  not  in  the  least  free.  In  the  case  of  hysteria, 
for  instance,  if  a  person  is  firmly  persuaded  that  she  is  not 
free  to  move  her  arm  or  her  leg,  she  ceases  to  be  free  to  move 
it.  If  a  man  be  hypnotized  and  told  that  he  is  not  free 
to  shut  his  eyes,  he  cannot  shut  them.  Those  who  feel  that 
they  are  the  absolute  slaves  of  circumstances,  gradually 
become  more  and  more  enslaved  to  circumstances  :  whereas, 
those  who  are  convinced  that,  in  a  very  large  degree,  they 
are  free,  would  rather  die  than  surrender  their  freedom. 

Now  the  Roman  Catholic  is  not  a  fatalist.  He 
believes  that  he  is  largely  free,  and,  therefore,  he  is 
likely  to  exercise  his  freedom.  If,  however,  a  man  is  cer- 
tain that  in  the  whole  universe  there  is  no  freedom  what- 
ever, which  is  what  the  "  Freethinker  "  believes,  he  must, 
if  he  be  logical,  be  convinced  that  there  cannot  possibly  be 
any  free  thought.  Therefore  the  "  Freethinker,"  if  he 
believes  in  his  own  creed,  does  not  reaUy  believe  that  he  is 
a  freethinker,  and  consequently  cannot  logically  claim 
that  the  term  can,  legitimately,  still  less,  pre-eminently, 
be  applied  to  him.  The  most  orthodox  and  the  most 
docile  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  on  the  contrary,  in- 
stinctively believe  that  they  possess  freedom  of  choice 
(within  limits).  The  Roman  Catholic  adult  believes 
himself  to  be  largely  free  to  choose  to  which  theological 
authority  to  bow,  and  when  he  has  chosen,  he  regards 
himself  to  be  free,  to  some  extent,  to  interpret  the  dicta 
of  that  authority  and,  in  those  cases  in  which  that  ecclesi- 
astical authority  leaves  any  point  to  the  decision  of  the 
individual,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  still  more  free  in  his 
thinking.  But  we  do  not  regard  Roman  Catholics  as 
"  Freethinkers." 

Personally,  I  belong  to  a  communion  which  is  very  much 
more  free  in  its  thinking  than  is  either  the  Roman  or  the 
Greek  Church. 

Long  ago  an  Anglican  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ^  gave 

*  Archbishop  Temple. 
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utterance  in  the  following  words  to  what  we  all  recognize 
to  be  a  platitude  : — 

"  The  study  of  Theology  and  Criticism  imperatively  demands 
freedom  for  its  conditions.  To  tell  a  man  to  study  and  yet  bid 
him,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  those  who  have  not  studied  is  to  mock  him.  If  the  con- 
clusions are  prescribed,  the  study  is  precluded."  ^ 

And  Westcott,  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  wrote  : — 

"  The  life  of  man  is  the  knowledge  of  God.  But  this  know- 
ledge lives  and  moves.  It  is  not  a  dead  thing  embalmed  once 
for  all  in  phrases." 

The  more  a  man  believes  in  the  reality  of  his  own  freedom, 
the  more  he  will  exercise  that  freedom,  and  the  more  he 
will  develop  his  power  of  initiative,  and  of  choice.  Con- 
versely, the  less  a  man  believes  in  his  power  to  choose,  the 
less  that  capacity  becomes  day  by  day. 

Whether  we  believe  in  any  particular  thing  or  not,  de- 
pends very  much  on  what  we  are.  A  man  like  Kitchener, 
being  what  he  is,  knows  for  certain  that  he  possesses  a  will 
of  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whose  friends 
have  to  "  put  him  away  "  in  an  asylum  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  no  longer  possessed  of  self-control,  and  therefore  is 
no  longer  responsible  for  his  actions,  may  come  in  time  to 
agree  with  his  friends  upon  that  point,  and  become  a  con- 
vinced determinist.  Therefore  the  determinist  is  pre- 
sumably less  self-determined  than  other  people  are. 

There  is,  however,  one  respect  in  which  I,  as  a  Christian, 
admit  that  I  am  less  free  in  my  thinking  than  are  the  gener- 
ality of  those  who  delight  to  call  themselves  Freethinkers, 
with  a  capital  F.  I  confess  that  it  is  quite  true  that  I  am 
limited  in  my  method  of  arriving  at  conclusions  in  a  way 
that  the  average  Freethinker  does  not  appear  to  be  limited. 
What  I  mean  is  this  :  I  do  not  consider  myself  to  be  free 
to  adopt  any  possible  conclusion,  however  illogical,  and  I 
do  not  desire  to  be  free  to  adopt  conclusions  which  are 
contradicted  by  the  facts.     By  the  exercise  of  my  freedom 

^  See  In  Peril  of  Change,  by  Masterman. 
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of  will,  I  deliberately  limit  my  liberty  of  choice  between  ' 
the  more  reasonable  of  alternative  conclusions.  My  choice, 
is  limited  by  the  facts,  which  facts  I  consider  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  discover,  and  to  take  adequate  account  of.  I  limit 
my  own  freedom  in  this  respect :  it  is  a  case  of  voluntary 
self-limitation.  I  have  no  wish  to  consider  myself  free  to 
arrive  at  any  conclusion,  irrespective  of  the  evidence.  I 
am  content  with  freedom  oithought.  I  have  no  craving  for 
licence  to  think  exactly  as  I  like,  irrespective  of  the  data 
available  for  arriving  at  true  and  sane  conclusions.  I  have 
no  desire  to  emulate  the  behaviour  of  most  of  my  determinist 
acquaintances  who  call  themselves  Freethinkers,  and  whose 
amazing  display  of  licence  to  dispense  with  all  serious 
investigation  and  with  all  unbiased  thought  does  not 
attract  me  in  the  least. 


CHAPTER    IV 

Unnecessary   Fears 

''  I  ^HE  anti-theist  has  a  notion  that,  if  there  be  a 
J[  God,  he  ought  not  to  have  created  fear  which  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  misery,  and,  further,  that  in  all  ages 
and  everywhere,  religion  has  been  almost  wholly  born 
of  fear.  He  says  that  primitive  man,  living  as  he  did  in 
constant  conflict  with  nature,  was  frequently  overwhelmed 
by  forces  over  which  he  had  little  or  no  control,  and  that, 
therefore,  he  lived  in  constant  dread  of  natural  forces. 
This  fear  begat  religion,  because  primitive  man  personified 
the  physical  forces  of  nature,  and  then  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  the  mythical  personalities  whom  his  super- 
stitious imagination  had  created.  Religion,  we  are  told, 
is,  to  the  ignorant,  what  Science  is  to  the  cultured,  viz., 
a  method  of  self-defence  against  nature.  The  opponent 
of  theism  maintains,  further,  that,  even  now,  religion  con- 
sists, to  a  great  extent,  of  craven  fear,  and  is  kept  alive 
chiefly  by  fear.  The  anti-theist  thinks  that  the  primary 
motive  of  rehgious  people  is  to  escape  Hell-fire,  hereafter, 
and  to  avoid  the  physical  catastrophes  and  other  punish- 
ments, here  on  earth,  which,  they  imagine,  attach  to  neglect 
of  religious  observances.  In  attacking  religion,  our  opponent 
considers  that  he  is  fighting  fear  of  Hell-fire,  fear  of  an 
imaginary  tyrannical  ghostly  Taskmaster,  with  an  eye 
which  for  ever  gazes,  through  the  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness,  at  man  groping  and  stumbling  painfully  along 
amidst  "  pitfaUs  and  gins  "  towards  his  final  end — ^the 
grave.  The  anti-theist  says  that,  in  combating  religion, 
he  is  combating  fear  of  the  priest,  or  of  "  Rev.  Stiggins,"  or 
of  "Mrs.  Grundy."     He  maintains  that  he  is  also  combating 
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fear  of  unfettered  thought,  fear  of  finding  out  the  truth, 
fear  of  progress,  because  progress  inevitably  means  change 
of  opinions,  in  other  words,  heterodoxy. 

The  anti-theist's  idea  of  the  Christian's  God  is  that  of  a 
purely  imaginary  being,  who  is  represented  as  a  censorious  >:,. 
taskmaster,  who  is  ever  seeking  for  symptoms  of  human  ]5 
frailty  amongst  those  who  live  in  an  environment,  and  who 
have  inherited  an  entail  which,  we  are  informed,  makes 
the  "  absurd  "  perfection  which  is  demanded  of  them  entirely 
impossible.  "  How  can  a  man  love  his  neighbour  as  him- 
self ?  "  we  are  asked  angrily,  "  how  can  he  possibly  "., 
behave  to  others  as  he  would  wish  them  to  behave  to  him,  ,_^ 
when  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  compels  every  man,  either  to  compete  fiercely 
with  his  neighbour,  or  else  to  be  wiped  out,  or,  at  least,  to 
go  to  the  wall  ?  "  The  first  law  of  nature,  we  are  told, 
is  that  of  self-preservation  :  and  the  second  law  of  nature, 
is  the  struggle  for  the  existence  of  offspring.  The  conditions 
of  life  necessitate  the  struggle  for  the  existence  of  oneself 
and  one's  family.  If,  then,  there  be  a  Great  First  Cause 
of  Nature,  if  there  be  a  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  Cosmos, 
it  is  His  primary  law  of  life  that  every  man  shall  struggle 
for  himself,  and  for  his  wife  and  children.  In  the  cosmic 
scheme,  struggle  for  material  existence,  and  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  in  that  struggle,  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  life. 

But,  we  are  told,  theism  handicaps  man  in  his  struggle 
for  material  existence,  by  advocating  rival  and  incompatible 
ideals,  which  have  no  survival  value,  such,  e.g.,  as,  dis- 
interestedness :  ideals  which  are  enforced  by  threats  of 
Hell-fire. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  a  very  obvious  duty  which  we  owe 
to  poor  struggling  humanity  to  save  mankind  from  all 
unnecessary  shackles  of  this  and  of  every  other  kind,  and 
to  rescue  him  from  all  avoidable  misery.  And,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  opponents,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  unnecessary  ills 
that  have  to  be  cured  is  the  groundless  fear  of  hellish  retri- 
bution, which  fear  is  sedulously  propagated  by  those  who 
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make  a  living  out  of  religion.  Religion  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  primarily  by  fear,  in  all  ages,  and  to  have  been  kept 
alive,  ever  since,  by  the  same  means. 

The  ethicist  argues  that  to  appeal  to  fear,  rather  than  to 
the  love  of  goodness  and  to  man's  love  of  his  fellows — ^to 
preach  Hell-fire,  or  any  other  kind  of  Hell — is  immoral, 
since  the  man  who  avoids  evil  actions  because  he  fears 
the  penalty  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  such  actions, 
is  no  more  moral  than  is  the  man  who  is  only  prevented 
from  committing  crime  because  the  police  are  watching 
him  with  a  view  to  taking  him  to  prison. 

A  Reply  to  the  Foregoing 

A  certain  amount  of  fear  is  absolutely  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  self-preservation.  Fear  is  the  instinctive 
tendency  to  avoid  danger.  It  has  great  survival  value.  If 
a  genus  of  living  creatures  wholly  ceased  to  be  actuated  by 
fear,  it  would  very  soon  cease  to  exist  :  it  would  rapidly 
become  extinct.  For  instance,  if  in  some  city  a  breed  of 
mice  arose  which  had  no  fear  of  cats,  the  breed  would  not 
survive  a  generation.  The  wise  and  loving  parent  assists 
nature  and  cultivates  in  his  children  a  fear  of  what  is  danger- 
ous, e.g.,  of  fire,  because  without  such  fear  of  fire  the  danger 
of  being  burned  to  death  would  be  very  considerable.  The 
wise  parent  teaches  his  children  to  be  afraid  of  falling  into 
deep  water — until  they  can  swim — because  otherwise  they 
would  run  unnecessary  risks  of  being  drowned.  Fear  has 
very  great  survival  value.  In  fact,  if  the  theory  of  evolution 
be  correct,  it  was  the  process  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
which  developed  fear  in  men,  and  in  animals.  It  survived 
because  of  its  value.  It  was  selected  on  account  of  its  great 
utility.  There  should  be  no  controversy  with  regard  to 
the  value  of  fear  :  it  is  so  very  obvious  that  living  creatures 
cannot  dispense  with  it. 

That  which  is  dangerous  should  be  so  regarded :  in  other 
words,  what  is  dangerous  should  be  feared.  But  the 
problem  arises,  are  religious  fears  necessary  ?     If  they  are, 
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the  further  question  arises :  Does  reHgion  overdo  its 
appeal  to  fear  ? 

Granted  that  fear  of  physical  dangers  is  necessary  for 
mere  animal  existence,  in  order  to  warn  animals  of  physical 
danger  to  life,  is  the  moral  and  spiritual  fear  which  is  advo- 
cated by  religion  similarly  useful  for  warning  man  of  moral 
and  of  spiritual  dangers,  dangers  to  man's  moral  and 
spiritual  life  ?  If  nature  is  all  of  a  piece,  then,  surely,  what 
is  true  of  fear  of  physical  ills,  must  be  true  also  of  fear  of 
psychic  or  spiritual  ills.  If  this  be  so,  the  question  arises, 
is  religious  fear  excessive  for  the  purpose  which  such  fear 
ought,  legitimately,  to  serve  ?  Is  the  appeal  to  fear  over- 
done ? 

Personally,  I  am  sure,  not  only  that  the  cultivation  of 
some  measure  of  fear  of  dangers  to  our  animal  existence 
is  an  essential  part  of  worldly  wisdom,  but  also  that  the 
fear  of  moral  and  of  spiritual  dangers  is  an  essential  part 
of  moral  and  spiritual  wisdom,  and,  further,  that  there  is 
far  too  little  fear  of  moral  and  of  spiritual  dangers,  instead 
of  being  too  much  of  such  fear.  The  laws  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  spheres  are  as  regular  and  as  inexorable  as  are 
the  laws  of  the  material  sphere,  and  the  results  of  moral 
and  spiritual  lawlessness  are  as  inevitable,  and  they  are  as 
regular  in  their  action,  as  are  the  results  of  lawlessness  in 
our  relations  with  material  uniformities.  But  the  results 
of  the  disregard  of  physical  uniformities  are,  to  most  minds, 
more  obvious,  and  are  therefore,  to  them,  more  impressive 
and,  consequently,  do  not  so  much  need  to  be  insisted 
upon  as  do  the  results  of  moral  and  of  spiritual  lawlessness. 

The  child  who  plays  with  fire  is  apt  to  discover,  more 
rapidly  and  more  fully,  the  inevitable  results  of  taking 
liberties  with  fire  than  he  is  to  discover  the  no  less  inevitable 
results,  and  the  even  more  serious  consequences,  of  taking 
Hberties  with,  and  running  counter  to,  the  moral  or  spiri- 
tual laws  of  the  Universe.  The  child  learns  to  avoid  the 
fire,  before  he  learns  to  avoid  spiritual  and  moral  evil. 

Before  we  can  accurately  decide  whether  there  is  too 
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much,  or  whether  there  is  too  httle  fear  of  moral  and  of 
spiritual  dangers,  we  must  know  of  which  of  these  dangers, 
the  physical,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  moral  and  spiritual, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  average  child — or  the  average  man 
or  woman,  for  that  matter — is  most  conscious.  Of  which 
kind  of  danger  is  he  most  afraid,  of  running  counter  to  the 
material  laws  of  the  cosmos,  or  of  breaking  the  moral  and 
spiritual  laws  of  the  Universe  ?  Of  which  does  the  average 
person  stand  in  the  greater  need  of  additional  fear  and  of 
more  warning  ?  That  is  the  question.  Surely  his  fear  of 
physical  nature,  and  of  ignoring  its  material  uniformities,  is 
much  greater  than  is  his  fear  of  running  counter  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  uniformities  of  the  cosmos,  in  other  words, 
than  his  fear  of  disobeying  the  will  of  the  Governor  and 
Creator  of  nature.  We  are  told,  that  the  element  of  fear 
in  religion  is  very  excessive,  but  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  nearly 
as  great  as  it  ought  to  be. 

"The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
But  the  theory  that  Christianity  is  primarily  a  religion  of 
fear  is,  of  course,  entirely  false.  It  is  essentially  a  religion 
of  love,  and  "  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  Although 
Christianity  begins  with  repentance  it  leads  up  to  salva- 
tion, or  the  condition  of  being  consciously  safe,  and,  there- 
fore, fearless.  So  far  from  adding  to  the  sum  total  of  human 
fear,  the  Christian  religion  lessens  the  amount  of  it. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  : — 

When  the  Burgoyne  went  down,  wild  panic  reigned  amongst 
the  great  majority  of  the  passengers  and  crew.  They  were 
terrified,  not  because  they  were  religious,  but  because  they 
were  not  religious.  The  religious  people  on  board,  however, 
presented  a  marked  contrast.  They  were  not  panic-stricken. 
According  to  anti-theists,  they  ought  to  have  been  the  most 
terrified  because  they  had  cultivated  the  tendency  to  be 
afraid.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  they  kept  their  heads 
because  they  had  so  largely  triumphed  over  fear.  The 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  their  devout  co-religionists, 
who  were  face  to  face  with  precisely  the  same  grim  spectre. 
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Death,  as  were  the  other  passengers,  quietly  and  calmly 
prepared  to  meet  it.  The  priests  heard  confessions  and 
pronounced  the  Absolution  over  those  who  had  made 
their  confession.  These  Christians,  according  to  all  accounts, 
presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  panic-stricken  mob 
around  them.  It  was  their  religion  which  saved  them 
from  panic ;  it  was  lack  of  religion  which  made  the 
irreligious  people  on  board  so  terrified. 

Although  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom," yet  "perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  The  saint  is 
not  a  timid  and  fearful  creature — witness  the  history  of  the 
martyrs  and  the  records  of  the  Mission  Field.  The  saint 
is  fearless  because  his  unshakable  trust  in  God  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  that  which  inspires  terror  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  recognize  no  paternal,  providential,  government  in 
the  cosmos,  who,  like  children  left  in  the  dark,  create 
imaginary  terrors,  and  who,  as  the  Psalmist  puts  it,  are 
often  in  fear  "  where  no  fear  "  is. 

Further,  the  thief  "  sees  in  each  bush  an  officer  "  (a 
policeman)  and  "  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth," 
but  religion  aims  at  persuading  people  to  lead  good  lives. 
Religion  aims  at  saving  man  from  sin,  and,  therefore,  from 
a  guilty  conscience,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  "  makes 
cowards  of  us  all."  Religion  is  essentially  a  scheme  of 
salvation,  a  condition  of  being  saved  and  of  feeling  safe. 
"  The  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding  "  does 
not  make  men  afraid,  but  it  is  the  feeling  of  estrangement 
from,  if  not  of  hostility  to,  the  Cosmic  Government  in  the 
moral  and  in  the  spiritual  spheres  which  creates  fears. 


CHAPTER    V 

Pain    and    Suffering 

ONE  of  the  most  common  of  the  objections  to  rehgion 
that  are  raised,  especially  by  the  poor  in  large  towns, 
is  that  Christian  Theism  is  far  too  optimistic  a  theory  of 
existence  to  fit  the  actual  facts  of  life  as  they  are  experienced 
by  the  submerged  tenth.  We  are  told  that  the  conception 
of  an  Omnipotent  Beneficent  Providence  emphatically 
does  not  fit  the  stern  and  pathetic  facts  of  life  as  they 
actually  are,  and  that,  obviously,  it  is  the  actual  facts  of 
real  Hfe  which  should  beget  the  theories  about  life,  not 
vice  versa.  We  are  told  that  the  squalid  and  pathetic  facts 
of  life,  as  they  really  are  in  the  experience  of  the  majority, 
should  not  be  garbled  to  fit  the  Christian  theory  of  an 
Almighty  and  Beneficent  Providence,  but  that  the  Christian 
theory  should  be  so  changed  as  to  lit  the  actual  facts  of  life. 
One  often  hears  objections  raised  which  are  to  this  effect  : — 
"  It  may  be  very  easy  and  quite  natural  for  you  well-to-do 
Christians,  with  your  comfortable  and  happy  lives,  to  beheve 
in  the  love  of  God,  and  in  a  uniformly  Beneficent  Providence, 
but  for  us  who  are  poor  it  is  very  different.  For  us  the 
great  problem  is  this :  If,  as  you  assert — but  cannot 
prove  to  us — there  be  a  loving  Heavenly  Father,  Who 
is  at  once  omniscient,  omnipotent,  and  benevolent,  why  am 
I  and  my  mates  condemned,  throughout  our  whole  lives, 
and  owing  to  no  fault  of  our  own,  to  live  such  a  worried 
existence  on  the  very  verge  of  unemployment  and  starvation, 
and  with  no  alternative  but  extreme  poverty  or  even  the 
workhouse  for  our  old  age  ?  If  it  be  true  that  God  created 
the  universe — by  whatever  process — and  if  it  be  true  also 
that  He  governs  the  Cosmos,  was  it  a  fatherly  action  on  His 
part  to  produce,  and  to  perpetuate,  social  and  economic 
conditions  which  result  in  so  much  human  sorrow  and  pain 
throughout  the  world  ?  The  same  applies  to  living  creatures 
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below  the  level  of  man.  Nature  is  '  red  in  tooth  and  claw,'  ^ 
and  even  your  Bible  admits  that  '  the  whole  creation  groan- 
eth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until  now/  and  that  man, 
the  most  sensitive  of  all  beings,  '  is  born  to  trouble  as  the 
sparks  fly  upwards.'  If  God  exists,  either  He  cannot 
improve  things,  or  else  He  will  not.  In  the  former  case  He 
is  not  Almighty  ;  in  the  latter  case  He  is  not  Beneficent. 
The  only  alternative  is  that  He  does  not  know  what  is 
going  on,  and  in  that  case  He  is  not  omniscient." 

Many  a  man  thus  refuses,  on  moral  and  on  sentimental 
grounds,  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God.  He  says  that 
he  would  rather  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  at  all 
than  believe  in  a  God  Who  either  cannot,  or  else  will  not, 
put  a  stop  to  the  appalhng  amount  of  misery  that  exists. 
He  says  that  he  prefers  to  think  that  automatic  nature  is 
merely  an  inanimate  and  irresponsible  mechanism,  which 
quite  unknowingly,  and  without  intending  any  mischief, 
grinds  the  quivering  living  creatures  which  fall  into  its  power. 
It  is  often  our  opponent's  heart  and  his  moral  ideals  which 
oppose  his  belief  in  an  Almighty,  Omniscient  and  Omni- 
present God  Who,  if  He  exists,  must  be  aware  of  the  suffer- 
ing of  His  children,  and  yet — according  to  our  opponents — 
"  does  nothing  to  stop  it."  If  there  be  an  Omniscient  and 
Omnipotent  Divine  Ruler — if  there  be  a  tender  Heavenly 
Father — (the  man  in  the  crowd  argues) — He  can  hardly 
be  less  sympathetic  and  less  helpful  than  ordinary  human 
nature  is,  yet,  when  the  little  infant  of  parents  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  out  of  work,  cries  out  in  vain  for 
food,  hour  after  hour,  or  shrieks  with  pain,  it  is  only  man 
who  come^  forward  and  does  anything  to  relieve  its  sufferings. 
Our  opponent  tells  us  that  he  would,  therefore,  rather  believe 
in  man,  and  if,  in  his  pain,  he  should  so  far  lose  his  self- 
respect  as  to  cry  out  for  mercy  and  for  help,  he  prefers  to 
make  his  appeal  to  that  which  is  highest  in  human  nature, 
rather  than  to  "  cringe  abjectly  and  uselessly,"  as  he  ex- 
presses it,  to  a  great  problematical  mysterious  Power  of 
1  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam, 
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which,  so  far  as   he  is  aware,  neither   he  nor  anyone  else 
really  knows  anything  whatever. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Foregoing 
The  difficulty  which  we  have  now  to  face  is  the  most 
serious  of  all  that  we  shall  have  to  consider,  and  it  cannot 
be  solved  adequately.  Finite  man's  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  great  Cosmic  Scheme  is  like  an  infant's  attempt 
to  estimate  what  is  in  the  mind  of  a  great  artist  by  means 
of  a  glance  at  the  picture  which  the  artist  has  but  just 
commenced.  Something,  however,  can  be  said  to  lessen  the 
difficulty  which  the  existence  of  pain  presents.  In  the  past, 
many  of  the  less  educated  of  Christian  theists  have  either 
pronounced  doubt  upon  this  point  to  be  wicked,  and  have 
on  that  ground  refused  to  attempt  to  solve  it,  or,  as  an 
alternative,  they  have  claimed  to  be  able  to  explain  it  quite 
away,  and  they  have  been  taken  at  their  word  by  people 
who,  after  listening  patiently  to  the  explanation,  have  gone 
away  quite  dissatisfied  with  it. 

The  opponents  of  theism  consider,  apparently,  that  their 
negative  position  does  not  entail  any  necessity  to  explain 
the  mysteries  of  the  cosmos  or  of  human  life.  They  say 
that  they  do  not  profess  to  do  anything  but  refute  theism, 
and  they  seem  to  imagine  that  theism  is  obviously  dis- 
credited unless  it  successfully  solves  all  mysteries,  and 
solves  them  to  the  satisfaction  of  atheists.  Theirs  is  an 
easy  and  a  convenient  role,  but  one  which  does  not  carry 
conviction  with  it.  Our  opponents  imagine  that  if  theism 
fails  adequately  to  solve  all  mysteries,  such  as,  e.g.,  that 
of  the  existence  of  pain  and  sorrow,  and  to  solve  them  all 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critical  opponents  of  theism,  then 
our  failure  justifies  the  contentions  of  anti-theism  :  that 
we  thus  justify  them  in  proportion  to  our  failure  to  solve 
adequately  the  mysteries  of  existence  to  the  satisfaction  of 
atheists.  All  that  they  have  to  do,  they  think,  is  merely  to 
sit  around  and  criticize  our  efforts. 

But  the  mysteries  of  existence  were  not  created  by  theists. 
Our    attempts    to    solve    them  did    not    originate    them. 
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Theists  are  not  responsible  either  for  the  existence  of  pain 
and  suffering,  or  for  the  fact  that  their  existence  is 
a  mystery.  The  facts  exist,  and  they  are  mysterious. 
Those  who  can  best  solve  the  numerous  mysteries  of  exist- 
ence, although  they  can  do  so  but  partially,  have,  to  that 
extent,  justified  their  claim  to  possess  the  best  available 
working  theory  with  regard  to  them.  Those  who  have  no 
explanation,  whatever,  to  offer  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
the  universe,  ought  to  be  chary  of  their  criticism  of  those 
who  have.  Merely  to  grumble  at  our  solution  of  any 
mystery  is  not  tantamount  to  supplying  a  superior  alterna- 
tive solution  to  the  mystery.  No  specific  attitude  towards 
existence  is  justified  by  merely  finding  fault  with  other 
attitudes  towards  existence  ;  each  must  justify  itself,  as 
well  as  criticize  its  rivals.  Moreover,  everything  in  nature 
is  enshrouded  in  mystery.  Every  department  of  natural 
science  does  but  represent  a  little  knowledge  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  impenetrable  mystery.  If  it  were  other- 
wise with  theology  the  inference  would  be  that  it  did  not 
really  deal  with  objective  reality. 

The  most  intelligent  and  experienced  atheistic  advocates 
say  that,  to  atheism,  the  existence  of  pain  and  suffering 
constitutes  no  mystery  :  that  they  are  merely  facts.  But 
they  say  that,  to  those  who  believe  in  a  Beneficent  Provi- 
dence, the  prevalence  of  pain  and  suffering  constitute,  not 
merely  a  mystery,  but  a  clear  refutation  of  the  theistic 
hypothesis. 

Most  of  the  opponents  of  theism,  however,  assert  emphati- 
cally that  the  existence  of  pain  is  a  most  mysterious  problem, 
and  they  regard  the  existence  of  this  problem,  and  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  solution  of  it,  as  the  best  argument 
for  atheism.  But  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  pain  is 
felt  by  them  to  be  a  perplexing  problem  is  a  reason  for 
believing  in  theism,  not  in  atheism.  Let  me  explain  what 
I  mean. 

There  is  no  problem  of  pleasure.  No  one  considers  the 
existence   of   happiness   to   be   an   impenetrable   mystery. 
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Why  then  does  the  existence  of  pain  constitute  a  problem  ? 
No  one  regards  the  prevalence  of  the  joy  of  life  to  be  a 
difficult  problem.  Why,  then,  does  the  existence  of  pain 
constitute  such  a  perplexing  problem,  or,  in  fact,  why  does 
it  present  any  problem  at  all  ?  Why  is  it  not  just  merely 
a  fact  ?  Why  does  it  imperatively  call  for  some  explana- 
tion ? 

The  answer  is  :  Because  those  who  regard  the  existence 
of  pain  to  be  a  problem,  even  if  they  call  themselves  atheists, 
entertain,  at  the  back  of  their  minds,  not  merely  the  belief 
that  "  Nature  red  in  tooth  and  claw  shrieks  against  "  our 
creed,  but,  also,  the  firm  conviction  (which  they  deny 
with  their  lips)  that  (i)  some  Supreme  Being  is  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  constitution  of  the  Universe  ; 
(2)  that  this  Responsible  Being  ought  to  be  benevolent 
and  just ;  (3)  that  the  existence  of  pain  clashes  with  their 
ineradicable  conviction  that  the  constitution  of  the  Cosmos 
ought  to  he  beneficent. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  "  ought,"  however,  if  there 
be  no  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  i.e.,  if  everything  is  the  mere 
outcome  of  chance  or  of  the  fortuitous  interplay  of  inorganic 
matter  and  energy.  Responsibility  implies  a  moral  sense, 
and  the  power  to  choose  between  alternatives.  If  there  be 
no  Creator  nor  Governor  of  the  Cosmos,  then  the  existence 
of  pain  presents  no  problem  at  all :  it  is  merely  a  fact.  Yet 
to  the  average  atheist  the  existence  of  pain  is  a  very  serious 
problem  :  it  is  a  great  mystery  upon  which  he  loves  to 
dwell — a  mystery  which,  however,  he  considers  that  he 
himself  is  not  called  upon  to  solve,  because  his  sole  duty 
is  to  criticize  theism,  not  to  put  forward  a  rival  alternative 
solution  of  existence.  He  contends  that  theists  must 
solve  the  problem  in  order  to  substantiate  their  belief  in  a 
beneficent  God.  But  if  the  atheist's  philosophy  of  the 
universe  be  correct,  pain  is  but  a  fact  :  its  existence  does 
not  constitute  any  mystery  at  all ;  it  needs  no  explanation. 

Although  the  theist  does  not  profess  to  explain  away  all 
mysteries,  yet  he  does  succeed  in  shedding  some  light  upon 
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them  all,  and  to  the  extent  that  he  does  so,  he,  so  far,  justifies 
his  claim  to  possess  a  sane  and  useful  philosophy  of  existence. 
No  philosophy,  whether  it  be  atheism  or  any  other,  justifies 
itself  by  merely  making  grimaces  at  rival  philosophies. 
Rival  philosophies  stand  or  fall  with  their  relative  capacity 
to  explain  the  facts  of  existence  and  of  experience.  Atheism, 
as  I  have  said,  pretends  to  solve  no  mysteries.  Theism 
does  its  best  to  solve  all  of  them. 

What  then  can  those  who  believe  in  Providence  say  by 
way  of  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  of  the  existence 
of  suffering  ?  Well,  our  opponents  all  of  them  believe  in 
evolution,  and  if  the  theory  of  evolution  be  correct,  pain 
must  undoubtedly  be  beneficial,  because  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  perpetuated  and  developed  by  a  system  which 
selects  for  survival  favourable  variations  only,  and  eliminates 
pernicious  variations.  The  capacity  to  feel  pain  must 
have  survival  value,  because  otherwise — in  common  with 
the  capacity  to  move,  to  see,  to  hear,  etc. — it  would  not 
have  been  selected  for  survival. 

Pain  is,  in  fact.  Nature's  danger  signal.  As  such,  it  is 
not  only  very  beneficial,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Pain,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  forcibly  attracts  attention 
to  that  part  of  our  frame  where  such  attention  is  needed, 
and  it  compels  us  to  consider  what  it  is  that  causes  the  pain, 
and  it  impels  us  to  discover  how  that  cause  may  be  removed. 
For  instance,  a  man  may  pay  no  attention  to  his  teeth  until 
they  ache  ;  if  they  never  ached  he  would  neglect  to  attend  to 
their  health.  Even  when  something  had  gone  seriously 
wrong  with  them,  he  would  not  consult  a  dentist  until  it 
was  too  late  to  save  the  teeth,  unless  he  felt  pain  in 
them.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  toothache  there  would, 
probably,  be  no  dentist  to  consult.  Further,  if  man  had  no 
nerves  in  his  teeth  he  would  continue  to  do  things  which 
now  he  carefully  avoids  on  the  ground  that  they  make 
his  teeth  ache.  If  his  teeth  had  no  sensitive  nerves  he 
would  lose  them  very  much  more  quickly  than  he  does  at 
present  and  his  general  health  would  suffer  rreatly.     The 
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sensitiveness  of  teeth  has  evolved  because  such  sensitiveness 
has  survival  value  for  the  possessor  of  the  teeth. 

Or,  again,  when  a  man  is  warming  himself  at  the  fire,  if 
his  coat-tails  were  to  ignite,  he  might  very  easily  burn  to 
death  were  it  not  for  the  warning  sensation  of  pain  which  is 
caused  by  the  excessive  heat  resulting  from  his  scorching 
clothes.  The  capacity  to  feel  pain  has  increased  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  the  selection  of  favourable  variations. 
It  is  pain,  or  intense  discomfort,  which  warns  a  man  that 
he  is  ill  and  must,  therefore,  take  care  of  his  health. 

It  is  obvious  that  pain  is  necessary  as  nature's  warning, 
attracting  attention  to  that  which,  if  neglected,  would  mean 
certain  injury  to,  and  very  probably  complete  destruction 
of,  the  body.  The  capacity  to  feel  pain  is  of  very  consider- 
able "  survival  value."  In  fact,  the  late  Sir  Alfred  Russel 
Wallace,  who  was  a  very  great  authority  on  the  subject  of 
Natural  History,  and  who  was  co-discoverer  with  Darwin 
of  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  says  that  the 
capacity,  on  the  part  of  any  particular  creature,  to  feel  pain 
is  the  exact  measure  of  the  utility  of  pain  to  that  creature,  be- 
cause utility  is  the  measure  of  the  development  of  any  faculty. 

If  a  painless  race  of  men  were  evolved  it  would,  as  I  have 
said,  very  soon  become  extinct.  The  alternative,  therefore, 
is  pain  or  extinction.  The  theist  prefers  the  former.  Does  the 
atheist  prefer  the  latter  ?  Very  few  of  them  prefer  death  to 
life. 

Much  the  same  principle  applies  to  mental  suffering,  or  to 
the  pangs  of  conscience  :  they  are  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  mind  and  of  the  moral  sense. 

Again,  pain  is  a  necessary  incentive  to  action.  For 
instance,  the  painful  sensations  of  hunger,  of  thirst,  of  cold, 
etc.,  urge  living  creatures  to  satisfy  the  imperative  needs  of 
their  physical  nature  to  which  these  painful  sensations  draw 
attention.  Not  only  fitness  and  therefore  happiness,  but 
animal  existence  itself,  depend  upon  activity,  and  activity 
depends  upon  incentive  to  exertion,  and  pain  and  discomfort 
are  such  incentives. 
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It  is  tnie  that  Tennyson  speaks  of  "  Nature,  red  in  tooth 
and  claw,"  shrieking  against  the  Christian  creed,  but  those 
who  are  so  fond  of  quoting  this  passage,  conveniently  omit 
to  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  great  poet  employed  that  phrase 
as  a  dramatic  background  to  throw  up  into  bold  relief  the 
ultimate  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  subject  up  to  which 
he  was  working. 

One  of  the  men  who  has  most  carefully  and  most 
successfully  studied  natural  history  throughout  a  very 
long  life,  and  who  stands  out  prominently  as  one  of  our 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject,  is  the  naturahst  to 
whom  I  have  just  referred  and  who  has  lately  passed 
away.  Sir  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  O.M.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 
He  was,  as  I  have  remarked,  co-discoverer  with  Darwin  of 
the  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  by  the  process  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  After 
writing  of  the  necessity  for  struggle  and  of  the  imperative 
need  for  a  motive  for  that  struggle,  he  says  that  he  cannot 
imagine  any  scheme  more  beneficent  than  the  actual  scheme 
of  struggle  and  survival  that  operates  in  nature.  This 
scheme  tends  to  produce  progress,  in  the  sense  of  ever  increas- 
ing adaptability  to  the  conditions  of  life.  The  universal 
struggle  for  existence,  together  with  the  sustained  effort  to 
escape  pain  and  unpleasantness,  everywhere  tends  to  produce 
fitness  and  health.  It,  therefore,  tends  to  produce  happi- 
ness, because  health  and  happiness  go  together,  and  what- 
ever tends  to  produce  the  one,  tends  to  produce  the  other 
also.  A  fat  pug  dog,  reclining  at  ease  all  day  long  upon  a 
cushion  before  the  fire,  and  within  easy  reach  of  a  lavish 
supply  of  rich  food,  is,  in  its  pampered  and  artificial  condi- 
tions of  life,  not  nearly  so  happy  as  is  a  wild  dog  living  a 
struggling  existence  in  the  natural  conditions  which  the 
imaginative  sentimentalist  deplores  as  being  so  very  hard 
and  cruel.  Constant  and,  occasionally,  even  violent 
exertion  is  necessary  in  order  to  retain  health  :  therefore,  an 
incentive  to  exertion  is  necessary  for  happiness.  Exertion 
must  be  called  out  by  the  penalties  which  attach  to  idleness. 
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Sir  A.  Russel  Wallace,  moreover,  in  his  book  The  World  of 
Life,  writes  : — 

"  The  widespread  idea  of  the  cruelty  of  Nature  is  almost  wholly 
imaginary.  .  .  .'  "  ^  "  Our  whole  tendency  to  transfer  om>' sensa- 
tions of  pain  to  the  other  animals  is  grossly  misleading.  .  .  .  "  ^ 
"  No  other  animal  needs  the  pain-sensations  that  we  need  ; 
it  is  therefore  absolutely  certain — on  principles  of  evolution 
— that  no  other  possesses  such  sensations  in  more  than  a  frac- 
tional degree  of  ours.  .  .  .  "  s  "In  the  category  of  painless  or 
almost  painless  animals,  I  think  we  may  place  almost  all  aquatic 
animals  up  to  fishes,  all  the  vast  hordes  of  insects,  probably 
all  mollusca  and  worms  ;  thus  reducing  the  sphere  of  pain  to 
a  minimum  tlxroughout  all  the  earlier  geological  ages,  and 
very  largely  even  now.  ...  "  *  "  The  purpose  and  use  of  all 
parasitic  diseases  is  to  seize  upon  the  less  adapted  and  less 
healthy  individuals — -those  which  are  slowly  dying."  * 

Speaking  of  "the  vicious-looking  teeth  and  claws  of  the 
cat  tribe,  the  hooked  beak  and  prehensile  talons  of  birds 
of  prey,  the  poison  fangs  of  serpents,  the  stings  of  wasps 
and  many  others,"  he  writes  : — 

"  The   idea   that  all   these   weapons   exist   for   the   purpose 

of  shedding   blood   or   giving   pain   is   wholly  illusory.     As   a 

matter  of  fact,  their  effect  is  wholly  beneficent,  even  to  the 

sufferers,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  the  diminution  of  pain. 

Their  actual  purpose  is  always  to  prevent  the  escape  of  captured 

food — of  a  wounded  animal,  which  would  then,  indeed,  suffer 

useless  pain,  since  it  would  certainly  very  soon  be  captured 

again  and  be  devoured."     "  All  conclusions  derived  from  the 

house-fed  cat  and  mouse  are  fallacious."  " 

The  sharper  the  surgeon's  knife  the  less  pain  it  inflicts  : 

the  same  applies  to  sharp  claws  in  the  case  of  animals. 

But  look,  says  the  atheist,  at  the  diseases  of  animals — he 

is  thinking   of   domestic  pets.     Nearly  all   the  diseases  of 

domestic  animals,  however,  are  the  result  of  domestication — 

that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  result,  not  of  nature,  but  of 

artificial,  man-made  conditions,  which  tend  to  shield  them 

from   the  normal,  healthy,  struggle  for  existence.     These 

diseases  of  domestic  animals,  therefore,  are  not  a  part  of  the 

cosmic  scheme,  they  are  not  natural,  but  are  artificially 

induced  as   the  result  of    unnatural  conditions  ;    they  are 

caused  by  the  enforced  infraction  of  natural  laws  by  these 
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animals,  or  by  those  who  pamper  them.  Diseases  are  few 
amongst  animals  which  live  a  natural  life. 

The  same  is  true  of  nearly  all  human  diseases.  They  are, 
for  the  most  part,  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  the  cosmic 
scheme  ;  they  are  not  natural,  but  are  artificially  induced 
and  fostered  by  artificial,  unnatural,  "  lawless  "  conditions, 
for  which  man  is  responsible,  not  God.  It  is  necessary  to 
study  causes  if  one  would  remove  effects. 

But,  says  the  atheist,  there  are  also  many  other  causes  of 
death  in  nature,  causes  quite  other  than  those  diseases  for 
which  man  is  responsible,  causes  which  are  undoubtedly  an 
integral  part  of  the  cosmic  scheme,  God,  if  He  exists,  must 
at  least  be  responsible  for  these.  Are  we  then  to  consider 
these  causes  of  death  beneficial  or  otherwise  ? 

Ours  is  an  effeminate  age,  which  morbidly  anticipates,  and 
is  unhealthily  afraid  of,  disease  and  death.  In  fact,  some 
of  us  constantly  create  our  own  maladies  :  we  frighten  and 
worry  ourselves  into  illnesses  from  which  we  should  otherwise 
remain  free.  We  are  for  ever  anticipating  and  deploring 
disease  and  death,  and  we  are  constantly  asking  ourselves 
why  disease  and  death  should  exist  at  all  in  a  well-regulated 
universe. 

But  such  a  question  raises  the  problem  : — 

What  would  happen  if  the  sentimentalist's  dream  were 
realized  ?  Were  there  no  death  by  disease,  nor  any  sudden 
and  violent  death,  what  would  result  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious  :  every  animate  creature  would  go  on  living  long 
past  the  period  at  which  fitness  and,  therefore,  happiness, 
are  at  the  maximum,  and  it  would  go  on  existing  until 
health  and  happiness  were  completely  at  an  end,  and  until 
they  had,  indeed,  been  entirely  forgotten.  Every  living 
creature  would  gradually  get  older  and  older  and,  therefore, 
feebler  and  feebler,  and  consequently  less  and  less  able  to 
enjoy  life,  or  to  obtain  food. 

Is  it  to  be  desired  that  man  should  live  on  upon  the  material 
plane  until  he  is  a  thousand  or  a  million  years  of  age  ?  One 
of  the  most  awful  pictures  in  fiction  is  that  of  the  Ancient 
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Mariner  doomed  not  to  die  for  centuries.  It  is  possible  to 
have  too  much  even  of  such  a  good  thing  as  animal  existence 
on  the  material  plane. 

Further,  if  there  were  no  death,  the  earth  would  very 
rapidly  become  far  more  overcrowded  than  it  is  at  present, 
in  fact,  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  not  even  be  standing 
room  left  upon  our  planet  for  living  creatures.  For  instance, 
a  single  house  fly  commencing  operations  on  May  ist  would 
produce  5,598,720,000,000  offspring  by  September  10,  if  none 
of  them  died.  The  female  of  the  common  flesh  fly  will,  at 
one  time,  deposit  20,000  eggs.  At  this  rate  of  increase  it  has 
been  calculated  that,  in  less  than  a  year,  a  single  pair  would 
produce  enough  flies,  if  none  of  them  died,  to  cover  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  to  the  depth  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  A 
codfish  has  nine  million  eggs  in  its  roe.  If,  during  the  next 
ten  years,  there  were  to  be  no  death  for  codfish,  nor  destruc- 
tion for  its  spawn,  the  ocean  would  become  a  solid  mass  of 
codfish  in  a  decade — provided  that  they  could  secure  sufficient 
food,  which,  of  course,  they  could  not  do.  If  every  other 
species  of  fish  also  escaped  death,  the  overcrowding  would 
become  so  great  in  a  few  months  that  all  the  fish  in  the 
world  would  be  starving.  The  same  principle  applies  to 
other  living  creatures  :  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  find  food  enough  to  sustain  their  bodies  were  it  not  for 
the  kindly  work  of  death,  which,  by  eliminating  the  unfit 
and  sad,  provides  more  room  for  the  fit  and  happy. 

Further,  as  I  have  said,  had  it  not  been  for  death,  every 
living  creature  by  this  time  would  be  many  millions  of  years 
old,  and  unutterably  weary  of  its  existence. 

Then  again,  were  it  not  for  the  beneficent  work  of  death, 
there  could  be  no  scheme  for  the  production  of  offspring, 
because,  if  past  generations  were  not  removed  by  death, 
there  would  be  no  room  available  for  fresh  young  life. 
There  could  be  no  parenthood,  were  there  no  system  for 
eliminating  old  creatures  by  death  ;  and,  if  there  were  no 
parenthood  and  no  young  creatures,  most  of  the  joy  would 
go  out  of  existence. 
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Further,  if  there  were  no  parenthood,  men,  and  other 
Hving  creatures,  would  lack  that  invaluable  training  in 
altruism,  that  struggle  for  the  existence  of  others,  which  the 
necessity  of  looking  after  offspring  creates  and  cultivates. 

If,  then,  in  the  interest  of  living  creatures  themselves, 
there  must  be  death,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  far  better 
that  when  creatures  have  passed  their  prime  of  life,  they 
should  suddenly  be  destroyed  to  form  food  for  the  hungry, 
and  therefore  pleasure  for  other  creatures,  than  that  they 
should  gradually  die  of  ever  increasing  decrepitude,  and  of 
the  inevitable  misery  and  starvation  which  must  of  necessity 
accompany  very  extreme  old  age. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  studying  any  objective 
fact,  there  are  always  two  factors  which  determine  our 
opinions  ;  there  is  both  a  subject  (or  thinking  observer)  and 
there  is  also  an  object  (or  thing  that  is  observed  and  thought 
about).  (^),the  thinking  subject  inevitably  reads  a  good 
deal  of  himself  and  of  his  own  sentiments  and  imagination 
into  {B),  the  object  which  he  contemplates.  He  judges  the 
feehngs  of  other  creatures  by  his  own  feehngs.  The  result  is 
that  his  ideas  about  any,  and  about  every,  living  creature 
are  inevitably  very  much  coloured  by  his  own  feelings  and 
imaginings.  For  instance,  when  a  sensitive  and  highly- 
strung  man  or  woman,  with  finely-developed  sympathies, 
sees  a  worm  cut  in  two,  he  or  she  is  apt  to  read  his  or  her  own 
terror  and  shrinking  from  pain  into  the  experience  of  the 
worm,  which,  however,  owing  to  the  undeveloped  nature  of 
its  nervous  system,  probably  feels  no  pain  at  all,  and,  being 
but  a  worm,  entertains  very  little  fear  or  any  other  unpleasant 
emotion.  The  great  naturalist,  J.  G.  Wood,  said  :  "  Insects 
cannot  feel  pain  "  ;  and  insects  are  comparatively  highly 
developed.  The  worm  has  not  anything  approaching  the 
complexity  of  the  insect's  nervous  system,  nor  has  the  worm 
man's  imagination,  nor  does  it  possess  man's  self-conscious- 
ness, nor  the  human  capacity  to  feel  fear. 

When  a  pike  has  rushed  in  amongst  a  shoal  of  small  fish, 
and  has  eaten  some  of  them,  and  has  then  departed,  the 
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small  fish  which  have  escaped  the  onslaught  almost  imme- 
diately settle  down  quite  calmly,  happily  and  contentedly,  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  They  have  not  our  imagination — 
they  do  not  look  before  and  after,  nor  have  they  man's 
memory.  Even  those  fish  which  were  eaten,  having  very 
little  mind  and  but  very  rudimentary  nervous  system,  had 
but  slight  capacit}^  for  feeling  either  fear  or  pain. 

If  we  pass  up  the  scale  from  lower  nature  to  man,  and  if 
we  study  human  nature,  we  find  that  not  only  is  physical 
pain  nature's  danger  signal  to  warn  us  when  our  bodies  are 
being  injured  and  are  therefore  in  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
but  that  moral  and  spiritual  pain  and  mental  suffering  are 
also  a  necessary  part  of  the  discipline  which  is  needed  for  the 
health,  development  and  preservation  of  the  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  sides  of  our  complex  nature.  Moral,  mental 
and  spiritual  pain  represent  danger  signals  for  the  soul,  just 
as  physical  suffering  is  the  danger  signal  for  the  body. 
Further,  sympathy,  and  many  other  valuable  moral  quali- 
ties, cannot  ripen  without  suffering  :  (a)  the  suffering  of 
others,  and  (b)  one's  own  suffering.  The  finest  characters 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen — including  Him  Who  is  the 
finest  of  all — have  been  "  made  perfect  through  (their  own) 
suffering,"    and  also  by  relieving  the  sufferings  of  others. 

The  Christian  religion  is  accused  by  anti-theists  of  being 
unduly  optimistic  as  the  result  of  shutting  its  eyes  to  the 
appalling  amount  of  suffering  that  there  is  all  around  us. 
It  is  said  that  we  draw  the  curtains,  poke  up  the  fire,  and 
forget  the  misery  out  in  the  street. 

But  is  that  so  ?  Is  it  the  Atheist  or  the  Rationalist  who, 
like  Father  Damien,  gives  up  his  hfe  for  the  lepers  ?  Is  it  the 
Freethinker  who  gives  up  his  leisure  to  visiting  in  the  slums, 
in  the  way  that  Christians  do  ?  Is  it  the  Secularist  who 
remembers  the  hospitals  on  Hospital  Sunday  ?  Is  it  the 
Atheist  officials,  or  is  it  the  clergy,  to  whom  philanthropists, 
or  government  officials,  apply  when  it  is  necessary  to  find 
out  the  actual  state  of  want  and  of  suffering  in  squalid 
neighbourhoods  ? 
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So  far  from  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  spiritual  suffering,  Christianity  is  essentially  the 
sovereign  remedy  for  these. 

Further,  Christianity  deliberately  singles  out  the  most 
unique,  and  the  most  undeserved,  and  the  most  terrible 
instance,  not  only  of  physical  suffering,  but  also  of  mental, 
of  moral  and  of  spiritual  anguish,  all  of  which  were  suffered 
by  an  innocent  Person  on  behalf  of  others,  and,  having 
singled  out  this  unique  case,  deliberately  raises  this  greatest 
of  all  tragedies  into  bold  relief  and  makes  every  effort  to 
attract  the  attention  of  all  humanity  to  it.  Then,  under- 
neath this  terrible  picture  of  the  greatest  of  all  tragedies, 
Christianity  writes  with  warm  enthusiasm  and  with  intense 
conviction  : — 

"  God  so  loved  the  world  (that  He  gave  His  only  begotten 
Son  "). 

It  is  in  the  light  of  the  Crucifixion  that  Christians  con- 
template lesser  sufferings.  Countless  millions  of  people, 
of  many  different  races  and  in  many  different  centuries, 
looking  upon  that  picture  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Gethsemane 
and  on  Calvary,  and  accepting  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  the  Great  Tragedy,  have  gloried  in  pain  and  have  rejoiced 
in  anguish  :  they  have  thanked  God  for  having  counted 
them  worthy  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  suffering 
Christ,  and  to  suffer  with  Him. 

Has  Atheism  any  means  of  making  men  glad  that  they 
suffer  ?  Can  Secularism  draw  the  sting  of  pain,  of  sorrow, 
and  of  death  ?  Has  Materialism  an  inspiring  gospel  for  the 
dying  or  for  the  mourners  ?  Has  Determinism  any  regene- 
rative inspiration  to  transmit  to  the  fallen  ? 

If  not,  then  are  these  anti-Christian  gospels  of  negation 
justified  in  attacking  the  Christian  panacea  for  all  the 
physical,  mental,  moral  and  spiritual  ills  to  which  flesh 
is  heir  ?  Can  the  Spirit  of  Negation  pride  itself  on  its 
endeavour  to  destroy  the  sublimest  of  all  consolations  for 
human  pain  and  misery,  seeing  that  mere  negation  of 
Christianity  contains  no  alternative  specific  ? 
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Those  atheists  who  attack  Christian  theism  on  the  ground 
that  their  own  tender  hearts  bleed  and  are  overwhelmed  by 
the  amount  of  suffering  in  the  world,  should  show  their 
tender-heartedness,  not  so  much  by  grumbling,  as  by  doing 
something  to  relieve  suffering.  They  should  make  an  effort 
to  draw  out  the  sting  of  pain,  of  misery  and  of  death.  They 
should  take  part  in  some  philanthropic  work,  not  leave 
religious  people  to  do  it,  and  then  grumble  at  them. 

If  it  be  argued  that  it  was  pain  and  misery  which  made 
atheists  bitter,  and  therefore  destructive  in  their  work,  rather 
than  constructive,  I  reply  that  precisely  the  same  measure 
and  kind  of  pain  and  misery  has  the  exactly  opposite  effect 
upon  the  genuine  Christian.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
man  who  suffers  :  just  as  the  same  wind,  blowing  in  one 
direction,  propels  sailing  vessels  in  every  direction  owing  to 
the  guiding  hand  upon  the  sails  and  tiller. 

Further,  those  who  feel  that  they  must  condemn  God 
(Whose  very  existence  they  doubt,  if  they  do  not  actually 
deny  it,  but  Whom  they  illogically  accuse  of  being  the  author 
of  all  the  pain  and  suffering  in  the  world)  should  be  care- 
ful to  be  just,  as  well  as  vituperative,  and  they  should 
endeavour  to  be  logical,  as  well  as  vehement. 

For  instance,  when  deploring  the  sum  of  human  misery, 
they  ought  to  make  an  effort  to  apportion  aright  the  blame 
for  this  suffering.  Unless  they  do  this,  unless  they  trace 
each  kind  of  misery  and  each  particular  pain  to  its  true 
cause,  they  cannot  adequately  work  for  the  amelioration  of 
suffering,  which  work  can  only  be  done  by  removing  the 
causes  of  suffering. 

Man's  unnecessary  ignorance  of  nature's  uniformities 
accounts  for  a  great  deal  of  suffering.  To  trace  man-made 
misery  to  a  source  other  than  man,  is  unwise  and  pernicious. 
And  as  the  poet  very  truly  says,  "  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  makes  countless  thousands  mourn." 

If  every  one,  including  every  atheist,  behaved  to  his  fellow- 
man  as  Jesus  Christ  taught  men  to  behave  to  each  other,  the 
world  would  be  a  very  different  place  to  live  in  to  what  it 
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now  is.  What  we  are  suffering  from  is  not  too  much  Christ- 
likeness,  but  from  too  much  secularism  :  not  from  too  much 
Godliness,  but  from  too  much  atheism. 

When  the  Infinite  Being  created  (by  whatever  process) 
finite  beings,  creatures  whom  He  endowed  with  some  power 
of  initiative,  when  God  produced  human  beings,  when  He 
enriched  them  with  a  considerable  measure  of  power  of  choice 
between  alternatives,  He  was,  in  handing  over  so  much 
power  of  self-government  to  man,  to  that  extent  voluntarily 
limiting  His  own  Divine  control  in  the  sphere  of  human 
affairs.^  In  proportion  as  God  handed  over  that  measure 
of  control  to  mankind,  mankind  became  responsible, 
to  that  extent,  for  the  bad  results  of  the  abuse  of 
human  freedom  of  will,  i.e.,  for  lawlessness,  for  running 
counter  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  for  breaking  natural 
laws.  God  is  doubtless  responsible  for  giving  man  some 
measure  of  freedom  of  initiative  ;  God  is  responsible  for 
the  existence  of  free  moral  agents ;  but  it  is  man  who  is 
responsible  for  his  abuse  of  that  freedom  to  choose  between 
alternatives.  It  is  therefore  man  who  is  responsible  for  that 
amount  of  suffering  which  the  abuse  of  his  freedom  of  initia- 
tive entails  upon  his  fellow-men — and  upon  himself.  If  every 
one  became  a  determinist,  and  acted  up  to  (or  rather  acted 
down  to)  his  theory  that  no  man  is  responsible  for  his  actions, 
and  that  it  is  illogical  to  praise  or  to  blame  anyone  for  any- 
thing that  he  may  do,  or  leave  undone,  the  sum  of  human 
misery  would  be  very  much  greater  than  it  now  is. 

The  ordinary  crowd  in  a  London  park  is  apt  to  ask  indig- 
nantly : — 

"  If,  as  you  contend,  there  be  a  God,  why  did  He  bring  us 
into  a  world  in  which  there  is  so  much  uneinfloyment  ?  We 
did  not  choose  whether  we  would  be  born  or  not,  nor  did  we 
choose  our  parents,  nor  the  environment  into  which  we  were 
born.     If,  as  you  say,  there  is  a  God,  why  did  He  cause  us  to 

^  When  we  say  that  God  is  Infinite,  we  do  not  mean  that  He 
cannot  practise  Self-hmitation.  We  mean  that  He  is  limited  by 
notliing  acting  upon  Him  from  without,  contrary  to  His  wish. 
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be  born  into  an  environment  which  is  so  overcrowded  as 
London  is  ?  " 
Amongst  other  answers  to  this  question  is  the  following  : — 
God  made  the  country,  but  it  was  man  who  made  the 
town.  God  also  made  the  wide  extent  of  rich  and  uncul- 
tivated lands  in  the  colonies,  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
virgin  soil,  for  which  colonial  governments  are  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  secure  cultivators.  God  did  not  create  the 
tendency  to  overcrowding  in  industrial  centres.  Obviously, 
it  is  man  himself  who  is  responsible  for  the  congestion  of  the 
population  in  great  cities,  in  vast  industrial  centres,  where 
the  amount  of  employment  is  certainly  not  equal  to  the 
number  of  inhabitants  who  have  assembled  there.  The 
marvel  is  that  so  many  do  secure  employment.  It  is  man 
who  is  responsible  for  leaving  vast  tracts  of  virgin  soil  uncul- 
tivated. It  is  necessary  to  apportion  the  blame  for  man's 
mistakes  rightly,  if  these  human  mistakes  are  ever  to  be 
rectified  by  man  who  is  responsible  for  them. 

Again,  when  there  is  a  rare  and  therefore  a  startling 
tragedy,  like  the  loss  of  the  Titanic,  there  is  a  great  outcry 
against  Providence  on  the  part  of  those  who  doubt,  or  who 
even  deny,  the  very  existence  of  any  Providence  whatever. 
But  the  question  arises,  was  it  Providence,  or  was  it  man, 
who  built  the  Titanic  ?  Who  was  it  that  prepared  the 
designs,  and  who  executed  them  ?  Was  it  God,  or  was  it 
man,  who,  having  designed  and  built  the  Titanic,  was  there- 
fore responsible  for  the  thinness  of  the  bows,  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  watertight  bulkhead  arrangements,  for  the 
paucity  and  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  boats  ?  Was  it  God, 
or  was  it  the  steamship  company,  that  ran  the  vessel  in  the 
particular  way  that  it  was  run,  in  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  shareholders  ?  Was  it  Providence,  or  was  it  the 
captain  and  crew  who,  even  after  warning  had  been  received 
of  the  proximity  of  icebergs,  continued  to  drive  the  vessel 
forward,  full  steam  ahead,  in  the  area  which  had  been  known 
for  generations  to  be  dangerous  for  navigation  at  that  time 
of    year,    an    iceberg-frequented    area    which    had    been 
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marked  as  such  on  the  charts  ?  Was  it  God,  or  was  it  man, 
who,  in  order  to  serve  certain  ends,  which  were  not  part  of  the 
cosmic  scheme  of  Providence,  caused  such  a  vessel  to  be  driven 
ahead  at  such  a  pace,  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  and  along 
such  a  course — the  shorter  but  the  more  dangerous  route  ? 

Further,  what  was  the  net  result  of  the  tragedy,  which  was 
brought  about,  not  by  natural  law,  not  by  the  cosmic  scheme, 
but  by  man's  inadequate  attention  to,  and  by  his  inadequate 
compliance  with,  those  uniformities  of  nature,  without  which 
uniformities  no  human  action  could  be  scientific  and  reli- 
able ? 

The  first  result  was  that  a  large  number  of  people  were 
suddenly  transferred  into  a  more  spiritual  sphere  of  exis- 
tence, into  a  stage  of  existence  which,  according  to  Christian 
conviction,  is  a  far  better  one  than  the  present  mundane 
sphere  upon  this  material  plane. 

Further,  those  who  were  drowned  were  removed  from  a 
sphere  which,  according  to  the  atheist's  argument,  is  not 
worth  living  in,  owing  to  the  intolerable  pain  and  the  dreadful 
misery  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  human  life. 

If  nature,  and  if  the  conditions  of  human  life,  are  as 
deplorable  as  the  man  who  does  not  believe  in  God  imagines 
them  to  be — or,  at  least,  as  he  strives  to  prove  that  they  are 
for  the  purpose  of  his  argument — how  is  it  that  there  is  so 
little  tendency  to  suicide  throughout  nature  ?  How  is  it 
that  there  is  so  keen  a  struggle  throughout  nature  to  retain 
life,  at  whatever  cost  and  in  whatever  conditions  ? 

Further,  if  life  be  not  worth  living,  why  enlarge  upon  the 
awfulness  of  a  large  number  of  people  being  simultaneously 
released  from  this  "  terrible  vale  of  tears  "  ? 

Another  result  of  the  wreck  of  the  Titanic  was  that  definite, 
thorough  and  permanent  arrangements  were  initiated 
throughout  the  world  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  such  loss 
of  life  in  the  future,^     Thus,  countless  millions  of  human 

^  The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  entitled  "  Safety  of 
Life  at  Sea,"  with  the  sub-title  "  Titanic  Sequel,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Daily  Express  of  January  21,  1914  : — 
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beings  will  benefit  by  the  death  of  the  victims  of  that  one 
shipwreck.  They  did  not  die  in  vain.  In  so  far  as  those 
who  went  down  with  the  Titanic  accept  the  Christian  con- 
viction that  self-sacrifice  is  good,  and  that  it  is  in  fact  the 
supreme  good,  they  realize  that  their  drowning  was, 
perhaps,  a  good  thing  for  themselves,  but  certainly  for 
humanity — as  a  whole.  If  some  of  the  spirits,  who  on 
that  occasion  were  released  from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh, 
do  not  feel  that  their  death  was  a  gain  to  humanity  and  to 
themselves,  is  not  the  fault  their  own  ? 

More  people  die  in  the  world  every  da]/ — and,  in  fact,  every 
minute — as  the  result  of  various  infractions,  on  their  part, 
of  natural  law  (or  rather,  to  be  more  accurate,  as  the  result 
of  their  infractions  of  nature's  uniformities)  than  those  who 
lost  their  lives  when  the  Titanic  went  down  (as  the  result 
of  the  infraction  of  cosmic  conditions  of  life).  But  little 
notice  is  taken  by  the  community  as  a  whole  of  these  many 
isolated  deaths,  and,  therefore,  comparatively  little  benefit 
accrues  to  humanity  in  the  way  of  preventive  measures  for 
the  future  from  such  isolated  tragedies.  But  when  several 
people  die  somewhat  suddenly,  and  all  in  the  same  place,  as 
the  result  of  some  violation  of  the  uniform  cosmic  system 
which  conditions  material  existence,  humanity  is  powerfully 
stirred  and,  consequently,  sets  to  work  to  adopt  some  ade- 


"  An  important  convention  laying  down  a  series  of  drastic  regula- 
tions for  ensuring  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  was  yesterday  signed  by 
the  plenipotentiaries  who,  since  last  autumn,  have  been  sitting  in 
conference  in  London. 

"  The  provisions  of  the  convention  are  of  the  most  sweeping  charac- 
ter, and  practically  reconstruct  the  international  law  on  the  subject. 

"  The  conference  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Titanic  disaster. 
It  was  called  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  countries  whose 
representatives  have  signed  the  agreement  are  : — 

"  The  British  Empire,  including  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, which  were  separately  represented. 

Germany  Italy  Holland 

France  Spain  Belgium 

United  States  Sweden  Denmark 

Austria-Hungary  Norway 
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quatc  action  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  events  in  the 
future. 

The  tragedy  of  thousands  dying  slowly,  every  minute,  all 
over  the  world,  in  ones  and  twos,  is  no  less  of  a  tragedy, 
in  reality,  than  if  they  had  all  died  suddenly  in  one  spot. 
But  we  are  apt  to  multiply  the  sufferings  of  the  dying 
by  the  number  of  those  who  die  in  one  locality. 

A  very  favourite  question  which  is  asked  by  those  who, 
being  atheists,  naturally  take  a  pessimistic  view  of  life,  and 
of  cosmic  conditions  in  general,  is  this  : — 

How  can  a  beneficent  Providence  have  been  so  cruel,  or 
so  thoughtless,  as  to  create  volcanoes  ? 

This  is  an  exceedingly  popular  question,  and  is  usually 
greeted  with  loud  and  enthusiastic  cries  of  "hear,  hear  !  " 

I  reply  :  Why  does  an  engineer  make  safety-valves  to  his 
locomotives  and  steam-engines  ?  Why  v/ould  he  be  uni- 
versally condemned  by  all  engineers  if  he  did  not  make  safety- 
valves  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  boiler  would  soon  burst 
if  the  superfluous  steam  had  no  such  outlet.  Safety-valves 
serve  the  necessary  purpose  of  relieving  excessive  pressure 
of  steam  which  accumulates  in  the  boiler  when  the  machinery 
is  not  working.  The  white-hot  centre  of  the  earth, 
into  which  water  is  constantly  leaking,  is  like  a  huge  boiler. 
Volcanoes  are  the  safety-valves.  They  let  off  steam  when- 
ever the  pressure  becomes  excessive.  Of  course,  if  a  man 
deliberately  sits  upon  what  he  knows  to  be  the  safety-valve 
of  an  engine,  and  which  he  is  very  well  aware  was  not 
made  for  use  as  a  seat,  it  is  not  the  engineer  who  is  to  blame 
if  the  man  suffers.  Similarly,  if  a  man  makes  use  of  the 
heat  and  the  fertility  of  a  volcanic  neighbourhood,  knowing 
very  well  the  action  of  volcanoes,  and  knowing  also  that  the 
volcano  was  there  before  the  advent  of  man  upon  our  planet, 
the  blame  is  largely  his  own  if,  when  the  volcano,  after  days 
of  warning  rumblings,  fulfils  its  inevitable  and  most  neces- 
sary purpose.  The  man  suffers  for  his  temerity.  The  Being 
Who  provided  the  very  necessary  safety-valve  arrangement, 
in  the  shape  of  volcanoes,  to  prevent  the  earth's  crust  from 
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bursting  outwards  whenever  the  pressure  of  steam  becomes 
excessive,  is  not  to  blame  if  people  live  around  the  volcano 
and  ignore  its  warning  rumblings. 

The  objection  is  constantly  raised  :  If  there  be  a  benefi- 
cent Providence,  how  is  it  that  when  a  little  child  is  suffering, 
from  no  fault  of  its  own,  it  is  never  God,  but  always  man,  who 
comes  to  the  rescue  ?  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost 
always  what  we  call  nature,  i.e.,  God's  normal  scheme,  or  uni- 
form habit  of  action  (not  man), which  cures  the  complaint — ^the 
complaint  which  resulted  from  man  violating  some  natural 
uniformity.  It  is  cured  by  undoing  the  harm  done  by  man's 
opposing  nature.  The  doctor  only  helps  nature  to  fulfil  its 
normal  course.  Further,  it  is  God  Himself,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  Who  is  the  First  Cause,  and  Who  is,  therefore,  the  true 
and  ultimate  cause  of  the  human  assistance  which  is  pro- 
vided for  the  patient.  God  acts  in  and  by  human  means. 
It  is  God  Who  is  the  first  cause  both  of  the  sympathy  and 
also  of  the  skill  of  the  doctor  and  the  nurse  whom  He  employs 
as  the  means  of  relieving  innocent  suffering. 

The  real  problem  which  underlies  all  such  objections  as 
I  have  named  is  this  (I  put  the  point  in  the  form  of  a  homely 
domestic  problem  by  way  of  illustrating  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  essence  of  it)  :  In  every  home  there  is  a  dual 
government  of  the  child,  (i)  that  of  the  fond  mother  and 
(2)  that  of  what  is  usually  called  nature.  The  latter  is 
absolutely  uniform  ;  the  former  fluctuates  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour.  Which  of  the  two  is  the  better,  which  is  the 
wiser,  which  is  the  more  kindly  ?  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
child  places  its  finger  on  the  hot  bar  of  the  fire-grate,  the 
punishment  is  immediate,  sure  and  severe  ;  but  the  lesson  is 
imperatively  necessary,  and  one  lesson  is  sufficient.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  same  child  disobeys  the  mother's 
domestic  law,  the  result  to  the  child  is,  usually,  very  prob- 
lematical. He  may  or  he  may  not  be  blamed  or  punished. 
He  may  even  be  praised  or  encouraged  by  a  laugh.  There- 
fore, if  he  be  punished,  instead  of  a  single  punishment  being 
sufiicient — as  in  the  case  of  the  hot  bar — the  mother  is  con- 
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stantly  finding  fault  and  inflicting  inadequate  punishments, 
or  else  ignoring  the  offence  altogether — occasionally  even 
making  a  jest  of  it  in  the  child's  presence  to  amuse  a  neigh- 
bour. Which  form  of  government  is  really  the  kinder,  which 
is  the  less  vexatious,  and  which  is  the  more  intelligent  and 
effective  ?  Many  a  weU-meaning  child  is  in  constant  trouble 
in  the  home  because  he  does  not  respect  nor  understand 
the  domestic  government,  which,  while  being  sentimental, 
is  very  weak,  vacillating  and  arbitrary,  and  which  is,  there- 
fore, very  confusing  to  any  child  with  an  orderly  mind.  It 
is  of  the  very  essence  of  good  government  to  "  draw  the 
line  "  distinctly  between  the  lawful  and  the  unlawful,  so 
that  the  governed  may  know  exactly  where  it  is  drawn.  The 
governed  ought  to  know  exactly  what  to  expect  in  the  event 
of  the  law  being  broken. 

Now  in  nature,  apparently,  we  have  absolute  uniformity. 
This  uniformity  makes  natural  science  possible,  and  we  know 
what  to  expect  of  nature.  Surely  this  is  far  better  so  than 
that  a  Deus  ex  machina  should  be  constantly  interfering  to 
prevent  man  from  suffering  the  natural  consequences  of  his 
lawless  violations  of  the  cosmic  order. 

"  The  cry  of  man's  anguish  went  up  unto  God — 

'  Lord  take  away  pain — 
The  shadow  that  darkens  the  world  Thou  hast  made, 

The  close-coiUng  chain 
That  strangles  the  heart — the  burden  that  weighs 

On  the  wing  that  would  soar — 
Lord,  take  away  pain  from  the  world 

Thou  hast  made. 
That  it  love  Thee  the  more.' 

"  Then  answered  the  Lord  to  the  cry  of  His  world  : 

'  Shall  I  take  away  pain. 
And  with  it  the  power  of  the  soul  to  endure. 

Made  strong  by  this  strain  ? 
Shall  I  take  away  pity,  that  knits  heart  to  heart. 

And  sacrifice  high  ? 
Will  ye  lose  all  your  heroes  that  lift  from  the  fire 

White  brows  to  the  sky  ? 
Shall  I  take  away  love,  that  aedeems  with  a  price 

And  smiles  at  its  loss  ? 
Can  ye  spare  from  your  lives,  that  would  climb  unto  Mine, 

The  Christ  on  His  cross  ? '  " 


CHAPTER   VI 

Moral   Evil 

THE  existence  of  human  wickedness  is  a  very  popular 
subject  with  the  opponents  of  religion.  In  their 
employment  of  this  mystery  as  an  argument  against  theism 
they  are,  however,  very  inconsistent.  One  day  they  will 
make  out  {a)  that  man  is  by  nature  essentially  wicked  and 
that  God  is  to  blame  ;  and  the  next  day  they  will  assert 
that  (b)  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  God  exists,  and 
that  man  cannot  possibly  be  wicked,  because  he  has  no 
freedom  of  choice  between  alternatives.  They  maintain 
that,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  either  to  praise  or  to  blame  a  man 
for  anything  whatever  that  he  may  do,  or  may  leave  undone. 

To  argue  thus  is,  of  course,  utterly  inconsistent :  one 
cannot  possibly  get  down  upon  both  sides  of  the  fence  at  the 
same  time.  For  the  purpose  of  attacking  theism,  our  oppo- 
nents assume  the  existence  of  a  vast  amount  of  moral  evil, 
whereas,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  materialistic 
and  deterministic  positions,  they  deny  that  man  can  possibly 
be  wicked. 

They  justify  this  inconsistency,  on  their  part,  by  means 
of  a  tu  quoque.  They  say  :  "  It  is  really  you  who  are  incon- 
sistent. We  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  moral  evil, 
but  because  you  do,  and  because  you  also  believe  in  the 
existence,  in  the  Omnipotence,  and  in  the  Providence,  of  a 
perfectly  good  Author  of  all  things,  we  draw  attention  to 
the  incompatibihty  of  these  two  tenets.  If  moral  evil 
exists  God  is  non-existent,  or  else  God  is  not  good." 

The  crudest  argument  brought  forward  against  Christian 
theism  is  this  :     You  say  that  God  exists,  and  that  He 
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created  everything.  If  He  created  everything,  He  created 
evil,  and  that  being  so,  He  cannot  possibly  be  a  righteous 
Being. 

But  moral  evil  is  not  like  the  atmosphere,  or  the  ether, 
which  are  created  by  God :  evil,  as  it  exists  in  human 
thought  and  action,  is  a  quality  which  attaches  to  those 
human  thoughts  and  actions  which  are  wrong.  Evil,  in 
the  sphere  of  human  conduct,  is  not  an  objective  thing, 
external  to  man,  but  is  a  quality  dependent  upon  man's 
choice.  Evil  isjuot  an  entity.  Man's  wrong-doing  is  not 
something  objective  and  external  to  the  man  who  acts 
wrongly.  Evil  in  the  sphere  of  human  conduct  was  not 
created  by  some  agent  other  than  the  human  being  who  sins. 
A  man's  evil  action  is  not  something  which  can  be  isolated 
from  him  and  from  human  agency  ;  his  sin  is  not  something 
like  his  hat  or  coat  which  were  made  by  someone  else  and 
put  upon  him  from  without. 

In  accounting  for  the  origin  of  moral  evil  in  the  sphere  of 
human  thought  and  action,  we  have  to  consider  whether 
it  is  not  man  who  is  to  blame  for  what  he  does  that  is  wrong. 
The  more  intelligent  opponent  of  theism  realizes  this,  there- 
fore the  thoughtful  atheist  argues  that  : — 

If  God  exists,  and  if  He  created  everything,  He  created 
human  nature.  In  that  case.  He  produced,  and,  therefore. 
He  is  responsible  for  producing,  that  which  is  very  apt  to  go 
astray.  If  there  be  a  God,  and  if  He  be  omniscient.  He 
must  have  known  exactly  how  man  would  act,  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  God  who  is  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  man  has 
actually  behaved.  If  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  is  taken 
literally,  our  opponents  say  that,  supposing  God  to  exist. 
He  must  have  known,  when  He  created  Adam  and  Eve,  that 
they  would  very  soon  act  in  the  way  in  which  they  did  act 
when  they  went  astray,  and  that  therefore,  when  they  fell, 
it  was  God  Who  was  to  blame,  not  our  first  parents,  who  had 
no  alternative  but  to  act  in  accordance  with  their  nature. 
If  the  story  of  Adam  and  Eve  be  regarded  as  an  ancient 
legend  or  religious  drama,  and  if  the  evolutionary  theory  of 
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the  origin  of  man  be  accepted,  in  that  case,  we  are  told 
that  it  is  evident  that  when  man  evolved  from  lower  animals, 
when  he  arose  to  the  level  at  which  he  developed  a  con- 
science and  some  measure  of  capacity  to  choose  between 
moral  alternatives  (supposing  the  self-determinist  to  be 
correct),  man  inevitably  chose  wrongly,  as  well  as  sometimes 
rightly,  merely  as  the  result  of  his  nature  being  what  it  was. 
Therefore,  it  was  not  man,  but  it  was  God  (if  there  be  a  God), 
Who  made  man's  nature  what  it  was  and  what  it  is.  There- 
fore, if  there  be  a  God,  it  was  He  Who  was  to  blame,  rather 
than  our  first  parents. 

The  argument  really  is  that  an  infinitely  good  and  omni- 
potent Being,  and  One  Who  is  also  possessed  of  omniscience, 
could  never  have  produced  wicked  men.  Therefore,  it  is 
argued,  if  man  be  wicked,  and  if  there  be  a  God,  we  must  of 
necessity  adopt  one  of  four  very  unorthodox  conclusions  : 
either  (i)  God  is  not  moral ;  or  (2)  He  is  not  omnipotent  ; 
or  else  (3)  He  is  not  omniscient ;  or  (4)  man  does  not  sin. 
God  cannot  be  moral,  omniscient  and  omnipotent,  and  yet 
have  produced  sinful  men  and  women. 

Then,  assuming  that  the  Christian  theist  will  reply  that 
God  created  only  that  which  is  good,  and  that  it  was  the 
Devil  who  created  all  that  is  evil,  our  opponents  ask  why  (if 
the  Devil  really  exists),  God  created  him  ?  Further,  why 
does  not  God  put  a  stop  to  future  mischief  being  done  by 
destroying  the  Devil,  if  indeed  it  be  the  Devil  who  is  causing 
all  moral  evil  ? 

Those  of  our  opponents  who  are  not  determinists,  and  who 
therefore  believe  in  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  do  not  hke 
to  think  that  any  Great  Being  either  originated  or  ac- 
quiesces in  the  existence  of  so  much  moral  and  spiritual 
evil,  and  therefore  they  tend  to  believe  that  there  is  no  great 
Originator  of  human  nature,  or  any  Exceedingly  Powerful 
Tempter,  or  Devil,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  man  evolved 
into  what  he  is  of  his  own  accord.  It  is  argued  that  man 
arose  and  developed  without  any  assistance  from  a  God  or 
hindrance  from  a  Devil,  and  that  mankind,  by  the  same 
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process  of  uncontrolled  evolution,  will  contrive  to  develop 
slowly  and  painfully  upwards  towards  the  far-off  goal  of  his 
ideals,  ideals  which  he  himself  originated,  by  the  travail  of 
his  soul,  generation  by  generation,  as  he  struggled  painfully 
forward,  century  after  century,  millennium  after  millennmm, 

A  Reply  to  the  Above 

Two  questions  arise :  (i)  Does  man  act  wickedly  ? 
(2)  If  so,  who  is  to  blame  when  any  particular  man  acts 
wrongly  on  any  particular  occasion  ? 

Brutal  murder  is  wicked  if  (a)  the  murderer  knew  that 
he  ought  to  love  his  victim,  and  if  the  murderer  also  (&) 
had  the  power  to  choose  between  loving  and  murdering  his 
victim.  We  will  consider  these  points  later,  when  we  deal 
with  determinism.  I  will,  at  this  point,  merely  assume 
that  man,  normally,  has  a  conscience,  and  possesses  also  a 
considerable  measure  of  freedom  of  initiative  and  power  of 
choice  between  alternatives,  and  that  he  is  therefore 
himself  largely  responsible  for  his  behaviour. 

Every  one  is  born  into  the  world  neither  moral  nor  im- 
moral, but  non-moral.  Further,  no  one  becomes  suddenly 
very  wicked.  What  constitutes  the  evil  in  some  human 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  what  constitutes  the  good  in 
other  human  thoughts  and  actions  ?  We  do  not  talk  about 
a  moral  clock,  or  an  immoral  watch,  but  of  a  good  or  bad 
manufacturer  of  these  mechanisms.  If  men  act  either 
wickedly,  on  the  one  hand,  or  righteously,  on  the  other 
hand,  how  does  it  come  about  that  some  of  their  actions 
are  entitled  to  be  termed  righteous  and  that  others  ought 
to  be  called  wicked  ?  What  is  it  that  constitutes  human 
actions  either  moral  or  immoral,  instead  of  being  merely 
non-moral  ? 

If,  in  any  particular  case,  a  man  has  no  real  power  of 
choice,  if  he  be  not,  in  any  sense,  a  free  agent,  if,  in  any 
particular  instance,  a  man  be  irresistibly  coerced  into 
doing  what  he  does,  as,  for  instance,  under  the  influence 
of  one  who  has  hypnotized  him,  so  that  he  becomes  a  mere 
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machine  or  helpless  tool  in  the  hands  of  another  and  his 
will  (and,  therefore,  his  actions)  are  wholly  determined 
by  a  being  other  than  himself,  then,  in  that  case,  he  does  not 
act  either  morally  or  immorally.  His  actions  are  merely 
non-moral.  Because  he  acts  under  compulsion,  because 
he  has  no  alternative,  praise  or  blame  for  his  actions 
attaches,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  hypnotizer.  While  he  is 
under  the  complete  control  of  his  hypnotizer  his  actions 
are  merely  non-moral,  because  he  himself  has  no  initiative 
with  regard  to  them.  In  that  case,  as  there  is  no  evil  action 
on  his  part  to  explain,  the  problem  as  to  the  origination  of 
immorality  cannot  arise  in  his  case  ;  and  if  every  case  is 
similar  to  his,  the  problem  cannot  arise  at  all.  Or  if  any 
particular  man  be  non  compos  mentis,  then,  of  course,  as 
far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  there  is  no  moral  evil  which 
calls  for  any  explanation.  And  if  every  man  is  in  a  similar 
position  the  problem  of  evil  does  not  arise.  Immorality 
consists  in  choosing  evil  when  there  is  the  opposite  alternative  : 
when  the  choice  of  good  is  possible.  If  man  has  no  share  in 
the  production  of  his  own  actions,  certainly  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  nor  to  be  praised  ;  he  does  nothing  either  "  evil  " 
or  "  good  "  in  that  case. 

Those  who  say  that  God,  if  He  had  so  desired,  might 
have  made  man  incapable  of  evil,  by  compelling  him  uni- 
formly to  act  morally  and  rightly,  forget  that  "  compulsory 
righteousness "  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  There  can 
never  be  any  righteous,  any  moral,  human  actions  unless 
there  is  also  the  opposite  alternative  of  choosing  evil  actions 
instead.  In  order  for  goodness  to  be  possible,  there  must 
be  the  alternative  possibility  of  wickedness.  An  action 
can  only  be  moral  when  it  is  voluntary.  So-called  "  com- 
pulsory goodness  "  is  not  really  goodness  of  a  moral  kind 
at  all. 

Human  actions  are,  largely,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the 
result  of  (i)  man's  possession  of  the  power  of  initiative,  and 
(2)  of  his  use  of  that  capacity  of  initiative.  In  other  words, 
man's  actions  are  largely  the  result  of  his  own  choice  between 
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the  alternatives  which  are  presented  to  him.  In  cases 
where  there  is  no  alternative — where  there  is  no  power 
of  choice — there  can  be  no  question  of  right  or  wrong  at  all. 

When  man  deliberately  and  consciously  chooses  what 
he  knows  to  be  the  lower  of  two  moral  alternatives,  instead 
of  adopting  the  higher  one,  which  he  knows  that  he  has  the 
power  to  choose  instead,  and  which  he  knows  that  he  ought 
to  choose,  we  call  his  action  evil.  In  short,  when  he  employs 
his  freedom  of  choice  to  adopt  what  he  knows  to  be  the  evil 
alternative,  instead  of  choosing  the  good  one,  which  was  also 
available,  he  is  said  to  sin.  He  refuses  to  adopt  the  good 
alternative,  which  he  is  aware  was  also  offered  to  him 
and  which  he  might  and  ought  to  have  chosen  instead. 
It  is  the  wrong  choice  which  is  evil. 

If  the  present  state  of  human  activity,  taken  as  a  v/hole, 
is  to  be  deplored,  on  the  ground  that  there  is  so  much  evil 
in  human  actions,  the  question  arises  :  What  alternative  is 
suggested,  as  being  both  possible  and  preferable  ?  To  find 
fault  with  things  as  they  are  implies  that  some  superior 
alternative  is  present  in  the  mind.  If  there  be  no  such 
preferable  alternative  conceivable,  then  criticism  of  the 
existing  state  of  affairs  is  absurd.  What  alternative  is 
there  then  to  the  possibility  of  evil  ? 

The  only  alternative  to  the  existence  of  occasional  evil 
choice,  on  the  part  of  man,  is  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
choosing  rightly.  Unvarying,  compulsory  goodness,  necessi- 
tated moral  perfection,  rigidly  determined  righteousness,  are, 
all  three,  contradictions  in  terms.  Necessitated  moral  perfec- 
tion possesses  no  moral  quality  at  all.  Determined  righteous- 
ness is  an  impossibility.  In  other  words,  the  absence  of  choice 
of  evil  means  the  absence  of  all  morality,  for  that  consists 
in  choosing  rightly.  How  can  one  possibly  have  morality, 
or  in  other  words,  choosing  rightly,  if  there  be  no  opposite 
alternative  of  immorality,  or  choosing  wrongly — in  other 
words,  if  there  be  no  choice  at  all  ? 

If,  for  instance,  I  be  hypnotized  and  am  thus  compelled  to 
sacrifice  my  life  in  a  noble  cause,  because  I  have  no  alterna- 
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tive  I  am  no  hero.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  become  mad 
and  murder  people,  my  homicidal  actions  can  hardly  be 
termed  immoral,  because,  when  mad,  I  am  not  responsible 
for  my  behaviour — having  lost  my  normal  power  of  choice. 

The  very  meaning  of  all  such  words  as  morality,  goodness, 
righteousness,  unselfishness,  heroism,  etc.,  implies  a  lack 
of  coercion.  Each  of  these  words  implies  at  least  some 
measure  of  freedom  of  choice  between  opposite  alternatives, 
either  of  which,  to  some  extent,  one  is  free  to  choose.  If 
there  be  no  alternative,  if  there  be  no  freedom,  then  there 
is  also  no  choice,  and  if  there  be  no  choice  there  is  conse- 
quently no  good  nor  bad  behaviour,  no  right  nor  wrong 
actions.  Marionettes,  because  they  possess  no  initiative, 
cannot  choose  wrongly,  and  for  that  very  reason  they  cannot 
possibly  be  moral  agents.  Because  their  movements  cannot 
be  unrighteous,  therefore  they  cannot  be  righteous. 

Let  us  approach  the  question  of  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  and  of  the  responsibility  for  it,  from  the  evolutionary 
standpoint  of  the  origin  of  man — I  mean  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  theory  that  man  developed  from  a  lower,  from 
a  merely  animal,  stage  of  being. 

In  the  lower  stages  of  existence,  in  the  inorganic  or 
lifeless  sphere,  for  instance,  there  is,  and  there  can  be, 
no  such  thing  as  moral  or  immoral  action  at  all.  There  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong  in  the  behaviour  of  a  lump  of  earth, 
for  example,  because,  being  but  a  clod  of  soil,  it  has  no 
choice  between  alternatives,  it  possesses  no  power  of  initia- 
tive, it  is  in  no  sense  its  own  master,  it  is  wholly  necessitated 
from  without.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  true 
behaviour  at  all,  either  good  or  bad,  either  moral  or  immoral. 
There  can  be  no  responsibility,  and  consequently  no  moral 
evil,  in  the  inorganic  sphere. 

Or,  again,  there  can  be  very  little,  if  any,  right  or  wrong 
action  on  the  part  of  a  mere  jelly  fish,  because  it  has  little 
or  no  power  of  moral  discrimination  between  what  is  right 
and  what  is  wrong.  Even  if  it  had  a  conscience,  and  even 
if  it  possessed  a  moral  code,  it  would  possess  practically 
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no  power  of  initiative,  no  capacity  either  to  respond  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience  or  to  violate  them.  Because  it  has 
no  power  of  choice  between  moral  and  immoral  alternatives, 
because  it  has  no  initiative,  no  self-determination  in  the 
choice  between  moral  or  immoral  alternatives,  because  it 
must  always  act  in  rigid  accordance  with  the  forces  which 
irresistibly  control  it,  it  is  without  sin,  but,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  is  also  without  any  righteous  moral  character. 

If  in  the  slow  process  of  gradual  evolution  a  particular 
kind  of  psychic  being,  whether  man  or  angel,  had  been 
created  for  which  moral  evil  were  rendered  quite  impossible, 
that  being  would  obviously,  in  that  case,  and  for  that  very 
reason,  be  of  a  nature  to  which  morahty  would  be  quite 
meaningless,  and  what  we  call  righteousness  would  be  wholly 
impossible.  Without  some  measure  of  freedom  of  choice 
between  right  and  wrong  alternatives  there  could  neither 
be  morality  nor  immorality  for  any  being.  Such  a  being 
would  merely  be  non-moral,  like  a  jelly  fish,  to  which  both 
ethical  right  and  moral  wrong  are  entirely  meaningless, 
unknown,  inconceivable,  and,  therefore,  impossible  of 
deliberate  adoption.  The  only  possibility  open  to  a  being 
who  could  not  possibly  choose  evil,  would  be  to  live  a  non- 
moral  life,  an  existence  without  moral  choice. 

The  human  race  evolved  from  a  non-human  ancestry, 
and  each  individual  person  evolves  from  a  non-moral 
embryo.  Surely  it  is  infinitely  better  to  develop,  day  by 
day,  month  by  month,  year  by  year,  from  embryo  to  infant, 
from  infant  to  boy,  and  ultimately  to  become  a  man,  and, 
as  such,  to  be  liable  to  choose  wrongly  sometimes,  than  to 
remain  on  the  level  of  the  perfectly  innocent,  but  wholly 
non-moral  embryo,  which  possesses  no  moral  initiative. 
It  is  better  to  enter  the  battle  of  life  as  a  free  agent  than, 
as  the  result  of  an  accident  or  of  disease,  to  become  an  idiot 
and  remain  on  the  non-moral  and  innocent  plane  of  the 
new-born  infant.  If  man  had  absolutely  no  capacity 
whatever  to  choose  wrongly,  he  would  be  on  an  even  lower 
level — morally — than    the    average  dog,  which,  if  it  had 
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not  some  rudiments  of  a  power  of  initiative,  and  some 
measure  of  capacity  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  also  some  ability  to  choose  between  moral  alternatives, 
would  not  be  by  any  means  a  desirable  pet  or  companion 
to  keep  in  a  human  dwelling.  Such  a  man  as  atheists 
dream  of,  i.e.,  a  man  wholly  unable  to  choose  wrongly, 
would  be  on  a  decidedly  lower  moral  plane  than  the  average 
house  dog.  Because  even  the  ordinary  dog  has  a  rudi- 
mentary germ  of  a  conscience,  some  slight  capacity  of  moral 
initiative  and  power  to  choose  between  moral  alternatives, 
and,  therefore,  it  is  in  some  degree  responsible  for  its  actions, 
and  is  invariably  treated — even  by  determinists — as  an 
animal  which  is  thus  responsible. 

God  is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  the  development  of 
human  embryos  to  the  level  of  man,  i.e.,  for  producing 
beings  with  a  certain  capacity  to  choose  between  right 
and  wrong ;  but  it  is  they — it  is  not  He — it  is  human  beings 
who  are  responsible  for  the  use  which  they  make  of  whatever 
power  of  choice  each  possesses.  The  same  applies  to  other 
psychic  beings  such  as  angels.  God  did  not  create  devils, 
they  were  free  psychic  beings  who  made  themselves  devilish. 

If  I  give  my  child  a  bicycle,  it  is  doubtless  I  who  am 
responsible  for  enlarging,  to  that  extent,  the  child's  sphere, 
and  for  increasing  the  scope  of  its  activities,  and  for  adding 
to  its  possibilities.  It  is  I,  doubtless,  who  thereby  increase 
the  child's  possibilities  of  having  accidents  and  of  getting  into 
mischief,  as  well  as  of  enjoying  healthy  and  beneficial  rides. 
But  the  best  and  the  most  moral  and  loving  of  parents  would 
not,  on  account  of  the  attendant  risks  attached  to  cycling, 
hesitate  to  give  their  children  bicycles,  when  they  reach 
the  stage  in  their  development  at  which  they  are  responsible, 
andean  reasonably  be  held  responsible,  for  their  own  actions. 
It  is  my  duty  to  warn  the  child  with  regard  to  the  obvious 
but,  by  some  nervous  people,  greatly  exaggerated  dangers 
of  cycling.  But  I  ought  to  give  the  child  that  measure  of 
freedom  which  is  not  merely  good  for  a  true  boy,  but  which 
is  also  absolutely  necessary  for  the  formation  of  his  character. 
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It  is  better,  surely,  to  proceed  thus  than  to  deny  him  the 
bicycle  altogether,  or,  as  an  alternative,  always  to  run  beside 
him  and  hold  him  on  the  machine  the  whole  time  that  he 
is  riding  it,  year  by  year.  Surely  the  first  alternative  is 
clearly  the  wiser,  the  kinder,  and  in  every  way  the  better 
course  to  adopt. 

Or,  again,  some  well-to-do  parents  send  their  children 
to  school,  others  keep  them  at  home,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  temptation.  Some  let  their  children  choose 
between  right  and  wrong,  others  preserve  them,  as  far  as 
they  possibly  can,  from  having  to  meet  and  to  deal  with  this 
necessity  to  choose  between  alternatives.  Which  kind  of 
parent  is  the  wiser  ?  If  I  keep  my  child  wrapped  up  in 
cotton- wool  under  a  glass  case,  so  to  speak,  and  if  I  give 
my  child  no  responsibility,  I  handicap  his  chances  of  develop- 
ing his  character,  because  it  is  by  exercising  his  power  of 
responsibility  that  he  develops  his  character. 


CHAPTER    VII 

The  Ideals   of  Ethicism 

ETHICISM  is  badly  organized,  although  the  recent 
amalgamation  of  ethical  societies  was  certainly  a 
statesmanlike  move.  Atheist  societies  very  seldom  amalga- 
mate. They  are  for  the  most  part  too  jealous  of  each  other, 
and  their  positive  creed — if  they  can  be  said  to  have  one 
— is  too  vague  and  nebulous  to  draw  the  different  organiza- 
tions together.     But  ethicism  has  a  defimte  positive  creed. 

Although  the  ethical  organizations  have  been  a  failure, 
as  such,  the  failure  of  these  societies  has  not  prevented  the 
salient  ideals  upon  which  they  are  founded  from  gaining 
considerable  ground  amongst  all  classes. 

Ethicism  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  righteous  conduct, 
in  this  world,  is  quite  distinct  from,  and  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than,  orthodox  behefs,  or  indeed  than 
any  belief  whatever,  about  the  next  world  or  about  God. 

At  the  present  time  many  people  argue  that  in  Europe 
ethics  have  been  based  for  centuries  upon  theological  sanc- 
tions, and  that  as  all  theology  is  now  in  the  melting-pot,  the 
popular  basis  of  ethics  is  a  very  unsound  one  to  build  upon, 
and  that,  therefore,  good  conduct  should  be  encouraged 
upon  other  than  theological  grounds. 

Ethicists  argue  that  some  religions  have  been  non- 
ethical,  and  that  some  ethical  systems  have  been  non- 
theistic,  and  even  anti-theistic,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  righteous  conduct  is,  and  therefore  always  should  be 
regarded  as  being,  entirely  independent  of  belief  or  disbelief 
in  the  existence  of  God  or  in  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Further,  they  say  that  the  man  who  is  righteous,  merely 
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because  of  his  theory  of  future  rewards  and  punishments, 
is  at  heart  immoral.  We  are  told  that  in  whatever  measure 
"  supernatural  sanctions  "  or  "  transcendental  sanctions  " 
operate  as  motives,  or  as  reasons  for  righteous  actions, 
these  actions,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  born  of  "  other- 
worldly "  motives,  are  vitiated  and  rendered  unethical, 
because  they  are  selfish  ;  and  ethicists  assume  that  Christians 
are  largely  actuated  by  "  other-worldly  "  motives. 

Ethicists  also  contend  that  moral  standards  should  be  as 
progressive  as  possible,  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  be 
divorced  wholly  from  theology,  which,  in  their  opinion, 
draws  its  ethical  inspiration  and  ideals  chiefly  from  the  far 
distant  past,  and  is,  consequently,  too  conservative  and 
reactionary.  Christian  theology,  they  say,  stereotypes 
ethics  at  a  particular,  and  that  a  rudimentary,  stage  of 
their  evolution,  by  basing  present  and  future  ideals  upon 
the  ethical  standards  advocated  in  an  ancient  religious 
literature.  They  tell  us  that  religion  tends  to  fossilize  ethics 
by  moulding  present  conduct  upon  the  bygone  dicta  of 
so-called  golden  ages  in  the  past,  ages  which  were  not  really 
ideal  from  our  point  of  view,  but  which  are,  in  reality,  golden 
only  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  see  the  past  through 
the  haze  of  distance,  a  haze  which  "  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view  "  which,  in  itself,  was  not  at  all  enchanting. 
Religious  ethics  suffer,  they  say,  from  arrested  development. 
Ethical  standards,  we  are  told,  should  be  founded  rather 
upon  the  slowly  evolving  ethical  ideals  of  the  most  progres- 
sive races  in  the  ever  developing  present. 

Ethicists  quote  "  shocking  examples "  in  illustration 
of  their  point.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that  Christian 
preachers,  in  the  spirit  of  tenth-rate  lawyers,  endeavour, 
in  their  sermons,  to  justify  the  actions  of  such  characters  as 
Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenitc,  who  treacherously  slew 
Sisera,  when  he  accepted  her  hospitality  and  trustfully  fell 
asleep  under  her  protection  in  her  tent.  Such  sermons, 
we  are  told,  are  wholly  pernicious  from  an  ethical  point 
of  view  and  resemble  the  special  pleading  of  low-grade 
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lawyers  who  do  their  best  to  defend  criminals  of  whose 
guilt  they  themselves  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Discourses 
from  the  pulpit  delivered  by  those  who  claim  to  represent 
God,  sermons  which  are  considered  to  be  moral  addresses, 
and  which  attempt  to  eliminate  from  the  congregation  the 
strong  moral  objections  that  naturally  arise  in  the  average 
modern  conscience  to  such  sentiments  as  those  expressed 
in  some  of  the  "  cursing  "  Psalms,  are  pronounced  to  be 
most  immoral.  Ethicists  quote,  for  instance  :  "  Let  there 
be  no  man  to  take  pity  upon  his  fatherless  children,"  ^  or 
"  Blessed  shall  he  be  that  taketh  thy  children  and  dasheth 
them  against  the  stones,"  2  as  specimens  of  immoral  senti- 
ments. 

We  are  informed  that,  whereas  theologians  have,  perhaps, 
occasionally  been  on  the  side  of  progressive  change  of 
moral  standards,  and  of  the  evolution  of  ethics,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  opposite  has  usually  been  the  case  :  that 
the  evolution  of  ethics  has  generally  come  from  outside 
the  Churches,  and  that  ideals  have,  in  fact,  evolved  in 
spite  of  organized  Christianity.  We  are  told  that  this  has 
been  the  case  because  theologians  are  ultra-conservative 
in  their  ethical  ideals,  and  because  they  consider  it  to  be 
their  duty  blindly  to  idealize  their  ancestors'  ethical  con- 
ceptions, especially  if  they  were  recorded  in  that  collection 
of  ancient  writings  which  is  called  the  Bible,  or  if  they  have 
been  preserved  in  venerable  ecclesiastical  traditions,  or  in 
"  The  Fathers." 

We  are  told,  e.g.,  that  the  emancipation  of  slaves  was  long 
delayed  owing  to  the  acquiescence  in  the  existence  of 
slavery  on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  of  the  "  Word 
of  God  "  which  they  wrote,  and,  therefore,  of  the  Christian 
Church  which  took  over  the  entire  surviving  hterature  of 
the  ancient  Jews  and  regarded  it  as  a  supernatural 
revelation  from  God  on  the  subject  of  the  Eternal  Law  of 
Righteousness. 

We  are   further  informed  that  the  same  applies  to  the 

*  Psalm  cix.  11.  2  Psalm  cxxxvii.  9. 
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ideals,  as,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  substitution  of 
very  slow  development  of  national,  and  of  international, 
right  for  might,  and  the  substitution  of  arbitration,  based 
on  justice,  for  the  immoral,  unjust,  arbitrament  of  war. 
According  to  ethicists,  the  Old  Testament — with  its  fierce 
advocacy,  not  only  of  warfare,  but  also  of  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  women  and  children,  and  the  unblushing 
advocacy  by  the  so-called  "  Word  of  God  "  of  such  savagery 
as  having  been  commanded  by  God — is  doing  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  retard  the  natural  development  of  our  ethical 
standards  upon  this  subject. 

We  are  told  that  we  read,  over  and  over  again,  in  the 
Bible  that  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  "  the  ancient 
prophets  telling  them  to  insist  upon  certain  cruel  things 
being  done  in  "  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  actions  which, 
nowadays,  no  one  can  possibly  imagine  to  be  otherwise 
than  grossly  wrong  and  immoral,  actions  which  if  they 
were  repeated  to-day  by  Europeans,  or  even  by  savages, 
would  fill  the  whole  civilized  world  with  horror,  but  which, 
according  to  the  Old  Testament,  were  actions  vehemently 
insisted  upon  by  God,  Who  is  reported  to  have  severely 
punished  any  squeamishness  on  the  part  of  his  servants 
in  carrying  out  these  savage  commands  to  massacre. 

Ethicists  cannot  understand  the  reading  in  our  Churches, 
as  the  "  First  Lesson,"  and  as  a  part  of  "  Divine  Worship," 
of  such  passages  of  Jewish  literature  as  these  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Ethicists  do  not  appreciate  the  reading — 
and  the  reading  without  qualification  or  comment — of 
such  passages  from  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  "  lesson,"  in 
other  words,  as  affording  an  ideal,  and  indeed,  a  supernatural 
standard  for  modern  conduct. 

On  these  and  on  other  grounds  they  contend  that  morals 
and  ethics  should  be  wholly  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
"fetish,  ancient  literatures,"  or  "the  fossilized  ethical 
ideals  of  ancient  oriental  tribes,"  and  they  maintain  that 
Christianity  acts  upon  the  reverse  principle. 

Theoretically,  Ethicism,  as  a  movement,  has  no  quarrel 
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with  the  theological  behefs  of  Theism,  as  such,  so  long  as 
a  man's  behef  in  God  has  no  effect  upon  his  conduct.  Theo- 
retically, ethicism  is  indifferent  as  to  whether  Theism  be 
a  true  or  a  false  hypothesis,  but  objects,  on  ethical  grounds, 
to  a  man  letting  his  belief  in  God — or  in  a  future  life — affect 
his  conduct.  In  theory,  ethicists,  as  such,  are  not  concerned 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  the  members  of  their 
societies  are  theists,  pantheists,  polytheists,  atheists,  or 
agnostics,  or  whether  they  are  too  indifferent  to  the  subject 
to  form  any  theory  with  regard  to  it.  So  long  as  their  beliefs 
in  God,  or  in  a  future  life,  do  not  serve  as  motives  for 
righteous  action,  the  members  of  ethical  societies  can,  in 
theory,  believe  whatever  they  like. 

But,  in  practice,  the  very  large  majority  of  individual 
ethicists  are  actively  opposed  to  Christian  theism,  as  such, 
and,  in  fact,  to  any  form  of  theism  whatever.  They  are 
opposed  to  theism  on  the  ground  that  all  theism  is  unjustifi- 
able in  itself,  that  it  tends  to  furnish  transcendental  motives 
and  sanctions,  and  that  it  retards  the  natural  development 
of  ethics  owing  to  the  inevitable  conservatism  of  theology. 
In  their  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  ideals  of  conduct  should 
be  entirely  divorced  from  theological  sanctions  and  shackles 
of  any  kind.  They  consider  that,  not  only  have  theology 
and  ethics  no  necessary  connection,  but  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  have  any  connection  whatever.  They 
say  that  many  theological  systems  have  been  non-ethical, 
and  that  many  ethical  systems  have  been  non-theological, 
and  that  this  should  always  be  the  case.  Ethicists  imagine 
that  it  is  very  much  to  the  advantage  of  ethics  for  mankind 
to  concentrate  attention  upon  ethics  alone,  and  upon 
good  conduct  for  its  own  sake,  instead  of  apportioning 
attention  between  (i)  ethics,  (2)  theology,  and  (3)  religion. 

They  maintain  that  ethicists,  unlike  theists,  encourage 
moral  actions  "  for  their  own  sake,"  without  any  other  or 
ulterior  motive,  sanction,  or  reason,  than  merely  to  act 
rightly  for  right's  sake.  Virtue  is  its  own  adequate  reward. 
They  discountenance  any  thought  of  reward  by  "  God,"  or 
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even  any  thought  of  approval  by  Him,  on  the  ground  that 

in  proportion  as  a  man  is  moral  for  other-worldly,  or  for 

other  than  purely  ethical  motives,  he  is,  to  that  extent,  at 

heart  unethical  and  immoral  in  his  motives. 

We  are  told  that   sentiments  such  as  those  expressed 

in  some  of  the  offertory  sentences  and  in  certain  Christian 

hymns    are    positively    immoral.     They    instance    such    a 

sentiment  as  the  following,  for  example,  which  occurs  in  a 

very  popular  offertory  hymn  : — 

"  Whatever,  Lord,  we  lend  to  Thee 
Repaid  a  thousandfold  will  be  ; 
Then  gladly  will  we  give  to  Thee, 
Who  givest  all."  ^ 

This  sentiment,  they  tell  us,  is  no  more  ideal,  and  is  no  more 
ethically  inspiring,  than  are  the  usurious  business  sentiments 
of  a  Jewish  money-lender,  or  of  anyone  else  who  acts  upon 
the  sentiment  that  business  is  business,  and  who  expects 
cent  per  cent  interest,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  sing 
the  Christian  hymn,  a  thousandfold  profit  upon  his  loans. 

A  Consideration  of  the  Claims  of  Ethicism 

The  subject  of  ethics  is  to  be  dealt  with  in  two  of  the 
other  volumes  of  this  series,  therefore  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  cover  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  ground  in  these  pages. 
What  I  have  to  say  about  ethicism  applies,  however,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  ethical  position  of  all  the  different  atheist 
and  agnostic  societies.  But  ethicism  differs  from  pure 
atheism  and  agnosticism  in  that  it  is  primarily  concerned 
with  ethics,  whereas  the  more  specifically  atheist  and 
agnostic  societies  are  not.  The  latter  are  chiefly  concerned 
with,  and  most  of  them  are  wholly  concerned  with,  attacking 
theism.  Ethicism,  however,  as  such,  relegates  the  attack 
upon  theism  to  the  second  place,  although  some  individual 
ethicists  give  it  the  first  place. 

Ethicism  setting  up  to  be  a  rival  alternative  to  Chris- 
tianity, the  question  before  us  in  these  pages  is,  not  so 
much  what  ethicism  and  theism  have  in  common,  as  what 
^  Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern,  No.  365. 
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constitutes  the  distinction  between  the  two.  The  further 
problem  has  also  to  be  considered — Which  of  them  is  the 
better  system  from  a  purely  ethical  point  of  view. 

Let  me  begin  by  uttering  a  platitude.  Before  it  is  possible 
for  a  rifleman,  or  for  an  archer,  to  make  a  series  of  bull's-eyes, 
it  is  necessary  for  him  first  of  all  carefully  to  locate  the 
target.  If  he  makes  a  special  point  of  not  doing  this,  he 
will  not  even  secure  an  outer  ring,  except  by  the  merest 
accident.  If  we  may  apply  this  very  self-evident  principle 
to  ethics,  it  follows  that  the  primary  consideration  is  what 
sort  of  behaviour  ought  one  to  ahn  at  ?  What  is  the  supreme 
good  ?     What  is  meant  by  right  ? 

In  order  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong  there 
must  be  either  some  general  principle,  or  else  some  standard, 
or  norm,  by  which  to  judge  what  is  right,  and  to  differentiate 
it  from  what  is  wrong.  Whatever  ethical  system  be  put 
forward,  it  must  at  least  contain  some  system  of  ethics,  or 
at  least  some  guiding  principle.  But  if  ethicism  has 
located  the  ethical  target  which  has  to  be  aimed  at,  if 
it  has  decided  what  is  the  supreme  good  at  which  to  aim, 
or  if  it  has  a  recognized  norm  or  standard  of  ethics,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  fact.  Nor,  I  venture  to  say, 
has  any  ethicist  been  successful  in  doing  so. 

How  can  one  possibly  have  an  ethical  system  if  the  most 
fundamental  problem  of  all  has  not  been  decided,  viz.  : 
What  is  meant  by  "  the  good  "  ? 

No  woman  would  consider  herself  to  be  acting  wisely 
if  she  began,  with  enthusiasm,  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  cloth 
before  having  made  up  her  mind  what  sort  of  a  garment  she 
is  supposed  to  be  making  out  of  it. 

What,  then,  is  meant  by  "  good  "  ?  What  distinguishes 
it  from  what  is  bad  ?     What  is  the  end  and  aim  of  ethics  ? 

Let  us  discriminate,  at  the  outset,  between  the  specific 
point  which  we  are  considering,  namely,  {a)  moral  -principles, 
ideals  and  codes,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
(5)  conscience.  Every  man  has  some  kind  of  a  conscience. 
There  is  some  conscientiousness  even  in  the  most  depraved. 
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There  is  "  honour  even  among  thieves."  In  this  respect 
all  men  resemble  each  other,  that  all  possess  a  conscience 
of  some  kind — a  conscience  which  either  develops  or  de- 
generates in  proportion  as  it  is  (i)  used,  or  (2)  disused  or 
abused.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  moral  ideals  and  moral 
codes  that  men  differ  so  much.  In  order  to  discriminate 
between  ethicism  and  Christianity  we  must  deal,  not  so 
much  with  conscience,  as  with  ideals. 

Conscience  is  the  same  in  all  men,  in  this  respect,  that  it 
prompts  each  and  every  man  to  choose  what  he  supposes, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  "  the  good  "  in  preference  to  what 
he  regards,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  "  the  bad."  Conscience 
is  that  attribute,  or  quality,  in  man  which  prompts  him  to 
adopt  what  he  considers,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  the  higher 
of  any  two  rival  alternatives.  All  men  have  a  conscience. 
But  some  men  have  very  little  ethical  enlightenment. 

Moral  codes  differ  very  widely.  The  Thug  of  India,  e.g., 
is  prompted  by  his  conscience  to  murder  people,  and  in 
following  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  in  this  matter  he 
runs  very  serious  risks,  which  he  gladly  faces  for  conscience' 
sake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  missionary,  who  goes  out 
to  convert  the  Thug,  is  prompted  by  his  conscience  to 
sacrifice  himself  for  others  and  to  abhor  murder.  In  other 
words,  both  of  them  are  actuated  by  conscience,  but  their 
moral  codes  differ  very  widely. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  ethicism,  it  is  not  so  much 
conscience,  as  moral  codes,  with  which  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned. Both  ethicists  and  Christians  are  actuated  by  con- 
science ;  but  they  differ  widely  in  the  matter  of  moral 
codes,  and  with  regard  to  the  motives  and  the  sanctions 
which  they  advance  on  behalf  of  their  ideals. 

For  instance,  the  Christian  has  a  recognized  and  an 
authoritative  moral  standard  in  the  example  and  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  ethicist,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  such 
ofhcially  recognized  supreme  standard.  He  believes  in 
dissolving  this  and  all  other  standards  :  he  argues  that 
ethics  should  be  reduced  to  a  fluid  state.     He  commences 
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by  placing  the  whole  subject  of  conduct  in  the  melting-pot. 

And  ethicism  leaves  it  there.     This  makes  it  very  difficult 

to  deal  with  ethicism  from  an  ethical  point  of  view,  and 

the  attempt  to  do  so  lays  one  open  to  criticism. 

The  various  ethical  societies  united  together  a  few  years 

ago  to  form  what  they  term  the  "  Union  of  Ethical  Societies. " 

This  union  pronounces  no  verdict  either  for  or  against  any 

particular  ethical  theory.     In  fact,  the  eighth  article  of  the 

beliefs  of  the  "  Union  of  Ethical  Societies  "  is  as  follows  : — 

"  The   acceptance   of   any   one   ultimate   criterion   of   right 
should  not  be  made  a  condition  of  ethical  fellowship." 

Opinions  differ,  then,  very  widely  amongst  ethicists  with 
regard  to  fundamentals.  They  have  no  official  "  ultimate 
criterion  of  right  ".  There  is  considerable  divergence  of 
opinion  amongst  them  as  to  what  is  the  ideal  good  at  which 
they  ought  to  aim.  Ethicism  has  not  yet  located  the  target. 
Is  it  likely  to  score  many  bull's-eyes  ? 

The  actual  ideal  of  some  people — let  us  hope  of  very 
few — is  deliberate  and  studied  selfishness.  The  ideal  of 
others,  let  us  suppose  of  the  large  majority,  is  unselfishness. 
Ethicism  ought  at  least  to  decide  which  of  these  two  ideals  is 
the  higher.     Was  Jesus  Christ  right  or  was  Nietzsche  right  ? 

Some  people,  I  suppose  nearly  all  of  them,  believe  that 
they  ought  to  try  and  aim  at  some  measure  of  self-control  ; 
others,  however,  aim  at  following  the  dictates  of  their  own 
personal  desires.  Ethicism  ought  at  least  to  decide  which 
is  the  higher  of  these  two  ideals. 

Some  people  aim  at  heroic  conduct,  others  aim  at  mere 
personal  enjoyment,  irrespective  of  the  result  upon  others, 
Ethicism  ought  at  least  to  express  some  opinion  as  to 
which  of  these  is  the  better. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  always 
found,  in  my  personal  experience  of  individual  ethicists 
(all  of  whom,  however,  have  lived  in  a  Christian  country  and 
inhaled  a  Christian  atmosphere),  that  these  individual 
ethicists  adopt  the  Christian,  and  not  the  anti-Christian, 
ideals  above  mentioned.     But  ethicism,  as  such,  has  not 
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given  its  verdict  against  the  lower  of  the  ideals  referred  to 
above. 

That  in  itself  is  amply  sufficient  to  condemn  ethicism, 
especially  as  it  sets  up  to  be  far  superior  to,  and  as  being  a 
hostile  rival  to  Christianity,  with  the  latter's  system  of 
positive  ideals  and  its  stern  and  definite  attitude  towards 
sin.  Christianity  does  not  rely  upon  the  unguided  action 
of  untrained  individual  consciences,  but  lays  down  positive 
moral  precepts  and  positive  prohibitions. 

The  egoistic  hedonist  considers  that  the  highest  ideal  at 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  best  people  on  earth  to  aim  is  for 
each  individual  to  struggle  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  for  himself.  The  Union  of  Ethical  Societies, 
according  to  their  official  pronouncement,  is  not  officially 
opposed  to  this  ideal  of  egoistic  hedonism,  or  to  any  other 
"  ultimate  criterion  of  right  ". 

Although  {a)  conscience,  when  it  is  awake,  everywhere 
and  always  prompts  men  to  choose  what  they  happen  at 
the  moment  to  regard  to  be  the  higher  of  two  opposing  alter- 
natives, conscience  is  by  no  means  always  well  instructed. 
Further,  it  frequently  degenerates.  (6)  Moral  codes  differ 
profoundly  in  different  geographical  localities,  in  different 
races,  in  different  periods  of  the  world's  history,  at 
different  periods  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  and  also  in 
different  classes  of  society. 

If  in  ethics,  as  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge  and 
culture,  some  people  know  more  than  others,  and  if  they  are, 
therefore,  able  to  guide  and  to  lead  others,  there  ought  to 
be  recognized  leaders  of  moral  conduct.  There  ought  to 
be  an  orthodoxy  in  ethics,  and  in  behaviour  :  I  mean  by 
orthodoxy,  the  best  available  opinions  in  existence.  The 
Christian  has  a  recognized  authoritative  leader  in  Jesus  Christ, 
and,  according  to  Christian  ethics,  to  live  a  Christlike  life 
is  to  be  orthodox  in  behaviour.  Ethicists,  it  is  true,  have 
Messrs.  Salter,  Stanton  Coit,  and  others,  whose  opinions  on 
the  subject  of  ethics  are  respected,  but  ethicists  have  no 
orthodox  code  of  moral  behaviour,  and  no  supreme  leader. 
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Comparison  would  be  absurd  between  our  Master  and  His 
authority,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  various  dominant  spirits 
in  the  ethical  societies,  on  the  other  hand.  Whatever 
ethicists  may  think  upon  this  point,  it  is,  of  course,  not  only 
quite  unnecessary  for  our  purpose,  but  it  would  be  utterly 
fooHsh,  to  enlarge  upon  the  relative  merits  in  this  connec- 
tion of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  these  insignificant 
and  little-known  leaders  of  ethicism — a  movement  which 
will  never  be  successful  where  the  alternative  of  Christianity 
is  present. 

Either  there  is  an  Eternal  Law  of  Righteousness,  existing 
in  perfection,  objectively,  outside  and  above  the  human 
race,  or  else  there  is  no  such  perfect  objective  law.  The 
theist  is  quite  certain  that  there  is  such  an  objective  perfect 
ideal :  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  perfect  moral  code  exists 
in  the  mind  of  God.  The  ethicist,  on  the  contrary,  because 
he  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  anything  superhuman, 
can  have  no  such  belief  in  a  perfect  law,  because  man's 
ethical  codes  exist,  subjectively,  in  the  human  mind,  which 
is  very  far  from  being  perfect. 

The  theist  is  sure  that  the  author  and  the  enforcer  of  the 
moral  law  is  a  perfectly  righteous  Being  Who  gives  weight 
and  authority  to  the  law.  But  the  idea  of  a  Perfect  Law- 
giver does  not  enter  into  the  calculations  of  the  ethicist, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  is  out  to  fight  the  very  idea  of  the 
existence  of  God.  He  argues  that  this  is  a  democratic  age, 
and  that  we  make  our  own  laws  :  and  that  laws  do  not  now 
suggest  any  authority  outside,  or  above,  "The  People." 

The  ethicist,  who  does  not  believe  in  God,  has  to  believe 
either  : — 

(i)  That  each  man  is  a  law  unto  himself.  That  each  man 
is  his  own  law-giver,  and  also  his  own  judge  and  jury.  That 
each  man  must  gradually  evolve  his  own  moral  code  for  him- 
self, according  to  his  lights,  and  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  perfect  ethical  system  must  exist  in  the  conscience  of  the 
individual  human  being.     Or  else  : 

(2)  The  ethicist  must  suppose   that  society,  as  a  whole, 
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and  with  a  capital  S,  conceives  and  expresses  the  most 
perfect  system  of  ideals.  That  the  general  community  is 
law-giver  and  judge  and  jury,  and  is  the  authority  which  is 
represented  by  the  categorical  imperative  in  man's  conscience. 

The  objection  to  the  first  alternative — that  every  man 
is  a  law  unto  himself — is  that,  if  this  theory  be  adopted,  it 
follows  that  no  individual  has  any  right  whatever  to  press 
his  own,  or,  indeed,  to  press  anyone  else's  system  of  ethics, 
upon  any  other  individual,  because  the  latter  has  a  perfect 
right  to  be  a  law  unto  himself,  to  act  as  judge  and  jury  and 
council  for  the  defence,  and,  if  he  be  not  condemned  by  his  own 
code,  he  cannot  reasonably  be  condemned  by  anybody  else's 
code,  however  exalted.  "  Bill  Sikes  "  and  "Jack  the  Ripper  " 
must  be  estimated  by  their  own  standards  of  ethics.  I  never 
met  a  parent,  or  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  magistrate,  or  a  poUce- 
man,  who  acted  upon  this  theory.  Half  the  battle  is  to  get 
people — one's  self  to  start  with — to  improve  individual 
codes,  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  individuals 
who  have  better  codes. 

The  objection  to  the  second  alternative — that  Society  is 
the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal — is  that  society,  as  a  whole, 
entertains  ideals  the  general  average  of  which  are  very  far 
helow  the  level  of  the  average  standard  of  the  best  behaved 
and  the  most  ethical  individuals  composing  that  society. 
To  set  up  Society,  before  the  individual  conscience,  in  the 
place  of  God,  as  the  source  of  ideals,  and  to  advocate  the 
adjustment  of  the  conduct  of  the  best  people  to  the  average 
standard  of  the  general  community,  means,  of  course,  to  aim 
at  levelling  down  the  ideals  of  the  best  people  to  the  much 
lower  standard  of  the  general  average.  It  also  means  to  set 
up  as  the  supreme  ideal  the  practice  of  shouting  with  the 
largest  crowd,  merely  because  it  is  the  largest.  The  motive, 
in  this  case,  is  the  desire  and  the  effort  to  become  popular 
with  the  majority.  The  test  as  to  whether  any  ideal,  or 
any  action,  is  right  or  wrong  is,  in  this  case,  whether  or  not 
it  is  generally  popular.  According  to  this  view  the  ideal 
thing  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  :  to  drift  with 
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the  stream.  Vox  populi  takes  the  place  of  vox  Dei.  The 
loftiest  ideals  are  to  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  counting  heads. 

In  all  ages,  however,  the  very  best  men  and  women  have 
dared  to  stand  out  in  splendid  isolation  for  conscience'  sake. 
Have  they  acted  wickedly  in  so  doing  ?  Does  isolation 
inevitably  mean  that  the  man  who  stands  alone  is  wrong  ? 
For  instance,  was  Jesus  Christ  necessarily  in  the  wrong, 
because  He  stood  alone  and  because  the  mob  shouted  out 
"  Crucify  Him  "  ?  It  has  always  been  men  who  could  stand 
alone  who  have  led  the  crowd  onward  and  upward.  If  the 
ideal  thing  is  to  study  the  tendency  of  the  mob,  and  then 
closely  to  follow  its  lead,  all  true  leadership  by  individuals  is 
wrong,  and  time-serving  is  the  preferable  alternative.  The 
supreme  test  employed  by  all  great  teachers  of  ethics,  and  by 
all  great  inspirersof  noble  behaviour,  has  not  been  the  problem 
as  to  whether  any  ideal  was  likely  to  be  generally  popular,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  in  itself.  Great 
ideals  have  never  been  born  of  the  desire  to  follow  the  line  of 
least  social  resistance,  but  rather  of  the  determination  to 
stand  out,  if  need  be,  absolutely  alone  against  the  whole 
stream  of  mob-passion  and  of  vulgar  utilitarian  hedonism. 

The  following  point  is  also  most  important  :  In  any  con- 
sideration of  ethical  problems  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate 
between  {a)  mere  ideals,  on  the  one  hand,  and  {h)  actual 
conduct,  on  the  other  hand. 

We  must  distinguish  between  {a)  having  the  conviction 
that  one  ought  to  do  this  or  that,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  (&)  the  actual  doing  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  undone. 
The  great  test,  the  supreme  criterion,  of  any  and  of  every 
moral  system,  such  as,  e.g.,ethicism  or  Christianity,  is  how 
far  the  adherents  of  any  system  can  stand  the  strain  of 
temptation,  of  popular  opposition,  and  the  hke. 

One  of  the  most  universal,  and  one  of  the  most  real,  of 
human  experiences  is  that  of  moral  struggle  within  :  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil.  How,  then,  does  anti- 
theistic  ethicism  justify  itself  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
struggle  between  conscience  and  temptation  ?     How  does 
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ethicism  fare  at  the  bar  of  such  a  test  as  this,  as  compared 
with  Christianity  ?  For  instance,  when  a  person  feels  within 
him  the  ethical  sentiment,  the  moral  ideal,  conscientiously 
prompting  him  that,  at  whatever  cost,  he  oiight  to  be,  or  to 
do,  something  which  he  emphatically  does  not  desire  to  be,  or 
to  do,  and  when  the  conflict  within  him  becomes  severe,  how 
far  does  ethicism  help  him  as  compared  with  Christianity  ? 
Or  when  he  has  a  howling  mob  against  him,  which  system, 
ethicism  or  Christianity,  supports  him  best,  and  assists  him 
most  efficaciously  in  his  temptation  ?  Which  of  the  two  is 
more  potent  in  helping  him  to  act  aright  ?  Which,  as  a 
matter  of  actual  history,  has  produced  the  more  noble  army 
of  martyrs  ?  Which  produces,  and  always  has  produced, 
the  best  fruits  ?  I  will  not  insult  the  knowledge  and 
intelligence  of  my  readers  by  thinking  it  necessary  to  reply 
to  these  questions. 

When  a  man  eagerly  seeks  to  find  an  excuse  to  ignore  the 
insistent,  but  inconvenient,  dictates  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  when  he  persistently  exercises  his  mind  in  the  search  for 
an  excuse,  he  realizes  that  undoubtedly  there  is  within  him 
a  subjective  prompting  to  proceed  in  one  particular  direction, 
but  that  unquestionably,  on  the  other  hand,  subjective 
desires  and  objective  pressure  of  circumstances  impel  him 
to  proceed  in  the  other  and  opposite  direction.  When  this 
is  the  case,  he  naturally  asks  himself  what  objective  validity 
has  this  particular  moral  ideal  which  is  interfering  so  incon- 
veniently with  his  desires  ?  He  inquires  :  What  authority 
attaches  to  (i)  conscience  and  (2)  my  moral  ideals  ?  He 
says  to  himself  :  I  do  indeed  find  within  me  a  categorical 
imperative  commanding  me  to  be  or  to  act  in  accordance 
with  a  subjective  ideal  which  I  find  in  my  mind,  but  I  am 
averse  to  being  coerced  by  an  authority  until  I  investigate 
its  credentials.  On  what  ground,  then,  ought  I  to  obey  my 
conscience  rather  than  my  desires  ? 

He  argues :  I  find  within  me  a  subjective  feeling  that  I 
ought  to  sacrifice  my  desires  to  an  ideal.  But  "  ought  " 
implies  indebtedness  ;    it  means  that  I  owe  something.     I 
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have  the  insistent  feeling  of  a  sense  of  duty,  which  means  that 
something  is  due  from  me.  But,  as  a  rational  being,  I  must, 
of  course,  ask  myself  why  ought  I  to  adopt  this  ideal  ?  Why 
do  I  owe  anything  ?  To  whom  do  I  owe  it  that  the  ideal 
should  be  adopted  by  me  in  preference  to  following  my  own 
desires  ?  Why  should  I  listen  to  the  voice  of  duty  ?  What 
authority  has  this  voice  ?  Whence  comes  it  ?  To  whom 
is  this  duty  due,  and  why  is  it  due  to  him  ? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  the  masses,  for  instance,  as  being 
the  most  likely  to  take  a  democratic  view  of  the  authority 
of  conscience,  an  authority  representing  "  one  man,  one 
vote."  Let  us  consider  the  normal  attitude  of  democracy 
towards  the  idea  that  society  is  the  source  and  the  arbiter 
of  ethics,  and  that  society  is  the  authority  represented  by 
conscience.     The  average  working  man  would  say  : — 

Why  should  I  consider  that  I  owe  unselfish  sentiments  and 
self-forgetful  behaviour  to  society  ?  Is  not  the  balance  of 
indebtedness  very  much  the  other  way  ?  Does  not  society 
rather  owe  me  much  ?  Have  I  not  been  persistently 
exploited  by  society  ?  Is  not  the  debt  all  on  one  side  :  is  it 
not  owing  from  society  to  me,  not  vice  versa  ? 

Or  take  the  common  feeling  that  we  ought  to  do  what  we 
can  for  posterity  :  We  may,  or  we  may  not,  feel  a  sense  of 
duty  to  the  generations  that  are  as  yet  unborn  ;  we  may,  or 
we  may  not,  be  convinced  that  something  is  owing  from 
us  to  posterity  :  that  something  is  due  from  us  to  the 
generations  that  are  to  come.  But  if  a  man  wishes  to  lavish 
all  his  time,  all  his  thought,  all  his  energy,  and  all  his  money 
upon  himself,  he  is  apt  to  ask  :  What  have  my  great-grand- 
children's offspring,  or  the  people  of  the  twenty-first  century, 
or  of  the  thirtieth  century,  ever  done  for  me  that  I  should 
consider  that  I  owe  anything  to  them,  or  that  anything  is 
due  from  me  to  future  generations  ? 

The  ethicist  throws  all  the  weight  upon  the  instinct  of 
unselfishness  :  forgetting  that  if  it  is  natural  to  be  unselfish 
it  is  just  as  natural  to  be  selfish.  Further,  there  is  Nietzsche's 
teaching  to  be  considered. 
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If  it  be  said,  by  the  ethicist,  that  every  Uving  man  owes 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  generations  that  are  -past,  and 
that  not  being  able  to  repay  them,  he  must  pay  the  debt  to 
the  generations  that  are  yet  to  come,  the  average  working 
man  would  probably  reply  as  follows  : — 

The  deplorable  social  and  economic  conditions  in  which  I 
find  myself  were  not  created  by  my  generation,  but  have 
been  handed  on  from  the  distant  past.  It  cannot  be  disputed 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  owe  nothing  to  the  generations  that  have 
gone  :  the  balance  is  very  much  the  other  way.  I  have 
been  cruelly  and  shamefully  despoiled  by  the  social  and 
economic  system  which  has  been  handed  down  from  the  past. 

The  ethicist,  however,  would,  no  doubt,  at  this  stage  in 
the  argument,  proceed  to  justify  his  ideals  and  to  reinforce 
his  motives  in  various  ways.  For  instance,  he  would  say 
that  the  working  man  grossly  misrepresents  the  actual 
facts. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  point  which  we  are  considering. 
The  question  before  us  is,  Is  the  feeling  that  we  ought  to 
work  for  humanity,  born  of  our  indebtedness  to  humanity  ? 
If  the  answer  be  yes,  then  we  have  a  motive  and  a  reason  for 
altruism.  This  reason  and  motive  is  common  to  ethicism 
and  to  Christianity.  But  the  Christian  has  other  and  far 
more  potent  motives,  and  other  and  far  more  convincing 
reasons,  for  his  altruism :  he  possesses  many  motives  and 
reasons  which  are  born  of  his  Christian  theism. 

The  ethicist  would  argue  that,  irrespective  of  whether  there 
be  a  God  or  not,  it  is  nobler  to  be  unselfish  than  to  be  selfish^ 
That  it  is  better,  in  itself,  to  be  truthful  than  to  be  a  liar. 
That,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  it  is 
better  to  be  honest  than  to  be  dishonest.  That  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  entirely  irrespective  of  religious  motives  and 
sanctions.  He  would  say  that  whether  there  be  a  God  or 
not,  whether  there  be  a  future  hfe  or  not,  it  is  much  better 
to  be  good  than  bad. 

All  this  is  perfectly  true.  The  Christian  endorses  all  this. 
But  that  is  by  no  means  all  that  the  Christian  has  to  say 
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upon  the  subject.  The  Christian  has  much  stronger  motives 
and  much  more  adequate  reasons  in  addition. 

The  ethicist  may  argue  that,  seeing  that  all  men  are 
descended  from  a  common  stock,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
all  men  possess  some  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  these 
facts  in  themselves  are  a  very  good  basis  for  brotherhood  ; 
and  so  on.  Well,  everything  that  ethicists  can  say  from 
this  point  of  view.  Christians  also  can,  and  do,  urge.  But 
when  the  ethicist  has  exhausted  all  his  reasons  and  put 
forward  every  one  of  his  motives,  and  when  his  catalogue 
is  complete,  the  Christian,  while  endorsing  all  that  he  has 
said  and  accepting  his  catalogue  as  it  stands,  can  very 
considerably  add  to  the  list  of  reasons  and  of  motives  for 
altruism. 

Descent  from  a  common  stock,  descent  from  individuals 
who  died  millions  of  years  ago,  doubtless  constitutes  brotherly 
relationship  of  a  kind,  a  consanguinity  which  to  some  extent 
suggests  brotherhood.  We  are  all  of  us,  possibly,  cousins, 
very  many  times  removed.  But  if  all  the  men  who  are  alive 
to-day  have,  in  addition,  the  same  loving  Heavenly  Father, 
that  is  another  and  a  much  more  inspiring  reason  and  it  fur- 
nishes a  much  more  potent  motive  for  acting  as  brothers  to  all 
men  who  owe  their  existence  and  preservation  to,  and  who 
live  under  the  benevolent  eye  of,  the  Father  of  us  all.  If  the 
atheist's  love  of  humanity  is  a  great  motive  power,  this  same 
motive  power  is  very  considerably  increased  and  reinforced 
when  he  is  converted  to  Christianity.  His  previous  motives 
are  then  supplemented  by  love  of  God,  which  Jesus  Christ 
taught  us  to  display  by  our  love  for  humanity. 

The  best  reason,  and  the  most  powerful  motive,  for  loving 
action  on  our  part  is  the  intense  consciousness  of  great  love 
lavished  upon  us.  "  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
us  "  ;  and  loving  Him  we  respond  to  His  earnest  desire  that 
we  should  love  each  other. 

With  his  intense  devotion  to  Christ, Who,  we  are  convinced, 
gave  Himself  for  us,  the  genuine  Christian  has  a  very  power- 
ful reason  to  be  unselfish,  and  he  possesses  a  most  inspiring 
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motive  to  altruism,  when  he  is  tempted  to  act  selfishly 
towards  those  for  whom  Christ  died.  Ethicism  is  obviously 
deficient  at  this  point,  whatever  its  other  merits  may  be, 
merits  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  Christianity,  from 
which  it  borrows  so  largely,  not  always  with  acknowledgment. 

If  ethical  sentiments  (which  differ  widely  in  different 
individuals)  serve  as  powerful  motives  for  the  anti-theistic 
ethicist,  the  same  benevolent  feelings  are  equally  potent  in 
the  case  of  the  Christian.  But  the  latter's  conviction  that 
the  categorical  imperative  of  conscience,  and  the  ideal  to  love 
others  as  ourselves,  nay,  more,  to  love  them  as  much  as 
Christ  loves  us,  are  reflections  of  the  Eternal  Law  of 
Righteousness,  existing  in  the  mind  of  an  infinitely  good 
and  perfectly  righteous  and  loving  Father,  makes  all  the 
difference  in  times  of  fierce  or  of  long-continued 
temptation. 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  potent  factor  of  the 
teaching  and  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  life  of  the 
Christian  and  of  the  ethicist  whose  heredity  and  environ- 
ment have  been  Christian. 

The  ethicist  may  argue  that  the  categorical  imperative  of 
conscience  has  gradually  evolved,  of  itself,  as  the  result  of 
social  pressure  upon  the  individual :  society  sternly  reveng- 
ing itself  upon  those  individuals  who  displease  it,  and  wisely 
rewarding  those  who  please  it.  But,  to  the  Christian,  that 
authoritative  imperative  which  we  call  the  voice  of  con- 
science, speaking  within  the  soul  of  man,  derives  its  authority 
from  no  less  exalted  a  source  than  God,  Who  is  the  Author 
of  it — by  whatever  means  He  may  gradually  have  cultivated 
it  in  the  human  soul. 

Just  now  a  violent  attack  is  being  made  on  Christian 
Missions  by  the  various  atheist  societies,  which  do  not  scruple 
to  hit  our  missionaries  "  below  the  belt."  But  we  have  yet 
to  hear  of  missionaries  sent  out  by  the  Union  of  Ethical 
Societies  being  eaten  by  cannibals,  or  of  their  agents  spend- 
ing their  lives  amongst  savage  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  morals  of  the  latter.     We  never  hear,  and 
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none  of  us  expect  to  hear,  of  members  of  the  Union  of 
Ethical  Societies  giving  up  their  Hves  to  teaching  ethics  to 
the  native  races  in  unhealthy  and  dangerous  places.  No 
one  ever  expects  to  hear  of  any  atheist  organisation  of  any 
kind  forming  societies  for  foreign  missions,  with  the  object 
of  instructing  and  elevating  savages. 

Yet  if  the  violent  opponents  of  our  self-sacrificing  mis- 
sionaries have,  as  they  assert  that  they  have,  a  keen  sense  of 
mission,  why  are  they  not  acting  as  we  Christians  are,  and 
showing — by  their  actions — the  genuineness  of  their  own 
belief  in  the  value  of  their  tenets  and  displaying  their  sense 
of  mission  ?  If  their  efforts  to  extend  their  sphere  of  anti- 
theistic  influence  in  the  most  debased  parts  of  the  earth, 
that  is  to  say,  in  those  parts  of  the  world  which  most 
urgently  cry  out  for  enlightenment  and  ethical  teaching, 
are  conspicuous  by  their  absence  there  is  something  wrong 
with  their  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  message,  A 
very  good  test  of  the  genuineness  of  any  belief  is  its  efficacy 
to  turn  out  martyrs. 

If  we  study  the  long  history  of  human  experience,  we  find 
that,  universally,  a  man's  ideals  are  far  above  his  achieve- 
ments, and  even  above  his  inclinations.  His  ideals  have 
not  therefore  been  produced  by  him  :  they  represent  the 
effect  of  a  cause  which  is  superior  to  him.  They  come  to  him, 
in  fact,  from  a  sphere  above  him.  It  is  argued,  however, 
that  heroism  (like  vice)  is  catching,  and  that  "  we  needs  must 
love  the  highest  when  we  see  it,"  and  that  the  reason  that  a 
man's  ideals  are  above  his  execution  is  that  he  has  borrowed 
them  from  more  ideal  people.  But  from  whom  did  they, 
in  their  turn,  derive  them  ?  If  they  obtained  their  highest 
ideals  from  better  people  still,  from  whom  did  these  obtain 
them  ?  Did  they  too  borrow  them  from  others  who  are 
superior  to  them,  and  so  on  ?  If  so,  this  merely  throws  the 
problem  further  back  :  it  merely  postpones  the  problem. 
It  leaves  unanswered  the  question  as  to  whence  the  best 
people  derived  their  inspiration.  Let  us  follow  the  problem 
further  back. 
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In  proportion  as  people  are  truly  moral,  in  proportion  as 
they  live  the  higher  kind  of  life,  they  are  the  more  convinced 
that  their  ideals  do  not  originate  within  themselves,  but  that 
their  ideals  have  their  source  in  a  superhuman  sphere,  and 
that  they  are  revealed  from  a  higher,  a  divine,  source.  The 
common  experience  of  the  best  people  leads  them  to  conclude 
that  their  highest  ideals  have  a  superhuman  origin  :  that 
they  come  to  men  from  the  Divine  sphere.  And  they  are 
the  best  judge  of  their  own  inner  experience.  All  knowledge  is 
ultimately  derived  from  consciousness :  and  if  we  are  to  trust 
consciousness  in  every  other  respect,  why  not  also  in  this  ? 

To  sum  up,  the  most  effective  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  ethically  ideal  reason,  and  the  most  perfect  motive  for 
ethical  conduct,  is  love.  As  human  beings,  we  Christians 
tend  to  love  humanity  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  and 
motives  that  ethicists  do,  but  we  tend,  further,  to  love  man- 
kind very  much  more  than  do  those  who  have  no  religion, 
because  of  our  intense  conviction  of  the  love  of  God  which 
is  lavished  upon  us,  a  love  which  was  vividly  manifested  in 
Jesus  Christ,  and  our  firm  conviction  that  the  way  to  show 
our  gratitude  to  God  is  to  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
Emotion  is  the  most  potent  inspirer  of  behaviour. 

If  the  ethicist  says,  as  he  usually  does  say,  that  the 
motives  of  Christians  and  of  other  theists  are  "  other- 
worldly," and  therefore  selfish,  that  we  are  actuated  by  a 
belief  in  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter,  I  reply,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  ethicist  himself  relies  upon  rewards  and  punish- 
ments here,  both  in  the  realm  of  his  own  conscience  and  in 
the  attitude  of  society  towards  his  actions.  Further,  as  long 
as  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  rewards  and  punishments  must 
have  a  useful  place.  We  cannot  as  yet  dispense  either  with 
the  deterrents  of  prisons  and  policemen,  or  with  the  encour- 
agement of  money  payments  and  other  like  rewards,  on  the 
ground  that  people  are  quite  content,  or  on  the  ground  that 
they  ought  to  be  content,  with  serving  the  community  for 
nothing,  that  they  require  no  pecuniary  or  other  payment 
for  their  services  to  society. 
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I  reply,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  ethicist  is  doubtless 
the  best  judge  of  his  own  motives  and  can  express  a  first- 
hand opinion  upon  how  far  he  himself  is  disinterested,  but 
although  it  is  natural,  if  not  inevitable,  to  judge  others  by 
oneself,  the  ethicist 's  knowledge  of  his  own  motives  does 
not  qualify  him  to  estimate  aright  my  motives.  Each  man 
judges,  and  must  necessarily  judge,  others  by  himself.  If  a 
man  be  selfish,  he  will  assume  that  others  are  equally  selfish  ; 
and  if  a  man  be  unselfish,  he  will  see  a  great  deal  more  un- 
selfishness in  human  nature  than  the  selfish  man  will  ever 
perceive.     Like  sees  like. 

The  Rationalist  historian  Lecky,  in  a  book  published  by 

the  Rationalist  Press  Association  {Rationalism  in  Etirope, 

Vol.    II.    p.    135),   writes  : — 

"  The  history  of  self-sacrifice  during  the  last  1,800  years  has 
been  mainly  the  history  of  the  action  of  Christianity  upon  the 
world." 

In  his  History  of  Morality  from  Augustus  to  Charlemagne 

(Vol.  II.  p.  8),  Lecky  writes  : — 

"  It  was  reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  character,  which,  through  all  the  changes  of  eighteen 
centuries,  has  filled  the  hearts  of  men  with  an  impassioned  love  ; 
and  has  shown  itself  capable  of  acting  on  all  ages,  nations, 
temperaments  and  conditions,  and  has  not  only  been  the  highest 
pattern  of  virtue,  but  the  highest  incentive  to  its  practice  ; 
and  has  exerted  so  deep  an  influence  that  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years  of  active  life  has 
done  more  to  regenerate  and  soften  mankind,  than  all  the 
disquisitions  of  philosophers,  and  than  all  the  exhortations  of 
moralists.  This  has  been  the  well-spring  of  whatever  is  best 
and  purest  in  the  Christian  life.  Amid  all  the  sins  and  failings, 
amid  all  the  priestcraft,  the  persecution  and  fanaticism  which 
have  defaced  the  Church,  it  has  preserved  in  the  character  and 
example  of  its  Founder,  an  enduring  principle  of  regeneration." 


CHAPTER    VIII 

Natural   Science   and    Religion 

IT  is  often  asserted  that  religion  and  natural  science  are 
essentially  incompatible  and  mutually  destructive. 
Is  this  supposition  justified  ?  Are  religion  and  natural 
science  fundamentally  antagonistic  to  each  other  ? 

In  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  answer  this  question  we 
must  ask  in  the  first  place  : — 

(i)  What  is  meant  by  religion  ? 

If  we  make  use  of  the  words  theology  and  religion  as 
denoting  two  different  things,  we  ought  to  discriminate 
clearly  between  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  otherwise 
confusion  is  apt  to  result.  For  instance,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  be  very  theologically  minded  and  to  be  constantly  arguing 
about  theology  and  yet  not  to  be  in  the  least  religious.  It 
is  impossible  to  be  religious,  however,  without  having  some 
sort  of  theology.  Religion  is  a  mode  of  life  :  theology  is  a 
system  of  thought. 

Religion  is  the  spiritual  reponse  on  the  part  of  the  indivi- 
dual, or  of  the  race,  to  the  spiritual  in  man's  environment  ; 
whereas  theology  is  systematized  thinking  with  regard  to 
religion.  Religion  is  the  reaching  out  of  the  soul  to  God  ;  it 
is  the  activity  of  the  divine  side  in  man :  an  activity  which 
is  called  out  by  man's  consciousness  of  the  presence  and 
activity  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  of  the  great  importance 
of  that  presence  and  activity.  Theology  is  systematized 
thinking  with  regard  to  religion.  Religion  is  essentially 
spiritual  activity,  with  the  resulting  experience  :  theology 
is  an  attempt  at  a  rational  grasp  of  the  nature  of  this  activity 
and  experience. 
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The  difference  between  (a)  religion,  the  mode  of  life,  and 
(b)  theology,  the  system  of  thought,  is  much  the  same  in 
kind  as  the  difference  beween  eyesight  and  optics,  that  is  to 
say,  between  vision,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
intellectual  ideas  with  regard  to  vision.  Or  the  difference 
between  religion  and  theology  may  be  compared  to  that 
between  hearing,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  science  of  acous- 
tics, on  the  other  hand. 

(2)  In  order  to  estimate  the  relationship  between  religion 
and  natural  science,  we  must  make  up  our  mind  also  as  to 
what  natural  science  is.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  science  in 
general  and  by  natural  science  in  particular  ? 

The  word  science  is  derived  from  the  Latin  scio,  which 
means  "I  know."  Science  means  systematized  knowledge 
upon  any  subject.  Every  department  of  systematized 
knowledge  is  a  department  of  science.  Theology,  lor 
example,  is  a  department  of  science,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  queen 
of  the  sciences. 

By  natural  science  is  usually  meant  man's  tabulated  ideas 
about  the  material  universe,  i.e.,  about  matter  in  motion. 

(3)  What,  then,  is  the  relationship  between  religion  and 
natural  science :  that  is  to  say  between  (a)  devotional 
exercises  and  spiritual  experience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  {b) 
systematized  thought  with  regard  to  matter  and  energy,  on 
the  other  hand  ?  What  is  the  relationship  between  a  man's 
devotional  life  and  his  intellectual  grasp  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  physical  universe  ? 

At  first  sight  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason  why 
the  saint  should  not  be  also  a  natural  scientist,  or  why  the 
scientific  man  should  not  also  be  a  saint.  The  connection 
between  religious  activity  and  the  study  of  physical  nature 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  obvious,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  incompatibility  or  antithesis 
between  them.  For  instance,  the  fact  that  a  man  is 
a  chemist  or  a  geologist  (instead  of  being  a  grocer  or  an 
artist)  :  or  the  fact  that  a  man  is  a  doctor  or  an  astronomer 
(instead  of  being  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  or  a  professional  football 
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player),  does  not  appear  necessarily  to  affect  his  devotional 
life  either  one  way  or  another.  The  study  of  natural  science, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  devotional  Uf e,  on  the  other  hand, 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  very  necessary  connection. 

But  if  a  man  be  a  very  hard-working  scientific  special- 
ist, and  if  he  devotes  his  whole  Hfe  to  the  special  study  of 
but  a  single  side  or  aspect  of  the  universe,  such  as  matter, 
e,g.,  he  inevitably  limits  his  activities  and  he  narrows  down 
his  life,  and,  therefore,  he  curtails  the  development  of  cer- 
tain of  his  faculties  of  perception — those  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  one  in  which  he  specializes.  Speciahzation 
must  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  limitation.  The  con- 
centration of  attention  upon  one  aspect  of  nature  alone  is, 
inevitably,  at  the  expense  of  the  knowledge  of  other  aspects 
of  nature  (which  includes  human  nature).  Therefore,  life- 
long speciahzation  in  the  study  of  mere  matter  may  con- 
ceivably render  a  man  less  spiritually-minded,  less  alive  to 
the  divine  side  of  things,  than  if  he  were  an  all-round  man 
who  has  habitually  developed  every  side  of  his  nature 
equally. 

Further,  the  man  who  specializes  in  the  study  of  matter 
attempts,  or  is  at  least  apt  to  attempt,  to  explain  all  exis- 
tence, as  far  as  it  can  legitimately  be  explained,  in  terms  of 
matter  alone.  Life-long  attempts  in  this  direction  may 
easily  result  in  a  habit  of  mind  which  tends  to  lead  to  the 
opinion  that  the  one  aspect  which  is  studied  exclusively  is 
the  only  one  in  existence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  large  majority  of  men 
of  science  do  not  appear  to  be  less  religious,  but  to  be  more 
religious,  than  the  ordinary  man,  because  the  scientist  is 
serious,  rather  than  frivolous,  and  intelligent,  rather  than 
unintelligent.  Further,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  the 
spiritual  side  of  the  universe  and  the  essentially  psychic 
nature  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  which  are  being 
increasingly  regarded  by  natural  scientists  as  the  essentially 
fundamental  aspects. 

Instead  of  asking  what  is  the  relationship  between  religion 
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and  the  scientific  study  of  material  things,  it  is  more  prac- 
tical to  inquire  what  is  the  relationship  between  the  science 
of  theology  and  natural  science  ? 

The  usual  reply  to  this  question  is  that,  so  long  as  each 
specialist  rigidly  confines  his  attention  to  his  own  depart- 
ment of  investigation  and  of  study,  the  two  lines  of  thought 
are  kept  distinct  and  resemble  parallel  lines  which  never 
meet.  That  it  is  only  when  either  kind  of  specialist  leaves 
his  own  department  to  invade  the  other  department  that 
any  friction  can  arise. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has  been  said  ^  that  ancient 
natural  science  is  embedded  in  popular  theology  like  flies  in 
amber,  and  that  in  order  to  extract  the  flies  (of  exploded 
scientific  theory  with  regard  to  the  order  of  nature)  from 
the  amber  (of  theological  dogmas  about  God)  the  theological 
amber  must  inevitably  be  cracked  and  broken.  This  theory 
is  to  some  extent  justified,  but  only  in  cases  where  theology 
has  become  fossilized.  [Amber  is  fossilized  gum  which  was 
once  the  life-blood  of  a  tree.]  The  theory  that  theology 
cannot  discard  exploded  theories  about  nature  does  not 
apply  to  such  theology  as  is  living  and  growing,  and 
which,  therefore,  adjusts  itself  to  the  ever  changing  condi- 
tions of  the  environing  knowledge  of  nature,  dissolving  old 
scientific  conceptions  and  building  them  up  into  its  own 
developing  structure.  A  living  theology  digests  ideas  both 
old  and  new,  which  it  has  taken  over  from  natural  science. 

The  converse  is  true  also.  If  it  is  necessary  for  theology 
to  keep  in  vital  and  active  relationship  with  modern  know- 
ledge in  other  departments,  including  natural  science,  it  is 
necessary  for  natural  science  to  do  the  same.  Quite  as 
often  as  not  the  difficulty  between  theology  and  science  is 
born  of  the  fact  that  the  scientific  specialist  has  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  theology  since  he  was  a  child,  with  the  result 
that  his  theological  conceptions  are  at  once  exceedingly  crude 
and  very  much  out  of  date.  On  the  rare  occasions  when 
such  a  man  gives  these  theological  ideas  a  thought,  he  finds 

^  By  Illingworth. 
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that  they  do  not  fit  in  with  the  remainder  of  his  knowledge. 
Instead  of  blaming  himself  for  this,  he  blames  theology. 
But  theology  is  not  to  blame  when  a  man  allows  his  concep- 
tions in  that  sphere  to  remain  unaltered  until  his  conceptions 
in  other  spheres  have  outgrown  their  relationship  with 
them. 

The  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  science  of 
theology,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sciences  which  deal  with 
the  physical  universe,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  problem  which 
may  not  appear  to  be  fundamental,  but  it  concerns  us  for 
various  reasons.  For  instance,  because  few  of  us  are 
specialists  in  either  the  one  or  the  other  kind  of  science,  we 
study  hothy  and  therefore  we  need  to  harmonize  our  concep- 
tions of  both  into  a  coherent  whole.  Even  those  who  are 
specialists  in  either  of  these  departments  of  study  have — or 
ought  to  have — a  tendency  to  form  some  philosophy  of  the 
whole  of  existence,  an  existence  which  consists  not  of  one 
kind  or  aspect  of  reality  only,  but  which  embraces  both  the 
psychic  and  the  physical  sides,  both  the  transcendental  and 
the  mundane. 

The  problem  of  the  mutual  relationship  between  theology 
and  natural  science  must  interest  the  ordinary  man  for  the 
following  reasons  : — Each  individual  mind  is  a  unit :  it  is  not 
a  series  of  mental  pigeon-holes.  The  self  is  an  integral 
whole.  The  old  psychology,  which  regarded  the  ego  as  a 
collection  of  separate  faculties,  such  as  of  feeling,  of  will,  of 
investigation,  etc.,  has  been  superseded  by  the  newer  psycho- 
logy which  sees  in  the  ego  or  self  but  a  single  whole. ^  The 
subject,  or  thinker,  being  one,  not  many,  every  department 
of  thought  is  apt  to  overflow  and  influence  all  the  other 
departments  of  thought — in  the  mind  of  that  one  subject. 
Human  personality  is  not  constructed  like  a  battleship :  it 
is  not  divided  up  into  separate  watertight  compartments, 
and,  therefore,  its  science  and  theology  can  only  be  isolated 
artificially.  The  self  does  not  resemble  the  pigeon-holes 
which  are  used  in  city  offices  for  keeping  documents  isolated 

*  Except  when  it  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  ego  at  all. 
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from  each  other.  It  is  not  natural,  nor  is  it  desirable,  for 
the  individual  to  split  up  the  unity  of  the  self,  artificially, 
and  to  attempt  to  keep  his  theological  science  carefully 
isolated  in  one  compartment  of  his  mind,  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  contact  with  his  natural  science,  which  is  persist- 
ently segregated  in  another  artificially  isolated  pigeon-hole, 
and  to  isolate  his  politics  in  a  third  compartment,  and  so  on. 
Man's  self  is  a  unit  and  it  is  naturally  philosophical,  that 
is  to  say,  man  endeavours  to  harmonize  into  a  single  whole 
his  conceptions  in  every  department  into  which  sections  the 
totality  of  truth  has  been  artificially  divided  up  by  special- 
ists. 

Further,  not  only  is  the  mind  of  the  individual  a  single 
whole,  but  so  too  is  the  cosmos.  It  is  a  universe,  not  a 
multiverse.  Were  it  not  so  there  would  be  no  use  for  philo- 
sophy. The  universe,  as  the  word  implies,  is  a  single  har- 
monious whole. 

Again,  because  the  Great  Effect,  the  Cosmos,  is  One,  there- 
fore, the  Great  Permanent  Causal  Agent  who  produces  it 
must  be  One. 

The  truth  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  existence  is  also  a 
unit.  It  can  be  divided  up  by  man  into  watertight  sections, 
only  artificially,  for  the  purpose  of  special  study  and  for 
detailed  research  ;  but  truth  itself  is  one  harmonious  whole. 

The  relationship  between  natural  science  and  theology 
is  a  problem  which  belongs  to  the  department  of  philosophy, 
and  it  is  in  this  department  of  thought  that  the  majority  of 
modern  difficulties  are  to  be  found.  They  are  difficulties  of 
adjustment,  difficulties  in  the  way  of  harmonizing  spiritual 
science  and  material  science  into  one  consistent  whole. 

The  theistic  philosopher's  contention  is  that  the  facts  of 
the  material  sphere  and  those  of  the  spiritual  sphere  come 
from  but  a  single  Permanent  Source,  which  is  an  unchanging 
Unitary  Being,  and  that,  therefore,  there  must  be  harmony 
between  the  actual  objective  facts  of  the  material  and  of  the 
spiritual  spheres.  He  holds,  further,  that  any  disharmony 
which  may  exist  in  our  thinking  with  regard  to  them,  can 
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only  exist  in  the  finite  minds  of  human  students  who,  being 
but  finite,  have  not  been  able  adequately  to  adjust  their 
conceptions  in  the  two  artificially  severed  spheres  into  which 
we  have  provisionally  divided  the  total  harmonious  activi- 
ties of  the  Great  First  Cause. 

But,  in  individual  minds,  the  process  of  philosophical 
adjustment  has  been  achieved  to  the  partial,  if  not  to  the 
complete  satisfaction  of  the  individual  thinkers.  A  study 
of  Mr.  Tabrum's  book.  The  Religious  Beliefs  of  Scientists,^ 
will  show  that  the  large  majority  of  men  of  science  in  this 
country  have  so  far  harmonized  their  conceptions  with 
regard  both  to  the  spiritual  and  also  to  the  material  sphere 
as  to  form  a  coherent  philosophy  in  their  minds.  I  have 
also  hundreds  of  personal  testimonies  from  eminent  men  of 
science,  who  very  kindly  responded  to  a  series  of  questions 
which  we  sent  out  to  them  with  regard  to  their  religious 
views. 

^  25.  6d.  net.  See  also  The  Present  Relations  of  Science  and 
Religion,  by  Prof.  Bonney  (President  of  the  British  Association 
in  1 9 10),  in  the  Library  of  Historic  Theology. 


CHAPTER    IX 

Evolution    and    Creation 

THE  objection  is  often  raised  that  theists  merely  believe 
in  a  directive  Providence  :  that  they  "  have  but 
faith,  they  cannot  know  "  ;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
natural  scientists  do  not  merely  believe  that  everything 
evolved,  they  are  quite  sure  of  the  fact.  In  other  words,  it 
is  objected  that  religious  faith  merely  assumes  that  there 
was,  or  is,  a  Creator,  but  that  definite  scientific  knowledge 
demonstrates  conclusively  that  certainly  everything  evolved. 

Further,  it  is  contended  that  if  everything  evolved,  nothing 
was  created. 

I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  the  behef  in  creation  is 
merely  a  theory,  so  too  is  the  belief  in  evolution.  If  crea- 
tion cannot  be  proved,  neither  can  evolution.  Further, 
there  is  a  growing  change  of  opinion  in  the  scientific  world 
with  regard  to  all  the  "  Darwinian  "  theories,  such  as  the 
importance  of  the  factor  termed  Natural  Selection.  It  has 
been  stated  that  there  are  now  only  two  true  Darwinians 
left  alive  in  this  country. 

Absolute  knowledge,  knowledge  which  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  accurate,  exists  only  in  the  subjective  sciences, 
such  as  in  abstract  mathematics,  for  instance.  The  subject 
is  on  safer  ground  when  deahng  with  his  own  ideas  than  when 
dealing  with  what  is  outside  his  mind.  It  is  only  when  we 
ourselves  decide,  arbitrarily  and  beforehand,  what  exactly 
we  shall  mean,  e.g.,  by  our  conception  of  2,  and  also  what 
exactly  4  shall  denote,  that  we  can  prove  that  2  plus  2  equals 
4,  or  that  2  multiplied  by  2  equals  4.     As  soon  as  we  leave 
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the  purely  abstract  and  subjective  and  deal  with  the  ( on- 
crete  and  objective,  we  can  no  longer  be  certain  that  2+2=4, 
or  that  2x2  =  4.  For  instance,  the  output  of  work  done 
by  two  men  or  horses,  A  and  B,  plus  the  output  of  work 
accompHshed  by  two  other  men  or  horses,  Y  and  Z,  will 
hardly  ever  be  exactly  four  times  the  amount  of  work 
done  by  any  one  of  them  alone.  Nor  will  the  work  done 
by  four  men  or  horses  be  exactly  twice  the  amount  done 
by  any  two  of  them.  Men,  horses,  and  all  concrete  objective 
things  differ  so  much  from  each  other.  Further,  each  varies 
day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour.  If  we  cannot  arrive  at 
actual  demonstration  or  certainty  with  regard  to  men  and 
horses,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  can  do  so  with  regard  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Universe. 

Whenever  we  are  dealing  with  anything  concrete  and 
objective,  absolute  knowledge  with  regard  to  it  is  impos- 
sible, because  what  we  know  about  any  objective  thing  is 
neither  wholly  accurate  nor  quite  complete.  We  have 
therefore  to  be  content  with  some  measure  of  probability 
or  else  commit  intellectual  suicide. 

In  natural  science,  we  have  but  belief,  we  cannot  know 
for  certain.  Our  so-called  scientific  "  knowledge  "  never 
amounts  to  more  than  belief — more  or  less  strong.  In 
every  science  all  the  most  confident  conclusions  which  are 
arrived  at  by  the  ablest  scientists  are  built  up  upon  huge 
presuppositions  which  are  wholly  incapable  of  absolute 
proof.  The  astromoner,  the  chemist,  the  physicist,  and  all 
the  others,  each  and  all  of  them  have,  at  the  outset,  to  make 
sweeping  assumptions.  For  instance  (apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  astronomer  takes  his  chemistry  on  trust  from  the 
chemist,  and  so  on)  : — 

(i)  All  scientific  men  have  to  assume  the  trustworthiness 
of  their  senses,  the  absolute  reliability  of  not  a  single  one 
of  which  can  possibly  be  proved,  and  each  one  of  which 
undoubtedly  deceives  them  very  frequently. 

(2)  All  men  of  science  have  also  to  assume  that  their 
memory  is  trustworthy,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  one 
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of  them  is  very  well  aware  that  his  memory  is  more  or  less 
defective  and  unreliable. 

(3)  All  men  of  science  have  also  to  assume  that  the  universe 
is  ultimately  rational  in  its  fundamental  constitution  :  that 
is  to  say,  that  it  is  coherent  and  intelligible,  because  if  it 
were  not  so,  all  attempts  to  understand  it  would  be  futile. 
But  it  cannot  be  actually  demonstrated  that  this  most  useful 
assumption  is  more  than  a  fruitful  working  hypothesis. 

(4)  All  men  of  science  have  to  assume,  further,  that 
reason  in  man  corresponds  with  the  reason  displayed  in  the 
universe,  in  such  a  way  that  man  can  understand  the  thought 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Cosmos. 

(5)  Scientists  have  to  assume,  further,  that  sense  percep- 
tion in  our  minds  corresponds  more  or  less  accurately  with 
external  stimulus  set  up  by  objective  things  :  although  it 
is  denied  by  no  man  that  there  is  no  "  hardness  "  in  the  dia- 
mond itself,  no ' '  colour ' '  in  the  rose,  no ' '  flavour ' '  in  food,  etc. 
It  is  recognized  that  these  are  sensations  in  us,  not  some- 
thing external  to  us  existing  in  objective  things.  (The  ex- 
ternal stimuli  referred  to  exist  objectively,  but  the  qualities 
in  the  object  are  not  colour,  flavour,  etc.) 

All  of  the  above-mentioned  assumptions  are  only  plausible 
and  useful  assumptions,  however  rational  and  however 
necessary  they  may  be.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fallacious  antithesis 
which  is  so  often  drawn  between  the  so-called  rehability — 
the  supposed  absolute  and  demonstrable  knowledge — of  men 
of  science  with  regard  to  natural  phenomena,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  witness  of  man's  rehgious  consciousness 
and  the  value  of  his  deductions  from  it,  on  the  other 
hand.  Both  kinds  of  knowledge  are  born  of  trusting  our 
consciousness  and  having  faith  in  our  perceptions  and 
reason. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  is 
anything  more  than  a  theory :  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  it 
that  it  is  demonstrated  and  wholly  beyond  question.  Per- 
sonally, however,  I  am  certain  that  everything  evolved  as 
the  result  of  a  Single  Great  Cause. 
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The  beliefs  of  the  theist,  which  are  born  of  his  religious 
experience  and  reflection,  are  often  held  with  a  certainty 
of  which  men  of  science,  in  their  specific  sphere  of  investiga- 
tion, experience  little  or  nothing.  As  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  said 
in  his  Presidential  Address  before  the  British  Association 
(191 3),  in  every  department  of  Natural  Science  fundamental 
scepticism  is  very  rife,  and  it  is  ever  growing  in  range  and 
in  depth.  Therefore,  the  antithesis  which  is  drawn  between 
the  supposed  certainty  of  the  behef  in  evolution,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagined  uncertainty 
and  the  supposed  unreliability  of  the  belief  in  creation  and 
Providence,  is  a  false  antithesis. 

But  the  most  essential  point  with  regard  to  the  relation- 
ship between  the  theory  of  evolution,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
man's  belief  in  Providence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  this  : — 

It  is  frequently  taken  for  granted,  by  people  who  have 
not  duly  considered  what  is  meant  by  evolution  and  by 
creation,  that  if  everything  evolved,  then  nothing  was 
created  :  that  if  everything  developed,  nothing  was  produced 
by  Providence.  But  this  supposed  antithesis  between 
evolution  and  creation  is  utterly  fallacious.  As  Darwin  him- 
self wrote  :  "  The  theory  of  evolution  is  quite  compatible 
with  the  belief  in  God."  ^  Evolution  means  unfolding.  To 
say  that  a  thing  unfolded,  is  not  to  deny  that  both  it  and 
its  unfolding  were  caused  by  something  other  than  itself. 

The  theory  of  evolution  is  with  regard  to  the  {a)  method 
of  becoming  ;  the  conception  of  Providence  is  with  regard 
to  the  (h)  Agency  which  employed  either  that  method  or 
some  other.  An  agent  may  proceed  by  a  method  as  well 
as  without  any  method. 

Or  again,  evolution  deals  with  (a)  the  apparent  history 
of  becoming  ;  creation  is  concerned  with  {h)  the  Agency 
which  caused  the  history.  The  fact  that  this  page  has  a 
history  does  not  tend  to  show  that  therefore  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  its  production. 

Bergson  evidently  does  not  consider  creation  and  evolution 
^  Lift  and  Letters,  I,  p.  307. 
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to  be  antithetical,  because  he  has  combined  the  two  terms 
to  form  the  title  of  his  notable  book  which  he  has  named 
Creative  Evolution.  The  perusal  of  that  book  would  illus- 
trate what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  there  is  no  necessary 
antithesis  between  (i)  evolutionary  method  and  (2)  creative 
agency.     Let  me  illustrate  the  point  : — 

{a)  I  am  the  agent  who  has  written  this  book  :  (h)  I  have 
written  it  gradually  and  by  a  particular  process.  These 
two  assertions  do  not  cancel  each  other  ;  they  are  not 
incompatible  :   both  of  them  may  very  well  be  quite  true. 

To  imagine  any  antithesis  between  {a)  evolution  and  (6) 
creation,  so  that  creation  could  not  possibly  be  evolutionary, 
is  on  a  par  with  imagining  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  go  to  York  {a)  by  train  and  also  to  go  there  (6)  on  purpose. 

There  is  no  contradiction  in  saying  that  a  hat  («)  was 
made  by  a  particular  process — however  slow — and  also  to 
affirm  that  (6)  it  was  made  by  a  hatter. 

It  is  absurd  to  maintain  that  if  a  letter  was  obviously  {a) 
written  with  a  pen  it  could  not  therefore  also  have  been 
written  {h)  by  a  man.  If  an  inanimate  pen  wrote  words 
conveying  ideas  there  must  have  been  an  intelligent  agent 
who  guided — and  perhaps  also  made  the  pen. 

Sometimes  the  antithesis  is  supposed  to  lie  between 
machinery  and  agency.  But  to  assert  that  if  this  page 
was  {a)  printed  by  an  inanimate  press,  the  movements  of 
which  are  known  to  man,  that  fact  wholly  excludes  the  theory 
that  (&)  mind  could  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pro- 
duction of  this  page  (and  of  the  press)  is  to  display  great 
muddle-headedness.  People  frequently  speak  about  the 
"  machinery  of  nature,"  and  they  assert  that  it  was  that 
machinery  which  produced  everything,  and  that  because 
the  machinery  produced  everything  it  is  evident  that  God 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  anything. 

But  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  men  of  science  think 
of  the  Cosmos  in  terms  of  organism,  rather  than  in  those 
of  mechanism.  In  the  second  place,  all  machinery — the 
acting  together  of  many  different  parts  to  produce  one 
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harmonious  effect — points  to  an  inventor,  and  to  a  manu- 
facturer, and  also  to  a  controller  of  the  mechanism. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  emploj^ment  of  the  machinery 
of  the  printing  press  to  produce  this  page  necessitates, 
not  only  a  belief  in  the  agency  of  the  author  of  the  ideas 
expressed  in  this  page — which  could  not  have  been  created 
by  the  press — but  also  necessitates  the  belief  in  human 
agents  who  invented,  manufactured,  used,  and  guided  the 
printing  press.  The  fact  that  this  page  was  printed,  in 
addition  to  having  been  written  with  pen  and  ink,  necessi- 
tates the  belief  that  more  design  and  purpose  were  required 
for  its  production  in  the  form  in  which  you  see  it,  than  were 
needed  for  the  production  of  the  mere  page  of  manuscript 
which  I  sent  to  the  publishers. 

The  common  assumption  that  if  anything  be  regular  it 
is  therefore  uncontrolled  by  Mind,  and  that  nature  is  regular 
and  that  therefore  it  is  uncontrolled  by  Mind,  is  a  very 
common,  but  it  is  quite  an  obvious  fallacy.  The  regularity 
displayed  in  the  printing  of  this  book  does  not  show  that 
there  was  no  printer.  The  more  any  output  of  work  is 
controlled  by  an  intelligent  agent,  and  the  more  that  agent 
perfects  himself  in  his  method  and  the  stronger  his  will  is, 
the  more  regularity  is  observable  in  the  effect  produced 
by  him.  The  present  existence  of  order  and  of  regularity 
in  nature  does  not  tend  to  show  that  the  Universe  has  no 
Ruler.  Were  the  Cosmos  chaotic,  the  existence  of  chaos 
and  irregularity  would  tend  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  Supreme 
Mind  from  our  conception  of  the  production  of  the  Universe. 

Science  depends  for  its  very  existence  upon  the  regularity 
of  natural  phenomena,  without  which,  a  working  knowledge 
of  nature  would  be  impossible.  This  is  so,  partly,  because 
man's  mind  is  itself  regular  in  its  action  and  therefore 
would  not  adequately  understand  nature  if  the  latter  were 
very  irregular.  It  was  a  very  capable  woman  who  remarked 
that  "  any  woman  can  understand  and  therefore  manage 
a  clever  man,  but  that  it  would  require  an  exceedingly  clever 
woman  to  understand  and  to  manage  a  fool,"  because  a 
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fool  acts  in  an  unreasoning,  unreasonable  and  inconsistent 
manner — not  in  an  orderly  and  regular  way. 

Let  me  repeat  :  Evolution  is  the  name  given  to  a  theory 
with  regard  to  a  process  or  method  of  becoming  :  the  theory 
of  growth,  development,  unfolding.  Creation  is  the  name 
of  a  theory  with  regard  to  the  Agency  which  (by  whatever 
process)  produced  the  succession  of  orderly  and  intelligible 
results.  The  nature  of  the  Agency  is  shown  by  the  nature 
of  the  finished  article — the  saint,  i.e.,  the  highest  output 
of  the  evolutionary  process  upon  our  planet.  Natural 
science  is  concerned  with  the  process  of  production  :  theo- 
logy with  the  Agent  who  employs  the  process. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  point  that  the  results,  however 
obtained,  point  to  an  agent  even  when  that  agent  employs 
a  process  of  development,  of  unfolding,  of  gradual  growth. 
There  is  no  more  contradiction  in  terms  in  saying  that  all 
the  different  kinds  of  pigeon  {a)  have  been  developed  (from 
the  common  rock  dove)  (h)  by  human  pigeon-fanciers 
than  there  would  be  in  saying  that  models  of  these  pigeons 
have  been  produced  by  a  human  agent  out  of  wood.  It  is 
doubtless  quite  true  that  each  new  breed  was  (i)  developed 
from  previous  breeds  by  a  process  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
not  one  of  the  fancy  breeds  would  exist  to-day  had  it 
not  been  (2)  intentionally  developed  and  preserved  by  man. 
Process  and  intention  are  not  antithetical. 

Or  again,  the  knowledge  of  all  the  many  steps  in  the 
process  by  which  the  great  variety  of  chrysanthemums  have 
developed  from  a  common  stock  would  not  in  the  least 
exclude  the  knowledge  that  intelligent  human  agency 
designedly  produced,  or  made  skilful  use  of,  those  steps 
in  the  process  of  evolving  all  the  different  kinds  from  one 
common  stock. 

To  say  that  a  belief  in  evolution  excludes  a  belief  in  pur- 
pose, in  design,  in  guidance,  and  in  control  in  nature,  is 
on  a  par  with  saying  that  if  it  be  a  fact  that  the  many 
different  breeds  of  dogs  have  been  developed  from  a  common 
ancestral  stock,  that  fact  renders  it  perfectly  obvious  that 
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the  results  obtained  were  not  intentionally  produced  by 
dog-breeders  ! 

It  is  true  that  man  did  not  actually  produce  the  variations 
which  occurred  in  dogs,  but  only  guided  and  made  use  of 
the  variations  which  occurred  ;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that 
what  is  called  Natural  Selection,  the  sorting  process  of 
nature,  merely  selected  favourable  variations  :  it  did  not 
create  them. 

As  I  have  said  :  Natural  science  deals  with  what  has 
taken  place  in  nature,  and  studies  by  what  stages  things 
have  become  what  they  are  ;  theology,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  concerned  with  the  Great  Agent  Who  produced  things 
and  Who  controls  them — by  whatever  processes. 

Sometimes  it  is  argued  (a)  that  inorganic  matter  (some- 
how) evolved  from  a  very  simple  and  rudimentary  form 
into  ever  more  and  more  complex  inorganic  compounds  ; 
(b)  that  the  most  complex  inorganic  compounds  gradually 
evolved  into  the  most  rudimentary  form  of  organic  struc- 
ture ;  (c)  that  the  organic  structure,  as  such,  displayed  the 
phenomena  which  we  call  life  ;  {d)  that  by  a  process  of 
gradual  development  of  complexity  life  rose  to  the  level  at 
which  it  displays  mind,  personality,  etc.  It  is  contended 
that  from  start  to  finish  there  were  no  gaps  in  the  process, 
and  consequently  that  there  were  no  openings  anywhere 
for  the  "  supernatural  "  to  invade  the  "  natural  "  :  that 
there  was  no  gap  for  Providence  to  enter  the  unbroken  series 
of  natural  steps. 

To  this  I  reply  that  the  antithesis  between  Nature  and  God 
and  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is  fallacious. 
Nature  is  the  effect  of  which  God  is  the  Cause.  The  words 
natural  and  supernatural  refer  to  our  human  points  of  view. 
The  partition  which  is  set  up  by  us  between  that  part  of  the 
Cosmic  scheme  which  we  understand,  and  that  part  of  the 
scheme  which  we  do  not  understand,  is  a  subjective  and  a 
human  partition.     It  is  not  objective  nor  divine. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cause  of  all  things,  God,  prob- 
ably nothing  is  more  natural,  i.e.,  more  ordered  and  uniform, 
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than  what  we  caU  the  supernatural.  Probably,  from  His 
point  of  view,  nothing  is  more  supernatural,  i.e.,  more 
directly  the  work  of  God,  than  that  which  we  denominate 
natural. 

If  by  natural  we  mean  orderly  and  part  of  the  cosmic 
system,  then  everything  is  natural.  If  by  supernatural 
we  mean  that  which  appears  mysterious  to  man  and 
is  brought  about  by  the  Great  First  Cause,  then  every- 
thing in  the  universe  is  supernatural.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  All-knowing,  there  is  no  such  partition  between 
the  two  as  the  human  mind  sets  up.  We,  being  very  finite 
and  ignorant,  draw  a  line,  subjectively,  in  our  minds 
between  {a)  that  part  of  the  scheme  about  which  we  under- 
stand most  and  (6)  that  part  of  it  about  which  we  under- 
stand least.  The  scheme  is  in  reality  a  single  harmonious 
system. 

I  reply,  further,  that  merely  to  assert  that  there  were  no 
gaps  in  the  process  of  evolution  is  to  make  a  sweeping  assertion, 
which  is  no  more  than  a  mere  assertion.  Organic  evolution 
depends  upon  variations,  and  each  variation  appears  to  repre- 
sent some  kind  of  a  break  with  the  past.  In  other  words,  each 
new  variation  appears  to  have  jumped  over  a  gap — however 
slowly  it  may  have  jumped  over  it.  The  Cause  of  variations 
is  the  Cause  of  one  of  the  primary  factors  in  organic 
evolution,  without  which  factor  there  would  be  no  organic 
evolution  at  all. 

In  his  Origin  of  Species  Darwin  wrote  : — 

"  Some  have  even  imagined  that  natural  selection  induces 
variability,  whereas  it  implies  only  the  preservation  of  such 
variations  as  arise.  .  .  .  Unless  such  occur,  natural  selection 
can  do  nothing." 

There  are  certainly  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
series  of  steps  and  stages  which  we  perceive  in  the  slow 
scheme  of  development  in  nature. 

Further,  the  modern  evolutionist  considers  that,  in  the 
organic  sphere,  evolution  was  and  is  due,  chiefly,  to  con- 
siderable leaps  and  bounds,  rather  than  to  minute  changes. 
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That  is  to  say,  mutation  is  now  seen  to  have  been  more 
potent  than  mere  variation. 

But  even  if  we  assume  the  correctness  of  the  theory 
which  supposes  that  there  have  been  no  gaps  whatever 
in  the  entire  process  of  development  by  evolution,  what 
then  ?  Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
strong  trend  of  modern  natural  science,  which  sees  in  the 
process  of  organic  evolution  big  jumps,  or  mutations, 
rather  than  tiny  steps  or  variations,  is  not  justified.  Let  us 
go  further,  and  assume  that  there  never  have  been 
any  gaps  at  all  anywhere.  Let  us  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  cosmic  process  is  one  unbroken  progression.  What 
then  ?  In  that  case,  instead  of  believing  in  a  Creator 
Who  acts  merely  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then, 
the  theist  would  have  to  believe  in  a  Creator  and 
Governor  Who  acts  consistently  and  harmoniously  every- 
where and  always.  Instead  of  believing  in  a  Providence 
which  is  but  one  of  two  causes  of  "  Nature,"  we  should  have 
to  believe  in  a  God  Who  is  the  only  Cause  of  Nature.  That 
would  involve  our  belief  in  the  supernaturalness  of  the 
natural,  and  in  the  naturalness  of  the  supernatural. 

We  ought  to  adjust  our  conceptions  with  regard  to  how 
things  were,  and  how  they  are,  created  by  studying  as  closely 
as  we  can  the  actual  facts  of  creation.  The  actual  method 
employed  by  the  Creative  Agent  contains  a  revelation  with 
regard  to  the  habits  of  that  Creative  and  Controlling  Agent. 
The  uniformities  of  nature  shed  light  upon  the  consistent 
method  of  God.  As  I  have  said,  the  discovery  of  method 
in  nature  does  not  lead  us  to  the  belief  that  no  intelligence 
was  required :  method  implies  intelligence.  Lack  of 
method  points  to  lack  of  intelligence. 

It  is  frequently  asserted  that  when  theists  cannot  discover 
the  "  natural  cause  "  of  anything,  they  introduce  the  con- 
ception of  Providence,  of  God,  of  a  Dcus  ex  machind,  by 
way  of  explanation.  It  is  argued  that  to  do  this  is  most 
unscientific,  and  that  as  science  advances,  the  realm  of 
the   supernatural   inevitably  recedes.     But   our   belief   in 
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Providence  is  not  founded  upon  our  ignorance  of  natural 
phenomena,  nor  upon  our  ignorance  of  sequences  of  mechani- 
cal effects.  On  the  contrary,  our  behef  in  God  is  built 
upon  the  whole  of  what  we  do  know  about  nature  and  its 
series  of  sequences,  including  that  part  which  alone  we 
know  from  inside,  viz.,  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  man's 
higher  life.  We  do  not,  as  our  opponents  so  uniforml}^ 
assert,  introduce  the  conception  of  Providence  at  every 
point  where  there  is  a  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  nature. 
Those  who  support  their  theological  structure,  on  columns 
inserted  in  the  gaps  which  still  exist  in  man's  knowledge 
of  nature  are  unorthodox  and  exceptional. 

Our  belief  in  Providence  is  based  upon  what  we  do  know 
of  nature  as  a  whole,  including  the  crown  and  goal  of  the 
process  on  our  planet — human  nature,  especially  in  its 
highest  examples.  We  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Deists  of  the  eighteenth  century  who  imagined  a  Deus  ex 
machind  Who,  having  created  a  great  cosmic  machine, 
was  believed  to  have  gone  off  somewhere  and  left  it  to  run  by 
itself — or,  with  occasional  interference,  from  without,  by 
its  Manufacturer. 

Evolution  represents  a  progressive  series  of  happenings. 
We  are  compelled  to  believe  in  causation.^  There  is  a 
Cause  for  everything  that  happens.  We  can  estimate  the 
nature  of  the  Cause  by  studying  the  nature  of  the  effect, 
especially  of  that  part  of  the  effect,  man.  The  direction 
in  which  changes  move  indicates  the  nature  of  the  guiding 
Agency.  By  the  process  of  evolution,  God  has  produced 
plants,  animals,  man,  the  Saint,  the  spiritual  genius,  and 
finally,   Jesus  Christ.      We  can  see  the  purpose  displayed 


*  The  human  mind  is  so  constructed  that  it  feels  inevitably 
impelled  to  believe  in  causation.  Further,  not  to  believe  in  causa- 
tion, is  to  be  driven,  if  we  are  consistent  philosophers  and  if  we 
are  logical,  to  the  conclusion  that  Solipsism  is  the  only  true  philo- 
sophy. Because  what  makes  us  believe  in  the  outside,  objective, 
sphere  is  our  conviction  that  our  impressions  of  such  a  sphere  must 
have  been  stimulated  by  the  existence  of  that  sphere. 
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in  the  direction  taken,  and  from  that  purpose  we  can  form 
some  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  Creative  Agency. 

Every  Cause  must  be  at  least  adequate  to  produce  the 
effects  which  are  produced  by  it.  Let  me  illustrate  the 
point  : — 

If,  embodied  in  this  page,  there  is  thought,  purpose, 
reason,  coherent  thinking,  it  is  manifest  that  not  one  of  these 
attributes  of  personality  could  have  come  into  the  effect 
which  was  produced  (this  page)  unless  the  cause  of  this 
page  had  been  adequate  to  produce  such  an  effect.  Because 
this  page  displays  thought,  purpose,  reason,  and  coherent 
thinking,  I,  the  cause  of  it,  must  at  least  be  personal. 
Seeing  that  in  it  the  attributes  of  personality  are 
expressed,  this  page,  with  the  attributes  of  mind  which 
it  embodies,  cannot  have  originated  wholly  in  what 
is  unintelligent,  in  the  printing  press,  for  instance,  nor 
in  the  law  of  the  movement  of  printing  presses.  Some 
other,  and  some  more  potent,  some  more  intelligent  cause 
must,  therefore,  be  sought  for  the  existence  and  the  nature 
of  this  page,  although  I  admit  that  it  has  been  printed. 
The  cause  of  the  total  effect  produced  must  have  been  one 
which  was  capable  of  thinking,  that  is  to  say,  of  producing 
thought,  otherwise  thought  could  n®t  have  been  expressed 
in  the  effect  which  was  produced. 

Similarly  with  nature  as  a  whole.  The  fact  that  natural 
science  is  possible  shows  that  nature  is  "  visible  thought," 
"  matter  mixed  with  brains."  Thought  is  embodied  in  the 
material  sphere. 

The  Universe  is  also  a  coherent  whole,  and  a  whole 
which  is  intelligible.  It  is  a  Cosmos,  not  a  Chaos  :  a  universe, 
not  a  multiverse  :  it  must,  therefore,  be  united  into  a  single 
Cosmos  or  orderly  Universe  by  some  single  intelligent 
unitary  Being. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  this  :  Man's  body  is  an 
organic  whole,  which  is  composed  of  myriads  of  separate 
atoms,  all  of  which  unite  to  serve  a  common  purpose. 
There  is  a  cause  for  that  oneness,  for  that  united  action  of 
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parts,  and  we  call  that  cause  the  ego  or  self,  a  unitary  psychic 
being,  a  psychic  agent  which,  out  of  myriads  of  different 
atoms,  forms  a  single,  harmonious  microcosmos.  The 
evidence  of  the  existence  and  of  the  action  of  man's  unitary 
psychic  being,  within  the  multitude  of  different  material 
particles  which  form  his  embodiment,  is  to  be  seen  as  long 
as  his  embodiment  holds  together.  It  is  true  that  no  one 
can  see,  touch,  hear,  taste,  or  smell  another's  psychic  self, 
but  if  his  ego  did  not  exist,  his  embodiment  would  not 
exist  either. 

When  we  study  the  Universe,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion, not  so  much  that  the  Cosmos  had  a  Creator,  once 
upon  a  time,  as  that  the  Universe  was  and  is  permanently 
dependent  upon  a  Creator  and  Governor,  Who  not  only 
produced  it,  once  upon  a  time,  but  Who  is  eternally  guiding 
and  controlling  it  all  the  time. 

It  is  illogical  to  argue  that  every  consequent  is  merely 
the  effect  of  its  immediate  antecedent  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  and  that  that  antecedent  was  merely  the  result 
of  the  one  which  preceded  it,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  In  a 
pendent  chain  of  a  hundred  links.  No.  loo  may  depend  on 
No.  99,  and  so  on  up  to  No.  i,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  chain  can  support  itself  in  mid-air.  No.  i  must  be 
supported  by  something. 

To  argue  that  the  further  back  we  trace  the  evolutionary 
steps  the  less  evidence  we  find  of  mind,  and  that  therefore 
all  reality  is  merely  inorganic  matter  acted  upon  by  mere 
brute  force,  is  like  looking  at  the  chain,  above  mentioned, 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  powerful  telescope  and  thus 
reducing  the  visibility  of  the  support  from  which  it  depends, 
and  then  arguing  that,  when  thus  regarded,  the  support 
becomes,  as  a  result,  practically  negligible.  A  balloon  looks 
smaller  and  smaller  as  it  recedes  and  ultimately  it  dis- 
appears altogether,  but  it  exists  just  the  same  all  the 
time.  By  a  process  of  imaginary  devolution,  or  of  enfold- 
ing again,  in  imagination,  what  has  objectively  unfolded  in 
nature — by  reducing  what  really  is,  to  what  we  suppose 
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that  it  once  was — by  looking,  so  to  speak,  through  the 
reverse  end  of  a  mental  telescope,  it  is  possible  to  suppose 
that  matter  gradually  evolved  into  human  personality,  of 
its  own  accord.  But  certain  implications  are  involved  in 
this  hypothesis  : — 

Either :  (i)  It  is  implied  that  human  personality, 
having  emerged  out  of  mere  inorganic  matter  and  brute 
force — and  each  successive  link  in  the  series  of  consequents 
being  supposed  to  be,  in  no  case,  greater  than  its  antecedent 
in  the  series — human  personality  must  consist  of  nothing 
more  than  mere  inorganic  matter  and  mechanical  energy  ; 
that  because  personality  emerged,  evolved,  unfolded,  from 
the  inorganic  sphere,  and  because  no  more  can  possibly 
come  out  of,  or  evolve  from,  or  be  unfolded  from,  mere 
matter  and  energy  (or  out  of  anything  else)  than  was 
originally  there  thus  to  evolve,  unfold,  or  come  out,  there- 
fore, personality  is  merely  matter  in  motion. 

Or,  an  alternative  implication  (from  the  contention  that 
personality  is  merely  the  outcome  of  the  intercommunica- 
tion between  inorganic  matter  and  mechanical  energy)  is 
that  :  (2)  Although  each  antecedent  is  the  cause  of  each 
consequent,  yet  in  every  step  of  the  process  of  evolution 
more  emerged,  of  its  own  accord,  in  the  consequent  than 
there  was  in  the  antecedent.  This  is  to  assume  that  there 
was  at  each  stage  more  in  the  effect  than  there  was  in  the 
cause  which  produced  it.  If  that  be  so,  then  at  each  stage 
something  emerged  which  was  not  there  to  emerge  :  in 
other  words,  something  was  constantly  being  produced  by 
nothing. 

Or  else  (3)  the  theory  that  personality  emerged  out  of 
the  inorganic  sphere  on  its  own  initiative  implies  that  mere 
inorganic  matter  and  mechanical  energy  must,  potentially, 
contain  life  and  spirit  ;  and  if  everything  is  what  it  becomes, 
the  Universe  is  spiritual  or  psychic. 

(i)  With  regard  to  the  first  alternative — that  there  is 
nothing  more  in  human  personality  than  mere  matter  in 
motion   because  the   former   emerged   from  the   latter — I 
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reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  imagine 
that  there  was  not  more  in  Shakespeare,  in  Kelvin,  or  in 
Napoleon,  than  there  is  in  a  donkey — ^vvhich  certainly  con- 
tains rather  more  physical  force  (more  horse-power)  and 
also  more  matter  than  existed  in  any  one  of  the  three  great 
men  whom  I  have  named. 

(2)  With  regard  to  the  second  implication :  If  a  Kelvin 
were  evolved  out  of  mere  matter  and  energy,  then  at  each 
step  of  the  process  something  must  have  been  added  by  an 
agency  able  to  produce  such  additions. 

If  it  be  argued  that  ever  growing  complexity  of  structure 
alone  made  the  difference  between  each  lower  and  each 
higher  step  in  the  process  of  development,  then  the  origin 
of  that  ever  increasing  complexity  has  to  be  explained 
in  terms  of  causation,  rather  than  in  terms  of  merely  be- 
coming. Nothing  becomes  different  from  what  it  was 
without  some  cause  for  the  change. 

Personality  cannot  be  the  same  as  matter  and  motion, 
because  neither  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other,  and 
also  because  both  behave  quite  differently — they  "  observe  " 
different  "  laws." 

Further,  each  personality  is  a  unity  :  whereas  atoms 
and  energy  are  nothing  of  the  kind.  Some  uniting  agency 
must  be  posited  for  bringing  the  atoms  together  to  form  a 
unity  ;  and  the  departure  of  that  uniting  agency  must  be 
considered  to  account  for  the  fact  that  at  death  the  atoms 
disperse  again.  We  will  deal  with  this  point,  however, 
under  the  heading  of  "  Materialism." 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that  in  every  evolutionary 
step  in  the  process  of  becoming,  more  emerges — of  its  own 
accord — in  each  consequent  than  existed  in  its  antecedent  : 
I  would  say  that  those  who  advocate  this  view  resemble 
conjurers.  The  conjurer,  feeling  that  the  exigencies  of  his 
sleight-of-hand  performance  necessitate  the  production  of 
several  different  things,  including  living  organisms,  such  as 
rabbits,  out  of  his  top  hat,  distracts  the  audience's  atten- 
tion from  what  he  is  doing,  and  surreptitiously  inserts  into 
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his  hat,  at  intervals,  whatever  he  intends  to  take  out  of  it 
when  the  convenient  moment  arrives.  In  the  same  kind 
of  way  the  materialist,  knowing  that  his  philosophy  has  to 
account,  somehow,  for  the  emergence  from  matter  in  motion, 
first  of  a  very  rudimentary  form  of  life,  then  of  ever  higher 
and  higher  forms  of  it,  until  ultimately  human  personality 
emerges,  shrewdly  introduces  into  matter,  by  hypothesis, 
whatever  he  wishes  to  bring  out  of  it  again.  He  thinks 
that  if  each  new  addition  be  sufficiently  small,  no  one  will 
notice  that  it  is  being  introduced  and,  therefore,  no  awkward 
questions  will  be  asked  with  regard  to  who  or  what  caused 
its  introduction. 

(3)  The  contention  that  personality  exists,  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form,  in  inorganic  matter,  and  that  it  necessarily 
develops  in  the  course  of  time,  is  an  irrational  belief  for 
various  reasons. 

For  instance,  wherever  life  is  present  some  measure  of 
initiative  is  displayed.  If  any  measure  of  initiative,  if  any 
freedom  of  choice,  whatever,  existed  in  the  electrons  or 
atoms,  however  small  the  amount  of  the  freedom  of 
initiative  might  be,  chemistry  and  physics  could  not  possibly 
be  exact  sciences,  owing  to  the  incalculable  element  of  free- 
dom of  choice  in  the  behaviour  of  the  electrons  or  atoms 
constantly  upsetting  all  calculations. 

Or  again,  the  assumption  that  a  rudimentary  measure 
of  intelligence  exists  in  the  electron  is  absurd,  because 
intelligence  cannot  exist  without  being  exercised  in  some 
measure,  and  in  the  whole  universe  electrons  act  invari- 
ably in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  they  co-operate  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  single  harmonious  universe, 
an  orderly  coherent  Cosmos.  If,  in  their  behaviour,  the 
electrons  were  in  any  degree  possessed  of  intelligence,  that 
intelligence  must  be  infinite,  because,  were  it  not  infinite, 
some  measure  of  chaos  would  inevitably  be  introduced  into 
the  joint  action  of  the  myriads  of  different  electrons  by  the 
presence  of  differences  of  opinion  amongst  them. 

The  chief  problems  v/ith  regard  to  the  theory  of  evolution 
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are  (i)  the  origin  of  variation,  together  with  (2)  the  origin 
of  the  opposite  of  variation — persistence,  also  (3)  the  co- 
existence of  the  two  factors,  and  their  mutual  relationship, 
and  (4)  the  order,  and  the  purpose,  manifested  in  the  net 
results  of  these  factors  acting  in  conjunction. 

It  may  be  argued  that  although  there  may  be  no  antithesis 
between  development  and  purpose,  yet,  if  selection  be 
natural,  it  cannot  also  be  intended  :  that  Natural  Selection 
excludes  Providence.  But,  as  I  have  said,  before  selection 
takes  place  there  must  be  something  to  select. 

It  may  be  objected,  however,  that  even  if  beneath  a 
sieve  we  find  only  small  stones,  and  only  large  ones  above 
the  sieve,  if  the  explanation  that  the  sieve  itself  accounts 
for  the  selection  of  the  stones  is  a  sufficient  explanation, 
it  is  illogical  to  argue  that  some  being  deliberately  picked 
out  each  stone.  In  short,  that  if  the  sieve  of  natural  selec- 
tion leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  possession  of  fitness  to  pass 
through  the  sieve  of  survival  accounts  for  the  selection 
of  those  that  actually  passed  through  nature's  selective 
apparatus,  that  explanation,  it  is  objected,  excludes  Divine 
Selection.  But  if  stones  are  sorted,  whether  by  a  sieve  or  by 
hand,  they  are  none  the  less  sorted  ;  and  if  sorting  serves  a 
useful  purpose,  foresight  and  intention  are  as  much  mani- 
fested if  the  sorting  be  done  with  a  sieve  as  if  the  sorting  had 
been  done  by  hand.  The  savage  would  sort  by  hand,  the 
educated  person  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The  nature  of  the 
sieve  itself  witnesses  to  design. 

Sir  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  gives  us  some  interesting  and 
useful  information  about  the  life  processes  of  a  bird.  Let  us 
see  if  the  teleological  factor,  purpose,  end  in  view,  can  be 
excluded.  The  bird  chooses  suitable  food  out  of  its  environ- 
ment, rejecting  that  which  is  unsuitable.  This  choosing  is  an 
effect  flowing  from  some  cause.  By  a  most  complex  system 
of  adjustment  of  means  towards  ends — of  ends  which  are 
unknown  to  the  bird,  but  which  are  none  the  less  ends — 
the  bird  digests  the  food.  The  raw  material  thus  obtained 
enters  the  blood  supply  and  is  distributed  throughout  the 
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body  by  means  of  a  wonderful  mechanical  system  con- 
sisting of  heart,  veins  and  arteries,  etc.  All  this  is  for  a 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  the  bird  which  has  designed  the 
system.  Then  those  constituents  which  are  specifically 
needed  for  the  formation  of  beak,  feathers,  bone,  skin, 
muscle,  and  other  structures,  are  drawn,  as  they  are 
required,  from  the  blood  supply  and  are  built  up  into  the 
structure  at  the  various  spots  where  they  are  needed.  This 
is  teleological.  Waste  products  are  discarded,  for  excellent 
reasons. 

Let  us  consider,  specifically,  the  teleology  which  is  dis- 
played by  that  part  of  the  blood  supply  which  is  used  to 
build  up  the  feathers,  for  instance. 

In  the  first  place,  every  feather  is  a  marvellous  mechanical 
construction,  which  cries  aloud  of  teleology,  of  purpose,  of 
a  definite  end  in  view.  The  quill  is  very  flexible,  strong 
and  light,  because  strength  and  lightness  are  needed.  Radi- 
ating from  the  quill  are  numerous  barbs,  which  are  required 
to  be — what  we  find  them  to  be.  All  of  these  barbs  are 
provided  with  numerous  minute  hooks  which  have  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  interlinking  the  barbs  together, 
so  as  to  render  them  airtight.  The  upward  beat  of  the 
wings  opens  the  feathers  out  like  a  Venetian  blind,  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  the  air  pass  through  them.  During  the 
downward  beat  of  the  wing,  they  are  all  joined  together 
again  in  order  to  be  airtight.  In  order  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  wear  and  tear,  once  a  year  all  the  feathers  are 
replaced  by  new  ones.  But  two  feathers  only  are  replaced 
at  a  time,  on  each  side,  in  the  wing  of  a  bird  and  in  its  tail, 
with  the  idea  that,  throughout  the  moulting  season,  the  bird 
may  be  able  to  fly.  At  the  end  of  the  moult  it  has  an  entirely 
new  supply  of  feathers,  all  of  them  so  arranged  as  to  form, 
in  combination,  an  artistic  general  effect.  They  all  grow 
slowly  out  of  the  skin,  each  with  its  own  colouring  matter 
and  pattern  upon  it,  which  form  an  harmonious  design 
only  when  the  feathers  are  fully  grown. 

In  the  case  of  the  butterfly,  the  wonderful  patterns  on 
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the  upper  and  on  the  lower  sides  of  its  wings — patterns  which 
the  inseet  itself  will  never  see  and  which  supply  a  beauty 
in  excess  of  the  insect's  possible  appreciation  and  demands 
— are  formed  by  the  growth  of  millions  of  different  tiny 
little  scales.  The  growth  of  all  these  microscopic  scales 
is  so  guided  and  controlled  that  they  all  contribute  to  one 
general  effect  when  they  have  reached  full  development. 
The  process  of  forming  an  artistic  coloured  design  upon  the 
creature's  wings,  by  means  of  the  growth  of  millions  of 
minute  scales,  is  a  process,  to  account  for  which,  the  theory 
of  materialism  or  of  blind  necessity  or  of  chance  is  absurdly 
inadequate. 

To  imagine  that  all  these,  and  innumerable  other  organic 
marvels  are  achieved  by  chance,  i.e.,  by  the  absence  of 
design,  or  merely  by  many  different  blind  processes  of 
chemistry  and  of  mechanism  acting  without  purpose,  is 
so  obviously  absurd  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
intelligent  person  can  really  entertain  such  a  theory  with 
regard  to  them. 

The  knowledge  which  we  acquire  of  the  objective  world 
of  men  and  of  things  is  obtained  as  the  result  of  active  and 
vital  relationship  with  them  ;  and  we  are  very  much  de- 
pendent upon  our  means  of  communication  with  them,  a 
means  which  is  not  as  reliable  as  we  could  wish.  What 
we  know  about  the  inner  world,  however,  i.e.,  about  our 
psychic  selves,  is  direct,  intimate,  first-hand.  We  know 
ourselves,  as  it  were,  from  the  inside.  Consequently,  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  is  more  intimate  and  reliable 
than  is  our  knowledge  of  any  other  part  of  nature,  whether 
canine,  feline,  or  what  not. 

We  find  that  man  is  normally  religious.  In  other  words, 
man  has  a  natural  tendency  to  establish  harmonious 
relationship  with  the  Cause  of  his  being,  the  Ruler  of  the 
Cosmos.  If  the  theory  of  evolution  be  true,  correspondence 
with  environment  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  origination 
of  our  faculties  of  preception,  and  this  should  apply  to 
God  consciousness. 
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A  propos  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  the  question  is  fre- 
quently asked  : — 

The  Bible  states  that  man  has  fallen,  natural  science 
asserts  that  he  has  risen  :  are  not  these  two  views  antitheti- 
cal and  wholly  incompatible  ?  If  they  be  so,  which  of  the 
two  should  be  adopted,  and  on  what  grounds  ? 

The  answer  is  that  both  beliefs  are  apparently  equally 
true  to  the  facts.  A  stone  cannot  fall  if  it  be  already  as 
low  down  as  possible.  It  must  be  raised  before  it  can  fall.  A 
clod  of  earth  cannot  fall  into  sin,  nor,  even  if  it  were  evolved 
to  the  level  of  a  jellyfish,  could  it  be  immoral.  Morality 
and  immorality  are  alike  impossible  on  the  non-moral  level 
of  being :  a  non-moral  creature  must  first  rise  to  a 
higher  level  before  it  can  fall  into  sin.  For  it,  there  must 
first  be  a  rise  in  nature  before  it  can  possibly  fall  into  im- 
morality. Before  there  can  be  any  fall  at  all,  from  a  moral 
to  an  immoral  level,  a  being  must  evolve  out  of  the  non- 
moral  condition  to  the  level  at  which  conscience  emerges, 
and  to  the  level  at  which  some  measure  of  initiative  and 
power  to  choose  between  moral  and  immoral  alternatives 
is  developed.  A  man  who  is  lying  flat  on  the  ground 
cannot  fall  off  the  ground  ;  similarly,  until  he  has  risen 
from  the  non-moral  level,  he  cannot  fall  to  the  immoral 
level  of  behaviour.  He  must  first  rise  to  the  level  at  which 
morality — or  choosing  rightly — is  possible,  before  he  can 
fall  into  the  immorality  of  choosing  wrongly.  A  fall, 
therefore,  implies  a  previous  rise  to  the  human  level. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  about  our  first  parents  ; 
there  is  less  divergence  of  opinion  about  modern  infants. 
Let  us,  therefore,  consider  the  latter  case  instead  of  the 
former. 

The  human  embryo  does  not  sin  ;  it  has  first  to  evolve 
to  the  level  at  which  both  morality  and  immorality  are 
possible  before  it  can  choose  either  of  them.  The  individual 
is  typical  of  the  race,  and  each  individual  recapitulates  the 
history  of  the  species.  In  embryo,  the  infant  climbs  up  the 
genealogical  tree  of    the  race,  recapitulating    briefly  and 
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roughly  the  stages  through  which  his  ancestry  passed. 
Therefore,  the  story  both  of  the  rise  and  also  of  the  fall  of 
the  individual  infant  sheds  much  light  upon  both  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  the  first  human  beings,  our  first  parents. 

Another  question  which  is  often  asked  is  this  :  If  the 
story  of  the  tragedy  of  sin  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  be  merely 
allegorical,  what  need  was  there  for  the  tragedy  of  redemp- 
tion from  sin  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  and  on  Calvary  ? 
If  the  fall  of  man  was  nothing  but  mere  allegory,  what  need 
was  there  for  an  historical  personage,  called  the  Saviour,  to 
undo  the  non-existent  effects  of  a  wholly  mythical  fall  ? 

I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween (i)  facts  and  (2)  their  literary  expression.  We  must 
discriminate  between  the  facts  which  are  expressed  (in 
Genesis,  or  in  any  other  literature)  and  the  mode  of  expres- 
sion which  is  employed.  A  truth  or  a  falsehood  may  be 
expressed  either  in  the  form  of  drama,  or  in  the  language 
of  a  Blue  Book,  or  in  the  form  of  biograph}^  or  of  poetry, 
or  of  history,  or  in  various  other  styles  of  composition. 
The  mode  of  expression  should  not  be  confounded  with  the 
ideas  which  are  expressed.  The  essential  question,  in  the 
case  before  us,  is  this  :  Is  it  a  fact  that  our  first  parents 
fell  ?  That  question  is  more  fundamental  than  the  other 
question,  viz.  :  Is  the  story  of  the  fall  of  the  first  human 
beings  written  in  the  form  of  allegory  or  in  that  of  biography  ? 

There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  as  soon  as 
man  acquired  the  genuine  capacity  to  choose  between  alter- 
natives, he  occasionally  chose  the  right  alternative,  and 
sometimes  the  wrong  one  :  in  other  words,  occasionally  he 
fell. 

But  it  was  not  the  fall  of  a  couple  of  individuals  many 
thousands  or  millions  of  years  ago,  so  much  as  the  fall  of 
every  individual  human  being,  in  every  age,  ever  since, 
which  necessitates  a  Saviour  to  lift  men  up  again. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  entail  of  evil  which 
has  been  handed  on  from  our  first  parents,  and  from  other 
ancestors  of  our  race,  but  a  great  deal  more  attention  should 
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be  paid  to  the  entail  of  good  which  has  also  been  passed 
along  generation  after  generation  throughout  the  ages. 
That  the  latter  predominates  over  the  former,  the  good 
over  the  evil,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  race  tends, 
generally,  to  rise,  rather  than  to  fall.  Evolution  is  stronger 
than  devolution  ;  progress  is  more  potent  than  retrogres- 
sion ;  development  than  degeneration.  Every  time  any 
parent  falls  he  does  an  injury  to  his  offspring,  but  every 
time  that  he  resists  temptation  and  conquers,  he  hands 
on  to  posterity  an  entail  which  increases,  in  his  descendants, 
their  chances  of  victory  over  sin. 


CHAPTER  X 

Materialism 

WHEN  a  little  child,  born  into  the  mighty  Cosmos, 
begins  to  look  out  at  his  surroundings,  he 
becomes  aware  of  the  existence  around  him  of  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  objective  details  which  appear  to  him  to  be  unrelated 
to  each  other.  Their  number  and  variety  confuse  his  mind. 
Later  on,  however,  he  attempts  to  sort  out  his  many  per- 
ceptions into  manageable  and  orderly  series.  His  first  step 
is  to  classify  his  (subjective)  ideas  about  (objective)  things 
into  general  mental  conceptions,  such  as  food,  drink,  animals, 
furniture,  etc.     It  is  a  process  of  classification  of  ideas. 

Natural  science  continues  this  process,  and  reduces  as 
many  as  possible  of  our  different  conceptions  of  physical 
phenomena  to  certain  wide  mental  generalizations,  such  as 
the  conceptions  of  matter,  of  energy,  etc.  In  short,  natural 
science  endeavours  to  fit  our  ideas  of  every  material  detail 
into  its  mechanistic  scheme  of  classification  and  of  laws — 
an  intellectual  scheme  which  sees  everything  in  conceptions 
of  matter  in  motion. 

Then  philosophy  sets  to  work  to  carry  the  process  still 
further,  and  aims  at  uniting  man's  different  conceptions 
with  regard  to  (i)  the  material  sphere,  together  with  other 
conceptions  with  regard  to  (2)  the  psychic  sphere,  into  a 
single  coherent  system  of  ideas,  a  synthesis,  which  shall 
include  them  all.  Philosophy  endeavours  to  form  a  syn- 
thesis, a  thought-model  of  the  whole  of  experience. 

From  first  to  last  we  are  really  concerned  primarily  with 
our  ideas  (about  things).  The  subject  which  we  are  consider- 
ing at  the  moment,  that  of  materialism,  is  really  a  philo- 
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sophical,  not  a  scientific  one,  because  it  professes  to  deal 
with  human  conceptions  of  existence  as  a  whole. 

Materialism  is  a  thought-model.  It  is  a  mental  conception 
which  serves  the  same  kind  of  purpose  that  a  mechanical 
model  of  a  great  battleship  does.  It  will  assist  us  to  under- 
stand the  subject  before  us,  if  we  begin  by  making  use  of  the 
analogy  of  working,  mechanical,  physical  models  in  order 
to  shed  Hght  upon  psychic  thought-models,  or  ideal 
mental  conceptions,  such  as  materialism,  idealism,  solipsism, 
animism  or  spiritism,  etc. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  mental  grasp  of  the 
chief  details,  and  of  the  general  proportions  of  a  great 
battleship,  which  is  too  large  and  too  complex  for  our  minds  to 
take  in  at  a  glance,  it  helps  us  tremendously  if  we  can  get  and 
study  a  small  working  model  of  one  of  these  great  floating 
fortresses. 

Or  again,  if  an  inventor  wishes  to  interest  a  capitalist 
in  his  new  steam-engine,  he  makes  a  small  working 
model  of  it,  in  order  to  embody  and  to  concentrate  into  a 
small  and  manageable  compass  the  many  different  and 
interlinked  ideas  that  are  embodied  in  his  large  machine. 
The  model  serves  his  purpose  better  than  the  engine 
itself. 

Or,  if  we  want  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  of  our  planet 
revolving  in  space,  we  have  to  form,  gradually,  a  mental 
conception  of  our  world,  which  we  then  embody  in  a  mechani- 
cal model — a  revolving  globe.  The  objective  earth  being 
so  extensive,  and  our  human  vision  being  so  limited,  we 
cannot  see  the  whole  world  at  a  glance,  therefore  we  have 
to  devise  small  revolving  globes,  in  order  to  give  the  children 
in  our  schools  a  bird's-eye  view,  a  manageable  general 
conception,  of  the  surface  and  configuration  of  the  earth  as 
a  whole,  and  of  its  movement  on  its  axis.  The  mind  is 
not  distracted,  confused  and  lost  when  looking  at  such  a 
globe  as  it  would  be  if,  instead  of  a  small  model,  the  child 
were  to  direct  its  gaze  upon  the  widespread  horizon. 

Similarly,  when  a  man  of  science  wishes  to  obtain  a  com- 
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prehensive  mental  grasp  of  the  gigantic  universe  in  which 
we  have  counted  and  photographed  four  thousand  milhon 
stars,  he  forms  a  solar  map,  and  employs  his  scientific 
imagination  to  visualize  the  Cosmos  as  a  whole. 

The  process  of  making  maps  and  working  mechanical 
models,  however,  cannot  be  extended  beyond  a  certain 
point.  For  instance,  we  can  make  a  mechanical  model 
of  a  dog,  but  not  one  of  its  ideas  about  its  master. 

In  cases  where  they  cannot  make  a  material,  mechanical, 
model,  the  physicist  and  the  chemist  create,  in  their  mind's 
eye,  psychic  plans,  thought-models,  working  conceptions. 
For  instance,  they  picture  to  themselves  exceedingly  minute 
atoms  in  motion.  They  endeavour  to  form  a  mental 
thought-model  of  the  innumerable  and  complex  physical 
phenomena  which  they  study,  in  terms  of  their  ideas  of 
atoms  in  constant  and  orderly  motion.  They  do  this  with 
the  object  of  assisting  their  minds  to  acquire  a  general 
conception  of  the  tremendously  complex  field  of  study 
which  they  are  endeavouring  to  understand  as  a  single 
coherent  system,  and  the  ideas  about  it  which  they  wish  to 
concentrate  into  a  single  organic  conception.  Materialism 
is  such  a  mental  model :  a  thought-model :  the  picturing 
of  everything  in  terms  of  matter  in  motion. 

In  any  and  in  every  mechanical  model,  which  is  made 
of  inorganic  matter,  everything  is  regarded,  and  is  quite 
rightly  regarded,  as  being  wholly  necessitated  by  the  inter- 
action of  matter  and  motion — so  long  as  no  psychic  being 
controls  the  mechanism.  No  third  factor  possessed  of 
freedom  of  initiative  is  included  in  the  equation.  Every 
part  of  the  machine  is  regarded  as  affected  by  the  other 
parts  ;  and  the  mechanism,  as  a  whole,  is  regarded  as  abso- 
lutely determined  by  conditions  which  we  call  the  laws  of 
its  nature,  and  by  the  principles  of  physics. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  mental  conception,  the 
thought-model,  which  the  physicist  creates  in  order  to 
assist  his  mind  to  understand  purely  material  phenomena, 
as  a  whole.     This  conception  of  the  action  of  what  is  purely 
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mechanical,  the  imaginary  material  working-model  idea,  is 
exceedingly  useful  to  us  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  under- 
stand purely  physical  things.  The  physicist,  when  dealing 
with  mere  inorganic  matter  in  motion,  is  viewing  his  special 
department  of  study  from  the  materiaUstic  point  of  view. 

But  the  conception  of  mere  atoms  in  motion,  which  is 
most  useful  in  the  department  of  physics,  is  very  much 
extended  by  the  materialist.  He  tries  to  reduce  everything 
to  terms  of  that  particular  mental  conception,  a  conception 
which,  although  it  is  very  useful  indeed,  has  its  very  obvious 
limitations.  In  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  the  materialist  stretches 
this  thought-model  to  breaking  point  in  his  attempt  to 
apply  it  to  consciousness,  to  will,  to  aspiration,  to  genius, 
to  religion,  etc.  Just  as  a  mechanical  model  of  a  battle- 
ship has  its  uses,  which  do  not  include  the  explanation  of 
the  course  which  is  taken  by  the  battleship  in  time  of  war, 
so  the  materialistic  conception  of  atoms  in  motion  has 
its  uses  but  does  not  explain  nor  render  intelligible  the 
psychic  behaviour  of  animated  machines,  or  living  embodi- 
ments. 

1  The  first  thought-model  in  order  of  simplicity — and  in 
the  opinion  of  the  unphilosophical  the  most  obvious  and 
most  useful  one — is  that  of  materialism.  The  infant  first  per- 
ceives the  existence  of  objective  material  things  :  he  becomes 
aware,  first  of  all,  of  the  existence  of  the  not-self.  Some  years 
elapse  before  he  is  seZ/-conscious,  i.e.,  before  he  discovers 
the  existence  or  the  importance  of  his  psychic  self,  the  sub- 
ject or  percipient.  At  first,  and  until  he  becomes  self- 
conscious,  he  invariably  refers  to  himself  in  the  third  person. 
To  the  small  child  everything  appears  to  be  objective,  and 
he  himself  is  one  of  the  objects  in  the  world.  His  outlook 
is  materialistic.     He  is  not  yet  self-conscious. 

Everything  in  the  universe,  whether  psychic  or  material, 
is  reduced,  in  thought,  by  the  materialist,  to  terms  of  his 
conceptions  of  matter  (in  motion).  Materialism  is  the  first 
and  most  simple  philosophical  conception  :  it  is  the  working 
thought-model  which  comes  first  in  the  series  of  such  models. 
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It  is  the  one  which  is  created  to  explain  everything  in  terms 
of  two  conceptions — matter  and  motion.^  It  is  a  most 
useful  preliminary  generalization.  It  serves  its  provisional 
purpose.  As  far  as  it  goes  it  works.  It  renders  cohe- 
rent and  more  or  less  intelligible  to  mind,  a  multitude  of 
apparently  disconnecting  physical  details  of  which  we 
are  conscious,  and  it  relates  them  to  each  other  in  our 
minds,  uniting  our  ideas  of  them  into  one  coherent 
organic   thought-system. 

This  is  not  denied,  except  it  be  by  the  absolute  idealist 
and  the  solipsist. 

But  what  we  have  to  consider  now  is  this :  Does 
materialism  account  for  everything  ?  Can  it  claim  to  be 
a  complete  philosophy  of  existence  ?  Does  it  fit,  and  render 
coherent  to  us,  all  the  facts  with  which  mind  has  to  deal  ? 
Is  materialism  an  adequate  conception  of  the  nature  of  all 
reality  ?  For  instance,  as  a  working  thought-model,  is 
there  any  place  within  its  system  for  consciousness,  for  the 
laws  of  thought,  for  the  phenomena  of  conscience,  for  the 
"  structure  of  the  mind,"  for  ethics,  for  heroism,  or  for 
rehgion  ?  In  short,  can  materialism  account  for  all  that 
we  mean  by  the  attributes  of  personality,  which  are  the 
most  important  facts  for  the  human  mind  to  include  in  its 
system  of  mental  conceptions  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  must  be  emphatically  in  the 
negative.  Materialism,  in  fact,  cannot  even  account  for 
itself.  That  is  to  say,  it  cannot  even  account  for  (i)  thought, 
still  less  can  it  account  for  (2)  thoughts  cohering  together 
into  organic  systems,  or  thought-models,  such  as,  e.g., 
materialism. 

Even  Huxley  said  : — 

"  The  materialistic  position  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  but  matter,  force,  and  necessity,  is  as  utterly  devoid  of 
justification   as   the   most   baseless   of   theological   dogmas."  * 

^  The  materialist,  however,  attempts  to  avoid  dualism  by  imagin- 
ing that  somehow  matter  and  motion  are  the  same,  but  he  can 
only  assume  that  they  are  one  and  the  same  :  he  cannot  justify  his 
assumption.  *  Essay  on  The  Physical  Basis  of  Life  "  (1868). 
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Materialism  asserts,  however,  that  it  is  not  merely  a 
working  hypothesis  with  regard  to  matter  in  motion,  but 
that  it  is  also  a  complete  philosophy,  and  one  which  can 
more  adequately  account  for  everything  in  existence  than 
can  any  other  philosophy.  It  is  only  when  it  makes  this 
absurd,  this  palpably  unjustifiable  claim,  that  it  lays  itself 
open  to  very  serious  criticism  and  to  the  inevitable  refuta- 
tion of  its  excessive  claims. 

As  merely  one  thought-model  amongst  others,  as  one  which 
was  created  to  render  the  merely  physical  phenomena  of 
the  universe  more  inteUigible  to  mind,  materialism  is  a 
success.  But  when  pressed  to  do  duty  as  a  complete  philo- 
sophy which  professes  to  embrace  all  existence,  including 
the  psychic  sphere,  materialism  is  obviously  an  utter  failure. 
It  acts  fairly  well  as  a  working  hypothesis  to  guide  the  mind 
of  the  chemist,  of  the  astronomer,  and  of  the  engineer  in  the 
study  of  inorganic  matter — so  long  as  these  specialists  do 
not  concern  themselves  with  such  problems  as  the  existence 
or  the  nature  of  consciousness,  or  of  ultimate  reality,  or  of 
the  Great  First  Cause. 

Materialism,  as  a  thought-model  of  the  behaviour  of 
inorganic  matter  in  motion,  must  obviously  be  supple- 
mented by  another  and  a  quite  different  thought-model 
when  we  have  to  include  within  our  scheme  of  conceptions 
the  vital  phenomena  of  the  organic  sphere,  the  world  of 
life. 

Even  in  biology,  physiology,  and  anthropology,  however, 
the  materialist  thought-model  is  very  useful  indeed,  in  so 
far  as  the  study  of  the  merely  physical  side  of  the  dual,  the 
psycho-physical,  relation  is  concerned.  But  the  materialist's 
system  of  thought  can  by  no  means  adequately  account  for 
all  the  vital  phenomena  of  plant  life,  still  less  is  the 
materialistic  conception  adequate  to  include  the  phenomena 
of  consciousness.  The  materialistic  thought-model  cannot 
adequately  account  for  the  behaviour  of  a  dog,  still  less  can 
it  satisfactorily  account  for  the  behaviour  of  human  intellect, 
for  man's  conscience,  and  for  the  other  normal  attributes 
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of  human  personality.  If  applied  to  these  phenomena  it 
will  not  work  adequately. 

But  in  spite  of  its  limited  appHcability,  the  scientific 
specialist — the  man  whose  business  it  is  rigidly  to  confine 
his  attention  to  one  side  only  of  the  psycho-physical 
problem,  i.e.,  to  the  purely  physical  side  of  the  interaction 
between  life  and  matter,  or  between  mind  and  matter — the 
man  who,  as  a  specialist,  must  deliberately  practise  abstrac- 
tion, a  rigid  abstraction  necessitated,  both  by  the  limitations 
of  the  finite  human  mind  and  also  by  the  great  magnitude 
and  vast  complexity  of  the  field  of  research — the  scientific 
specialist,  I  say,  can,  and  must,  carry  on  his  physical  opera- 
tions under  the  guidance  of  the  materialistic  thought-model. 
But  in  doing  so,  of  course,  he  has  to  remember  that  he  is 
dehberately  practising  abstraction,  and  that  he  is  a  speciaUst, 
not  a  philosopher.  To  banish  from  attention  is  not  the 
same  as  banishing  from  existence.  As  a  specialist,  the 
scientist  is  artificially  isolating  the  purely  physical  side,  or 
material  aspect,  from  the  total  psycho-physical  object  of 
his  investigations,  the  living  organism,  as  a  whole.  This 
merely  material  aspect,  this  physical  side  alone,  he  can 
interpret  successfully  in  terms  of  his  materiahstic  thought- 
model,  but  in  doing  so,  of  course,  he  is  not  philosophizing 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  living  creature  itself  as  a 
living  agent. 

As  a  specialist,  he  ought  to  carry  the  materialistic 
explanation  of  the  purely  physical  side  of  his  problem 
as  far  as  it  can  legitimately  be  pushed— 6w^  no  further. 
It  is  his  business  to  explain  as  much  as  possible 
of  his  side  (the  physical  aspect)  of  the  psycho-physical 
relation,  wholly  in  terms  of  physics,  and  of  chemistry.  But 
when  he  has  done  this,  he  has  then  only  fulfilled  his  part  of 
the  task,  and  has  dealt  with  but  one  side  of  what  is  obviously 
a  dual  reality,  having  also  a  psychic  side  or  aspect. 

Similarly,  a  man  who  is  specializing  in  the  psychic  side 
of  the  same  subject,  the  man,  for  instance,  who  is  ignoring 
neural  and  cerebral  structure  and   is    investigating   the 
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"  structure  of  the  mind,"  should  push  his  specific  interpre- 
tation of  the  purely  psychic  aspect  as  far  as  it  can  legitimately 
be  pressed — hut  no  further. 

Neither  of  these  two  one-sided  series  of  investigations, 
with  its  resulting  explanations,  can  be  complete  by  itself, 
because  each  deals  with  but  one  side  only  of  what  is  really 
a  two-sided  reality,  presenting  to  our  mind  a  dual  problem, 
namely,  the  nature  of  the  interaction  and  of  the  mutual 
relationship  existing  between  two  things  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  see  at  present,  are  very  different  from  each  other,  namely, 
life  and  matter ;  the  mental  and  the  physical ;  conscious- 
ness and  embodiment. 

The  synthesis  between  the  two  can  best  be  arrived  at  by 
the  philosopher ,  who,  having  equally  studied  the  results 
achieved  by  the  specialists  on  both  sides,  proceeds,  for  his 
part,  to  build  up  a  philosophy  which  shall  take  due  account 
of  both  aspects,  and  unite  the  facts  of  both  into  an  organic 
synthesis. 

The  ordinary  mind,  when  not  driven  by  rigid  specializa- 
tion in  the  physical  aspect  of  things  to  take  a  narrow  and 
one-sided  outlook  upon  reality,  but  bringing  every  faculty 
of  the  entire  personality  to  bear  upon  the  whole  problem  of 
existence,  as  reflected  in  human  consciousness,  and  looking 
at  things  whole,  is  impelled  to  adopt  some  kind  of  animistic 
conception  of  life  and  personality,  at  least  when  the  culture 
of  the  thinker  is  fairly  well  advanced. 

The  ordinary  man  is,  also,  much  more  certain,  and  rightly 
so,  of  his  own  psychic  existence  than  he  is  of  anything  objec- 
tive existing  outside  his  mind,  because  what  he  perceives, 
directly,  is  his  psychic  ideas,  and  from  them  he  infers  the 
existence  of  objective  stimuli.  He  is  more  certain  of  the 
existence  of  (i)  the  subject  (which  perceives)  than  he  is  of  the 
existence  of  (2)  the  object  (which  he  perceives).  He  is  also 
absolutely  certain  that  mind  and  matter  are  not  in  the 
least  identical. 

The  materialist,  who  maintains  the  opposite  theory, 
belonging,  as  he  does,  to  a  very  small  minority,  must  justify 
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his  position  at  the  bar  of  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  if 
he  would  persuade  humanity  as  a  whole  to  adopt  this 
materialistic  thought-model  as  being  the  best  and  the  most 
adequate  philosophy  with  which  to  explain  the  entire  con- 
tents of  consciousness,  the  sum  of  all  normal  human  experi- 
ence, including  self-consciousness. 

The  materialist  maintains  that  all  philosophy  aims  at 
monism,  i.e.,  at  interpreting  everything  in  terms  of  our  con- 
ceptions of  a  single  reality.  He  further  contends  that 
materialism  alone  is  a  genuine  monism. 

I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  one  cannot  solve  the  dualism 
between  consciousness  and  matter  merely  by  deliberately 
ignoring  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  by  interpreting 
all  existence  in  terms  of  but  one  of  them. 

Further,  it  is  evident  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  form  a 
"  monism  "—which  is  a  system  of  thought — the  most 
philosophically  sound  monism  is  one  which  does  not  ignore 
thought,  or  explain  it  away.  The  philosophy  of  [a)  the 
materialist,  on  the  one  hand,  does  do  so  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
that  of  (6)  the  absolute  idealist  (who  interprets  everything 
in  terms  of  mind),  or  the  philosophy  of  (c)  the  Solipsist  (who 
interprets  everything  in  terms  of  his  own  thought  or  self, 
ignoring  all  else),  does  not  do  so.  Absolute  idealism  is 
consequently  a  more  philosophical  monism  than  is  material- 
ism. Huxley,  who  is  often  spoken  of  as  having  been  a 
materialist,  said  ^ : — 

"It  is  worth  any  amount  of  trouble  to  .  .  .  know  by  one's 
own  knowledge  the  great  truth  .  .  .  that  the  honest  and 
rigorous  following  up  of  the  argument  which  leads  us  to 
'  materialism  '  inevitably  carries  us  beyond  it.  What  you  call 
matter  and  motion  are  known  to  us  only  as  forms  of  conscious- 
ness. Therefore,  if  I  were  obliged  to  choose  between  absolute 
materialism  and  absolute  idealism,  I  should  feel  compelled 
to  accept  the  latter  alternative." 

But    even    if    the    psychic    sphere    had    no    existence, 

could   one    admit  that  materialism  is  a  monism  at  all  ? 

Certainly  not.     In  the  first  place,  materialism  cannot  banish 

^  In  his  Hume  Volume,  pp.  251  and  279. 
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the  dualism  between  matter  and  motion.  There  can  be  no 
motion  without  something  that  is  moved  ;  and  nothing  can 
be  moved  if  there  be  nothing  to  move  it.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  monistic  philosophy  out  of 
the  conception  of  countless  different  atoms,  or  myriads  of 
separate  electrons,  both  positive  and  negative,  each  one  of 
which  is  separated  from  the  vast  majority  of  other  atoms 
and  electrons  by  billions  of  miles.  The  conception  of 
milliards  of  different  electrons  and  atoms  can  only  form  a 
logical  basis  for  a  multitudinism,  not  for  a  consistent  monism. 
Therefore  materialism  is  no  true  monism,  such  as  Solipsism 
undoubtedly  is. 

In  our  efforts  to  simplify  our  thought-model,  whatever 
else  we  may  exclude  from  our  consideration,  obviously  we 
cannot  exclude  thought  itself  ;  nor  can  we  exclude  the  sub- 
ject or  thinker  who  has  the  thoughts  and  who  arranges  them 
into  an  orderly  system. 

All  our  knowledge  of  the  material  universe  consists  of 
the  relationship  between  two  things  {a)  subject  and  (6) 
object.  Neither  subject  nor  object  can  be  eliminated  from 
the  consideration  of  a  true  philosophy,  or  system  of  subjective 
thought  about  objective  things.  The  subject,  or  thinker, 
cannot  be  ignored  when  creating  a  philosophy,  because 
thought-models  and  philosophies  are  artificially  designed 
by  the  subject  in  order  to  render  intelligible  to  him  his  mental 
conceptions,  with  regard  to  external  stimuli,  which  stimulate 
sensations  and  ideas  within  the  subject  or  thinker. 

The  materialist  attempts  to  build  up  his  philosophy,  or 
system  of  thought,  upon  an  ideal  unitary  existence,  a  sup- 
posed mysterious  objective  entity,  which  he  terms  Matter, 
and  which  he  conceives  to  exist  in  and  for  itself,  and  apart 
from  mind.  He  then  imagines,  apparently,  that  this  matter 
exudes  knowledge  of  its  nature,  which  afterwards  filters 
into  our  mind  from  without. 

This  imaginary  unitary  substance,  the  Matter  of  the 
materialist,  has  no  unitary  being  as  an  objective  reality,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  is  made  up  of  innumerable  different  atoms. 
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It  is  only  fictitious  matter,  only  a  mental  abstraction,  which 
possesses  this  unitary  being  upon  which  materialistic  monism 
is  built  up.  The  matter  of  the  materialist's  conception 
does  not  exist,  objectively,  but  is  a  mere  idea,  abstracted  by 
the  materialist's  mind  from  the  much  more  accurate  con- 
ception of  science  of  countless  different  atoms.  This  abstract 
mental  conception  of  a  unitary  being  which  the  materialist 
terms  "  Matter  "  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  projected  from  man's 
mind  into  objective  existence  in  imagination,  and  only  in 
imagination,  Man's  mind  being  unitary,  and  ever  striving  for 
coherence  and  simplicity  in  its  thinking,  endows  the  multi- 
tudinous separate  atoms  with  a  wholly  fictitious  unitariness 
of  being.  No  one  ever  has  discovered  in  the  objective 
world,  nor  will  anyone  ever  discover,  outside  mind,  that 
particular  kind  of  unitary  matter  with  which  the  materialist 
attempts  to  build  up  the  Cosmos.  Such  a  matter  really 
exists  only  as  an  abstract  conception  in  the  mind  of  the 
materialist.  Outside  mind,  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  count- 
less myriads  of  separate  atoms,  each  of  which  is  divisible 
into  electrons,  and  these  are  known  to  us  by  the  effects  which 
they  collectively  produce  upon  our  minds. 

Further,  these  atoms  somehow  form  myriads  of  different 
substances  which  are  combinations  of  over  eighty  different 
elements.  Matter  as  a  imitary  being  exists  only  as  a  mere 
abstraction  in  mind. 

Our  subject  is  a  philosophical  one,  and  materialism  is  a 
philosophy ;  the  average  materialist,  however,  knows  no- 
thing, and  cares  less,  for  metaphysics,  and  he  invariably 
sneers  at  philosophy.  His  arguments  are  shallow  and  on 
the  surface.     He  usually  argues  thus  : — 

We  have  only  "  five  senses."  (He  has  to  posit  a  subject 
or  percipient,  although  he  denies  its  existence.)  "  We  " 
possess  only  "  five  senses,"  and  each  of  these  "  perceives  " 
only  that  which  is  material,  and,  therefore,  "  we  "  cannot 
possibly  perceive  the  immaterial,  and,  consequently,  "  we  " 
are  not  justified  in  believing  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
spirit  or  soul.     We  are  informed,  further,  that  even  if  any- 
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thing  immaterial  did  exist,  we  could  not  possibly  know 
anything  whatever  about  it,  because  we  possess  no  ap- 
paratus by  means  of  which  we  could  perceive  or  investi- 
gate it. 

To  this  argument  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  "  we  " 
who  perceive,  and  therefore  we  must  exist.  Further,  what 
we  really  perceive  is  our  psychic  perceptions,  that  is  to  say, 
we  perceive  our  sensations  and  our  ideas  about  the  objective 
world.  These  feelings  and  ideas  are  non-material.  They 
cannot  be  weighed  with  grocer's  scales,  nor  measured  by 
a  foot  rule,  nor  handed  over  the  counter,  nor  wrapped  up  in 
parcels. 

Again,  our  senses  are  psychic,  not  material.  The  apparatus 
which  we  employ  for  the  purpose  of  perceiving  is,  indeed, 
material,  but  the  perception  is  psychic.  It  is  the  self  which 
perceives ;  it  is  not  the  apparatus  which  does  so.  Often,  it 
is  true,  the  self  perceives  the  existence  of  material  things  by 
means  of  the  specialized  physical  nerve  endings  which  the 
self  builds  up,  and  which  it  keeps  in  repair,  for  that  specific 
purpose.  But  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  sense  organs 
themselves  perceive  nothing  :  they  are  but  the  apparatus 
employed  by  the  subject,  or  self,  in  the  process  of  sensation. 
No  one  imagines  that  the  nerve  which  the  dentist  has 
extracted  from  one's  tooth,  and  which  he  displays  at  the  end 
of  his  instrument,  has  any  sensation. 

When  the  ego,  at  death,  discards  its  entire  embodiment — 
together  with  the  whole  material  apparatus  which  has  been 
employed  by  the  self  in  the  process  of  active  and  vital  rela- 
tionship with  its  material  environment — how  much  does  the 
discarded  apparatus,  itself,  then  perceive  ?  It  perceives  no 
more  than  the  eye  does  after  it  has  been  removed  by  the 
oculist  and  thus  severed  from  its  necessary  and  close  rela- 
tionship with  the  psychic  agent  who  formerly  employed 
it  for  the  purpose  of  seeing. 

Further,  we  have  more  than  five  senses,  or  series  of 
specialized  nerve  endings.  We  have  special  nerves  by  means 
of  which  we  perceive  heat,  and  another  series  of  nerve 
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endings  by  means  of  which  we  perceive  cold.  We  also  feel 
hunger  and  thirst ;  we  can  "  sense  "  the  weight  of  a  thing 
by  holding  it  in  our  hands  :    we  have  that  muscular  sense. 

Again,  we  need  not  confine  the  term  "  senses  "  to  those 
psychic  faculties  of  perception  which  employ  a  physical 
apparatus  of  communication  between  subject  and  object. 
We  perceive,  or  sense,  the  difference  between  what  is  rational 
and  what  is  the  reverse  ;  and  we  also  perceive,  or  sense,  the 
difference  between  what  is  beautiful  and  that  which  is 
hideous.  We  also  have  a  moral  sense.  Further,  we  can 
perceive  wit  and  can  estimate  the  quality  of  humour. 
"  We  "  do  these  psychic  things  and  "  we  "  ourselves  are 
psychic. 

The  materialist  is  mistaken  when  he  thinks  that  he  can 
only  perceive  five  kinds  of  sensations  by  means  of  the 
employment  of  his  fivefold  apparatus  of  perception  (hear- 
ing, tasting,  smelling,  seeing,  and  touching).  But  the  chief 
point  to  realize  and  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  when  we  see, 
hear,  taste,  smell,  touch,  in  each  and  in  every  case,  it  is  the 
psychic  being  which  perceives,  usually  by  means  of  its 
physical  apparatus,  which  has  been  built  up  and  has  been 
kept  in  repair  by  the  self  for  that  specific  purpose. 

But  what  is  perhaps  most  important,  in  this  connection, 
is  that  we  perceive  our  own  psychic  existence  directly — 
without   the  employment  of  any  specialized  nerve. 

The  materialist  who  asserts  our  entire  dependence  upon 
our  five  senses  for  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  anything, 
and  who  says  that  if  we  cannot  sense  a  thing  by  means  of  a 
nerve  that  thing  has  no  objective  existence,  is  inconsistent 
when  he  himself  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  ether.  He 
is  inconsistent  because  not  one  of  our  "  five  senses  "  ever 
has,  or  ever  will  enable  us  to  perceive  the  ether.  We  infer 
its  existence  ;    we  do  not  perceive  it. 

The  materialist  further  overlooks  the  fact  that  we  can 
perceive  the  existence  of  material  things  without  the  employ- 
ment of  our  five  senses,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  clair- 
voyance, or  clairaudience,  or  when  we  are  hypnotized.     In 
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the  latter  state  we  can  be  made  to  perceive  whatever  the 
hypnotist  sees,  or  hears,  or  feels,  or  tastes,  or  imagines  ;  and 
in  thus  sensing  things  we  need  not  employ  our  sense  organs 
in  the  process  of  perception. 

The  supremacy  of  (a)  the  self,  over  {b)  the  apparatus  which 
it  normally  employs  in  the  process  of  perceiving  physical 
things,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  well-known  facts  of  hypnotism. 
For  instance,  if  a  hypnotist  places  powdered  sugar  on  the 
tongue  of  the  person  whom  he  has  hypnotized,  telling  the 
latter — or  merely  suggesting  to  him  silently— that  it  is 
cayenne  pepper  that  he  is  placing  in  his  mouth,  the  hyp- 
notized person  will  cry  out  with  pain,  he  will  feel  an  intense 
burning  sensation,  and,  further,  his  tongue  will  become 
much  inflamed.  Conversely,  if  cayenne  pepper  be  placed 
upon  the  tongue  of  the  hypnotized  man,  and  if  it  be  suggested 
to  him  by  the  operator  that  it  is  sugar  only,  the  subject  of 
the  experiment  will  taste  the  flavour  of  sugar  only  and  his 
tongue  will  not  be  inflamed.  If  the  hypnotist  tells  the 
person  whom  he  has  hypnotized  that  an  empty  bottle 
which  he  is  smelling  contains  ammonia,  the  patient's  eyes  will 
fill  with  water  and  he  will  suffer  pain  ;  if  it  be  then  suggested 
that  the  empty  bottle  contains  rose-water,  he  will  enjoy 
the  "  scent  "  of  roses,  a  scent  which  exists  only  subjectively. 

The  materialist  asserts  that  we  are  much  more  certain  of 
the  objective  existence  of  matter  (which  we  perceive)  than 
we  are  of  the  distinctive  existence  of  ego  or  self  (which 
perceives  the  matter)  :  that  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  psychic  self,  but  that  we  cannot  help 
believing  in  the  existence  of  a  material  non-self. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
if  there  be  one  thing  more  certain  than  another,  it  is  the 
existence  of  thought.  Thoughts  may,  or  may  not,  corre- 
spond accurately  with  objective  reality,  but,  quite  obviously, 
thought  exists.  (And  materialism,  vitalism,  animism,  etc., 
are  thought-models.)  The  existence  of  thought  is  much 
more  certain  than  the  existence  of  the  objective  things 
which  are  thought  about. 
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Next  in  order  of  certainty,  after  the  existence  of  thought, 
comes  the  existence  of  the  thinker.  We  are  compelled  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  subject  who  thinks,  because 
thoughts  do  not  merely  exist  in  isolation  from  each  other, 
nor  do  they  float  about  unrelated  to  any  mind.  They  are 
created  by  mind  and  they  are  then  united  together  by  each 
mind,  or  self,  into  an  organic  whole  so  as  to  form  the  thoughts 
of  Smith,  the  idealist,  or  to  form  the  conceptions  of  Jones,  the 
materialist.  Smith's  thoughts  are  very  different  from  those  of 
Jones.  There  must,  therefore,  be  a  cause  for  this  difference, 
namely,  the  difference  between  the  two  agents,  Smith  and 
Jones.  There  can  be  no  system  of  thought  without  some 
agent  which  first  conceives  and  afterwards  systematizes  the 
thoughts — an  agent  who  unites  them  into  organic  systems. 

The  existence  of  the  psychic  sphere  is  much  more  certain 
to  mind  than  is  the  existence  of  the  material  sphere,  because 
it  is  only  by  investigating  the  psychic  contents  of  mind  that 
we  come  to  infer  the  existence  of  that  which  is  not  mind, 
that  is  to  say,  of  that  which  is  thought  about,  or  perceived, 
by  mind. 

The  materialist  contends,  however,  that  the  ego  begins  to 
exist  with  the  body,  that  the  self  develops  together  with 
the  physical  development  of  the  body,  that  the  self  decays 
with  the  decay  of  the  body,  and  that,  in  the  end,  the  ego 
dies  with  the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  he  infers  that  the 
self  is  only  an  abstraction  which  is  used  to  denote  the  sum 
of  physical  and  other  activities  of  organized  matter. 

The  truth,  however,  is  that  the  same  idea  could  be 
expressed  in  exactly  the  opposite  way,  namely  : — 

There  can  be  no  organic  material  synthesis  at  all,  there 
can  be  no  organic  unity  of  myriads  of  atoms  of  matter  into 
unitary  organisms,  unless  there  be  first  of  all  the  uniting 
agency  called  "  life."  Life  is  the  synthesizing  agency  which 
accounts  for  the  building  up  of  organized  material  embodi- 
ment. Life  comes  first,  and  the  evolution  of  its  embodiment 
follows  afterwards,  step  by  step  with  the  development  of  the 
life.     In  the  case  of  human  beings,  e.g.,  the  embryonic  living 
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self  is  the  causative  factor  which  gradually  builds  around 
itself  an  embryonic  embodiment.  The  embodiment — which 
is  the  effect — develops  step  by  step  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  living  ego,  or  self,  which  is  the  cause  of  its 
embodiment  and  of  its  development,  and  of  its  continued 
synthesis. 

Throughout  life,  it  is  the  ego,  or  self,  which  guides  the  com- 
plex process  of  constantly  absorbing  different  fresh  atoms 
and  discarding  the  old  ones.  In  the  midst  of  a  constant 
flow  of  atoms  which  are  ever  coming  and  going  the  self  re- 
mains and  retains  its  identity  as  the  continuous  synthesizing 
factor.  Death  means  the  departure  from  its  embodiment 
of  the  ego,  which  throughout  life  was  the  cause  of  the  material 
synthesis — the  uniting  factor,  which  kept  the  atoms  of  the 
body  together.  When  this  action  of  the  ego  upon  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body  ceases,  the  atoms  very  soon  disperse 
and  become  mere  raw  material  once  again  which  other  living 
or  psychic  agencies  will  employ  in  succession  to  serve  their 
various  vital  or  psychic  ends.  In  short,  the  body  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  ego,  but  vice  versa.  The  mechanism  does 
not  produce  the  life,  but  the  life  produces  the  mechanism. 

The  materialist  argues  that  the  "  self  "  is  a  mere  abstrac- 
tion, which  is  used  to  denote  the  sum  total  of  vital  activities, 
and  that  these  activities  are  merely  the  "  functions  "  of 
organized  matter  which  is  acted  upon  by  mere  mechanical 
energy.  The  term  "  function  "  is  a  very  favourite  one  with 
materialists. 

The  word  "  function,"  however,  merely  means  apparatus 
in  action,  in  other  words,  matter  in  motion.  The  function  of 
the  digestive  organs,  for  instance,  is  the  process  of  digesting 
food.  The  function  of  the  telephone  and  telegraph  systems 
is  the  transference  of  vibrations.  Every  one  of  the  material 
functions  of  man's  body  is  merely  matter  in  motion,  but 
the  multitudinous  different  kinds  of  functions  are  so  guided 
as  to  serve  a  common  end.  All  matter  in  motion,  in  any 
embodiment,  is  but  the  means  adopted  to  secure  an  end, 
and  that  end  is  vital,  or  psychic.     In  short  (a)  the  function 
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of  any,  and  of  every,  material  apparatus,  whether  organic 
or  inorganic,  is  wholly  material :  whereas,  what  we  have  to 
account  for  is  (&)  the  existence  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
immaterial,  or  psychic,  teleological  agency.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge 
says  that  life  is  no  more  a  function  of  matter  "  than  the  wind 
is  a  function  of  the  leaves  which  dance  under  its  influence."  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  ego  which  extracts  from 
its  environment  and  then  guides,  uses,  and  ultimately  dis- 
cards, the  matter  which  it  has  synthesized  into  an  organic 
embodiment.  It  is  the  life  which  builds  up  the  organism 
and  which  keeps  its  constituents  together — not  vice  versa. 

The  materialist  contends  that  if  a  man  be  knocked  on  the 
head,  with  the  result  that  the  physical  structure  of  his  brain 
is  injured,  the  psychic  manifestation  of  the  brain — such  as 
thought,  consciousness,  prayer— is  interfered  with.  Fur- 
ther, that  if  a  man's  head  be  hit  sufficiently  hard,  all  thought, 
and  all  consciousness,  entirely  disappear  for  ever  from  that 
particular  head.  Therefore,  he  argues,  it  is  obviously  the 
head  that  produces  the  thought  and  the  consciousness. 

Also,  he  insists,  that  if  a  sufficient  amount  of  (physical) 
poison  be  introduced  into  the  material  body,  the  injury  of  the 
latter  by  the  former  puts  an  end  to  all  its  psychic  activity. 
From  this  it  is  argued  that  what  we  call  the  "  psychic  "  is 
really  only  part  of  the  physical  activity  of  a  material  organism. 
It  is  also  argued  that  the  effect  of  tea  or  of  alcohol,  which 
are  purely  material,  when  they  are  introduced  into  the 
physical  organism,  produce  direct  and  very  considerable 
effects  upon  what  we  call  the  soul,  or  spirit,  or  self. 

It  is  argued  that  the  inevitable  inference  from  all  these, 
and  from  very  many  other  well-known  facts,  is  that  those 
activities  which  are  termed  psychic  are  really  caused  entirely 
by  mere  matter  in  motion,  and  that  when  the  matter  is 
dispersed  by,  e.g.,  cremation,  what  is  termed  the  spirit  must 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

Further,  it  is  maintained  that,  in  proportion  as  disease 

^  Life  and  Matter,  p.  io6. 
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advances  in  the  material  frame,  the  psychic  resultants  of 
the  various  activities  of  the  body  are  proportionately  injured ; 
and  that  in  proportion  as  the  body  is  cured  its  psychic 
manifestations  are  renewed. 

It  is  also  contended  that  the  seat  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
psychic  activities  can  be  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
material  structure,  neural  and  cerebral,  and  that  therefore 
the  latter  obviously  produce  the  former. 

But  the  exact  opposite  of  all  this  is  at  least  equally  true  : — 

For  instance,  supposing  a  person  who  is  in  perfect  health 
receives  a  purely  psychic  idea,  let  us  say  by  means  of  a 
telegram  conveying  the  information  that  his  wife,  family,  and 
all  his  possessions  have  been  burnt  up.  The  influx  of  a 
purely  psychic  idea,  which  enters  his  mind  from  without, 
affects  every  part  of  his  material  embodiment  profoundly : 
the  idea  may,  very  probably,  seriously  injure  the  working 
of  every  single  organ  in  his  body.  He  might  even  die  of 
the  shock.  In  that  case  all  the  material  atoms  of  his  body 
would  begin  to  disperse — and  all  this  as  the  result  of  the 
influx  of  a  mere  idea. 

Or  again,  worry,  which  is  purely  psychic,  injures  the 
working  of  every  part  of  the  material  embodiment. 

When  a  man  is  very  hard  at  work  writing  a  book  or  a 
play  so  that  his  general  output  of  energy  is  very  considerable, 
if  some  one,  whose  opinion  he  values,  tells  him  that  his  work 
is  quite  worthless,  he  may  lose  nearly  all  his  energy  as  the 
result  of  discouragement — which  is  purely  psychic — and  he 
may  not  be  able  to  go  on  working  any  longer :  he  may  even 
become  physically  very  unwell.  Conversely,  if  some  one 
whose  opinion  he  greatly  values  tells  him  that  he  is  pro- 
ducing a  real  masterpiece,  he  will  almost  certainly  acquire  a 
vast  accession  of  energy  so  as  to  be  able  to  work  much  harder, 
and  he  may  also  be  able  to  dispense,  very  largely,  with  his 
normal  amount  of  food,  drink,  exercise,  sleep,  etc. 

Every  physician  achieves  his  best  results  by  bringing  his 
psychic  influence  to  bear  upon  the  psychic  side  of  his  patient, 
rather  than  by  introducing  material  drugs  into  his  physical 
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organism.  The  doctor  perceives  that  the  most  essential 
part  of  his  patient  is  his  psychic  self,  or  ego. 

There  is  no  tonic  sold  in  bottles  or  in  tabloids  which  has 
such  a  strengthening  and  invigorating  effect  upon  the  body 
as  happiness  has  ;  and  a  cheerful  mind  tends  to  build  up  the 
material  organism  in  a  way  that  a  continual  feast  may  fail 
to  do. 

I  am  not  denying  that  there  is — for  a  time  at  least — a 
close  partnership  between  the  self  and  its  embodiment : 
what  I  am  asserting  is  that  the  body  is  not  the  sole  head  of 
the  firm,  and  the  self  merely  the  office-boy,  but  rather  the 
converse. 

If  the  materialist's  argument,  given  above,  really  shows 
that  the  self  is  essentially  matter  in  motion,  then  my  argu- 
ment equally  proves  that  the  body  is  essentially  immaterial 
and  psychic.     But  I  make  no  such  claim  for  my  argument. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  {Man  and  the  Universe,  p.  91)  : — 

"  The  brain  is  the  link  between  the  psychical  and  the  physical, 
which  in  themselves  belong  to  different  orders  of  being." 

And  again  : — 

"  Destroy  certain  parts  of  the  brain  completely,  and  con- 
nexion between  the  psychic  and  the  material  regions  is  for  us 
severed.  True,  but  (a)  cutting  ofi  or  damaging  communication 
is  not  the  same  as  (6)  destroying  or  damaging  the  communi- 
cator :  nor  is  smashing  an  organ  equivalent  to  killing  the 
organist  "  (p.  93). 

Bergson  says  : — 

"  Cerebral  life  represents  only  a  small  part  of  mental  life." 
"  One  of  the  roles  of  the  brain  is  to  limit  the  vision  of  the  mind, 
to  render  its  action  more  ef&cacious  "  ^ — for  relationship  with 
its  material  environment. 

As  Myers  and  many  others  have  shown  us,  the  Sub- 
conscious, or  Subliminal,  part  of  the  Self  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  Personality. 

If  a  man  whose  whole  physical  mechanism  is  in  perfect 

1  Presidential  Address  to  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research, 
May,  1913. 
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working  order  be  suddenly  asphyxiated,  so  that  his  ego 
leaves  his  body,  as  the  result  of  the  latter  becoming  useless 
for  its  purpose  ^  on  account  of  the  access  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  the  blood  supply  and  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  oxygen 
in  his  system,  and  if,  after  he  is  dead,  the  balance  of 
these  two  gases,  in  his  corpse,  be  readjusted  by  an  artificial 
process,  2  no  one  would  expect  the  man  to  "  come  to  life 
again  " — if  once  he  be  really  dead.  Men  like  Professor 
Schafer  who  have  specialized  successfully  in  this  department 
of  applied  science,  realize  this  as  fully  as  do  others.  But  if  the 
living  self  be  no  more  than  the  physical  mechanism  in  action, 
it  ought  to  be  easy,  or  at  least  it  should  be  quite  possible, 
to  reproduce  psychic  activity  in  the  embodiment  by  re- 
adjusting the  material  organism  and  providing  it  with 
mechanical  energy  from  without. 

Again,  if  the  body  be  the  man,  if  the  self  be  but  the  mere 
resultant  of  the  functioning  of  the  body,  how  does  it  happen 
that  if  a  man  has  most  of  his  body  amputated  his  person- 
ality is  not  reduced  thereby  ?  If  I  were  to  have  my  legs  and 
arms  amputated,  and  much  of  the  flesh  on  my  trunk  reduced 
by  careful  dieting,  I  should  still  be  "  I  ",  my  Personality 
would  not  be  reduced  to  smaller  proportions.  Further, 
every  moment  of  the  day  and  night  thousands  of  atoms  are 
leaving  my  embodiment  when  I  exhale,  and  thousands  of 
other  atoms  are  taking  their  place  when  I  inhale,  but  the 
self  remains  itself  in  the  midst  of  this  constant  flux  of  the 
components  of  its  body. 

The  physical  mechanism,  as  a  whole,  is  a  complex  instru- 
ment :  it  is  a  complicated  apparatus  which  is  used  by  a 
psychic  agent.  If  deprived  of  part  of  the  mechanism  (which 
was  gradually  built  up  by  the  psychic  self  to  enable  it  to 
correspond  actively  and  vitally  with  its  material  environ- 
ment), if,  for  instance,  any  part  of  this  physical  mechanism 

*  That  is  of  keeping  the  self  in  active  and  vital  correspondence 
with  its  material  environment. 

^  Such  as  artificial  inspiration  of  pure  oxygen  and  expiration 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  together  with  artificial  circulation  of  the 
blood,  etc. 
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be  amputated  or  destroyed,  the  self  is  not  reduced  in  amount, 
but  is  merely  cut  off  thereby,  to  some  extent,  from  the 
relationship  which  it  previously  maintained  with  its  physical 
environment  by  means  of  its  physical  apparatus  which  had 
been  built  up  and  kept  in  repair  to  serve  that  specific  pur- 
pose. A  carpenter,  if  deprived  of  his  saw,  can  no  longer 
saw  wood  with  it ;  if  he  has  pawned  his  plane,  he  can  no 
longer  plane  wood  with  it ;  yet  the  carpenter  himself  exists, 
and  he  himself  remains  what  he  was  before  the  loss  of  his 
tools.  The  carpenter,  without  tools,  can  no  longer  carpenter 
with  them,  but  he  himself  has  not  ceased  to  exist.  Similarly, 
the  self  exists  after  part  of  its  apparatus,  or  even  after  the 
whole  of  it,  has  been  destroyed  or  injured. 

The  relationship  between  the  self  and  its  embodiment 
resembles,  somewhat,  that  between  {a)  the  operator  in  the 
telephone  exchange  and  (6)  the  exchange  itself.  The 
mechanical  apparatus  of  the  telephone  system  perceives 
nothing.  Nor  does  the  apparatus  constitute  the  operator, 
who  exists  after  he  leaves  the  exchange.  The  embodiment 
is  merely  an  apparatus  which  is  used  by  psychic  agency 
to  convey  immaterial  ideas  from  the  telephone  exchange 
to  the  outside  world,  and  from  the  outside  world  to  the 
exchange — by  a  material  process  (vibration). 

The  materialist  usually  regards  life  as  a  mode  of  mechani- 
cal energy  displaying  itself  in  organized  matter.  He  says 
that  energy  takes  many  forms — such  as  electricity,  light, 
heat,  magnetism,  motion,  gravitation,  cohesion,  repulsion, 
etc.,  and  that  psychic  activity  is  but  the  highest  and  most 
complex  manifestation  of  this  merely  mechanical  energy. 

If  that  be  so,  then  it  is  extraordinary  that,  with  our 
present  working  knowledge  of  mechanical  energy,  it  has 
never  for  a  moment  occurred  to  any  one  that  he  might 
be  able  to  lay  on  life  by  means  of  wires  to  our  hospitals  and 
battlefields  in  the  same  way  that  we  lay  on  electricity. 
All  forms  of  mechanical  energy  are,  indeed,  interchangeable  : 
every  one  admits  that  any  one  mode  of  physical  energy  can 
easily  be  changed  into  any  other  mode  of  it,  but  no   one 
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imagines  for  a  moment  that  mechanical  energy  can  be 
transferred  into  life,  or  vice  versa. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  store  up  mechanical  energy  in  vacuum 
flasks,  in  electrical  accumulators,  etc.,  but  no  one  imagines 
that  life  can  be  bottled  up  thus,  or  accumulated.  If  a  doctor 
suggested  accumulating  a  supply  of  life  in  hospitals,  in  the 
same  mechanical  kind  of  way,  and  professed  to  have  devised 
an  apparatus  for  so  doing,  every  one  who  knows  anything 
of  life  and  of  physical  energy  would  unhesitatingly  pro- 
nounce him  to  be  either  insane  or  else  a  very  transparent 
fraud. 

Further,  all  modes  of  mechanical  energy  can  be  inten- 
sified and  added  to  by  accumulation.  If  then  life  and 
personality  be  but  physical  energy,  it  follows  that  life  and 
personality  can  be  added  to  by  agglomeration.  But 
nobody  ever  supposes  for  a  moment  that  this  can  be  done 
with  any  grade  of  life,  whether  of  the  highest  or  of  the 
lowest  grade. 

Somebody,  however,  has  written  a  very  imaginative  char- 
acter sketch  of  a  madman,  in  which  the  former  endeavours  to 
describe  how  the  madman  kept  spiders  and  how  he  supplied 
them  with  flies,  being  actuated  by  the  delusion  that  the 
life  of  every  fly  which  was  consumed  by  the  spiders  was 
thereby  added  to  the  sum  total  of  life  possessed  by  the 
spiders.  When  the  spiders  had  consumed  many  flies  and 
had  thereby,  as  it  was  supposed,  accumulated  much  life, 
the  madman  ate  all  the  spiders  in  order  to  increase  his  own 
supply  of  life.  A  truly  insane  idea.  But  if  materialism  be 
true,  why  should  not  the  madman's  scheme  be  regarded  as 
profoundly  rational  and  scientific  ?  And  why  should  we 
smile  at  the  savage  because  he  thinks  that  eating  lion-flesh 
makes  him  brave,  and  that  consuming  a  missionary  makes 
him  clever  or  good  ? 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  : — 

"  If  it  were  true  that  vital  energy  turned  into,  or  was  anyhow 
convertible  into,  inorganic  energy,  if  it  were  true  that  a  dead 
body  had  more  inorganic  energy  than  a  live  one,  if  it  were  true 
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that  '  these  inorganic  energies  '  always,  or  ever,  '  reappear  on 
the  dissolution  of  life,'  then,  undoubtedly,  cadit  qucBstio,  life 
would  immediately  be  proved  to  be  a  form  of  energy,  and 
would  enter  into  the  scheme  of  physics.  But,  inasmuch  as 
all  this  is  untrue — the  direct  contrary  of  the  truth — I  maintain 
that  life  is  not  a  form  of  energy,  that  it  is  not  included  in  our 
present  physical  categories,  that  its  explanation  is  still  to 
seek.  .  .  ."  ^ 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  belong  to  a  separate  order  of  existence, 
which  interacts  with  tliis  material  frame  of  things,  and,  while 
there,  exerts  guidance  and  control  on  the  energy  which  already 
exists."  ^ 

"  Life  does  not  add  to  the  stock  of  any  known  form  of  energy, 
nor  does  death  affect  the  sum  of  energy  in  any  known  way."  3 

"  My  contention  then  is — and  in  this  contention  I  am  prac- 
tically speaking  for  my  brother  physicists — that  whereas  life 
or  mind  can  neither  generate  energy  nor  directly  exert  force, 
yet  it  can  cause  matter  to  exercise  force  on  matter,  and  so  can 
exercise  guidance  and  control ;  it  can  so  prepare  any  scene 
of  activity,  by  arranging  the  position  of  existing  material,  and 
timing  the  liberation  of  existing  energy,  as  to  produce  results 
concordant  with  an  idea  or  scheme  or  intention  ;  it  can,  in 
short,  '  aim  '  and  '  fire  '.  "  4 

The  problem  which  we  are  considering  is  really,  as  I 
have  said,  one  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  philosophy, 
and  therefore  it  is  the  philosophers  who  are  properly  the 
specialists  of  whom  to  inquire  in  regard  to  it.  Amongst 
modern  philosophers  Bergson  and  Eucken  are  the  greatest. 
The  former  (who  is  well  acquainted  with  natural  science) 
expresses  all  reality  in  terms,  not  of  matter,  nor  of  energy, 
nor  of  both  combined,  but  in  terms  of  life.  Eucken 
sees  and  expresses  all  reality,  not  in  terms  of  matter  and 
energy,  but  in  terms  of  spirit,  the  highest  mode  of  life. 

The  faculty  of  memory  is  an  awkward  one  to  explain  on 
mechanical  lines.  The  materialist,  however,  makes  the  most 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  memory,  as  in  that  of  other 
kinds  of  mentality,  the  material  brain  bears  its  part. 
The  materialist  asserts  that  the  mind  of  man  is  an  attribute 
of  the  brain,  which  possesses  the  capacity  to  store  up  impres- 
sions, and   resembles  a  gramophone  disc  upon   which  any 

1  Life  and  Matter,  p.  65  of  the  Sixpenny  Reprint. 

2  P.    66.  3    p.     yy.  4    p.    go. 
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impression  can  be  made,  and,  when  made,  preserved  physi- 
cally. He  says  that  the  brain  (or  mind),  like  a  vulcanite 
disc,  is  impressed  mechanically  and  physically  from  without, 
and  that  the  brain  structure  receives  its  impressions  pas- 
sively, and  afterwards  gives  expression  to  them,  as  the  result 
of  the  application  of  physical  energy.  This  kind  of  concep- 
tion is  very  generally  adopted  by  materialists,  but  for 
many  reasons  it  is  entirely  inadequate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  human  mind,  unlike  gramophone 
discs  or  any  other  mechanical  apparatus,  such  as  a  photo- 
graphic plate,  discriminates.  It  selects  some  impressions 
and  rejects  others.  It  pays  attention  to  some,  and  it 
adopts  them  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Further,  having  paid  attention  to,  and  admitted  an 
impression,  the  mind  does  not  merely  recollect  it,  but  pro- 
ceeds to  fit  it  on  to  other  impressions,  and  so  to  adjust  them 
as  to  form  of  them  one  organic  whole,  a  single  coherent 
system  of  ideas.  The  mind  co-ordinates  impressions  and 
unifies  them  into  a  single  organic  system  of  ideas.  No 
inorganic  mechanical  apparatus  can  do  this. 

Again,  if  precisely  the  same  impressions  be  made  upon  a 
thousand  different  minds,  these  impressions  are  worked  up 
into  a  thousand  different  organic  wholes  by  the  action  of  the 
individuality  of  each  ego  or  self.  In  this  respect  the  mind 
differs  from  gramophone  discs  and  photographic  plates. 
Millions  of  people  saw  apples  fall  from  trees :  millions 
of  minds  were  affected  by  exactly  the  same  external  stimulus, 
but  if  was  left  for  a  single  individual,  a  Newton,  to  perceive 
in  the  commonplace  fall  of  an  apple  an  illustration  of  what, 
owing  to  his  insight,  we  have  learned  to  call  the  law  of 
gravitation.  Similarly,  millions  of  people  saw  and  heard 
the  lids  of  domestic  kettles  dancing  up  and  down  as  the 
result  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam  within.  Gramophone 
records  and  photographic  plates  would  have  merely  recorded 
the  fact.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  minds  which  recorded 
the  phenomenon.  The  external  stimulus  to  eye  and  ear  was 
indeed  the  same  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  percipients,  but 
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one  of  them,  Watt,  meditated  upon  that  common  pheno- 
menon and,  out  of  the  commonplace  external  stimulus  of 
moving  kettle  lids,  the  first  conception  of  a  steam-engine 
gradually  evolved.  Each  individual  mind,  unlike  vulcanite 
discs  or  sensitive  photographic  plates,  colours  and  alters 
the  impressions  made  upon  it.  It  does  not  only  passively 
absorb  them  as  a  merely  mechanical  apparatus  would  do. 

There  are,  in  the  case  of  mind,  elements  which  are  wholly 
absent  from  all  forms  of  inorganic  mechanical  apparatus 
that  are  used  to  receive  and  store  up  physical  impressions. 
For  instance,  mind  displays  a  utilitarian  attitude  towards 
phenomena,  the  firm  grasping  of  some  desirable  end  to  aim 
at,  and  the  adjustment  of  means  to  that  end.  This  is  true,  in 
some  measure,  even  in  the  case  of  plants,  still  more  in  the  case 
of  all  animals,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  so  with  man.  Nothing 
of  this  kind  is  observable  in  the  case  of  gramophone  discs, 
photographic  plates,  or  of  any  inorganic  apparatus. 

Further,  the  atoms  in  a  vulcanite  disc  or  sensitized  plate 
remain  the  same  ;  if  they  did  not  do  so  the  imprint,  the 
"  record,"  or  the  negative,  would  not  remain  constant,  but 
would  disappear.  But  the  human  brain,  and  indeed  the 
entire  embodiment,  is  constantly  changing  its  material  con- 
stituents :  it  is  ever  taking  in  fresh  atoms  and  discarding  the 
old  ones,  yet  personal  identity  is  not  thereby  changed,  and 
memory  persists  and  new  combinations  of  ideas  are  ever 
being  produced. 

The  mind,  from  infancy  onwards,  while  retaining  its 
individual  identity,  is  developing  constantly.  In  the  midst 
of  a  ceaseless  flow  of  atoms  which  are  ever  coming  and  going, 
the  self  or  ego  retains  its  personal  identity.  But  if  a 
gramophone  disc,  photographic  plate,  or  film,  were  con- 
stantly changing  its  constituent  atoms,  what  would  become 
of  the  "  record  "  or  "  negative  "  imprinted  upon  it  ?  If  the 
body  be  the  man,  how  does  it  come  about  that  in  old  age  a 
man  will  visualize  the  occasion  when,  fifty  years  ago,  he  rowed 
in  the  Cambridge  boat  with  quite  a  different  collection  of 
atoms  and  of  units  of  physical  energy  ?      How  is  it  that  he 
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is  proud  of  that  past  achievement ;  how  is  it  that  he  enter- 
tains no  doubt  whatever  that  it  was  he  himself  who  took 
part  in  that  contest,  seeing  that,  within  seven  years  of  the 
boat-race,  and  again  and  again  during  the  intervening  inter- 
val, he  has  parted  with  every  one  of  the  atoms  and  every 
particle  of  the  energy  that  previously  constituted  his  (ever- 
changing)  embodiment  ? 

Or  again,  if  a  man  committed  a  crime  when  his  embodiment 
consisted  of  one  particular  lot  of  atoms  and  when  it  made  use 
of  a  particular  supply  of  units  of  energy,  and  if  he  escaped 
detection  for  twenty  years,  how  is  it  that  he  still  feels  him- 
self to  be  responsible  for  the  crime  which  was  committed 
when  his  body  consisted  of  a  totally  different  concourse  of 
atoms  and  units  of  energy  than  those  which  constitute  his 
present  embodiment  ?  How  is  it  that,  twenty  years  after 
the  crime,  the  community,  as  a  whole,  holds  him  respon- 
sible, although  they  know  perfectly  well  that  not  a 
single  small  particle  of  matter,  nor  unit  of  physical  energy, 
which  took  part  in  that  foul  deed  has  now  any  specific 
relationship,  whatever,  with  his  present  body  ?  No  single 
atom  has  persisted  in  his  embodiment  during  that  time — 
but   something  non-material  has  persisted. 

The  materialist  is  not  a  mere  mechanism,  but  he  has  the 
conception  of  mechanism  "  on  the  brain,"  otherwise  he  would 
realize  the  facts  which  I  have  hurriedly  sketched  above. 
If  materialists  are  consistent,  they  ought  to  advocate  re- 
marriage every  seven  years,  on  the  ground  that  man  is  but 
body,  and  that  the  bodies  which  were  married  have,  during 
the  intervening  seven  years,  lost  their  identity,  and  that 
the  new  bodies  have  not  been  wedded. 

One  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  (i)  a  living  organic 
body  and  (2)  a  mass  of  inorganic  matter,  however  co- 
ordinated, is  that  in  the  former  case,  every  part  unites  in 
co-operation  with  every  other  part  to  perform  a  single 
teleological  action.  In  the  case  of  a  living  organism,  every 
constituent  atom  co-operates  with  the  others  to  keep  up  the 
ceaseless  performance  of  several  different  and  very  complex 
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actions,  all  of  which  have  a  purpose,  and  which  together 
constitute  the  utilitarian  activity  of  the  organism  as  a  whole. 
Is  this  the  case  with  the  component  atoms  in  vulcanite 
discs,  in  photographic  plates,  in  wax  seals,  in  printed  or  in 
written  records,  or  in  any  inorganic  collection  of  atoms  ? 

In  the  efforts  to  explain  man's  mental  capacity  to  co- 
ordinate his  ideas  into  a  single  whole,  diligent  but  fruitless 
search  has  been  made,  for  generations,  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
covering some  central  apparatus  in  the  material  brain,  or  in 
the  neural  system,  the  discovery  of  which  might  be  used  in 
support  of  the  argument  that  such  organic  co-ordination  of 
ideas  as  that  referred  to  above  has  a  physical  centre,  and 
therefore,  perhaps,  a  material  cause.  But  even  if  a  central 
material  nucleus  or  apparatus  in  the  cerebral  or  neural 
structure  could  be  found,  it  could  still  only  be  the 
physical  instrument  employed  by  a  psychic  agency.  It 
would  no  more  explain  coherent  thinking  than  the  telephone 
exchange  explains  the  coherency  of  the  conversations  made 
over  its  wires.  It  is  important,  however,  to  realize  that  the 
search  for  such  a  physical,  uniting  and  co-ordinating  centre, 
either  in  the  brain  or  elsewhere,  has  failed.  It  has  failed  so 
completely  that  to-day  its  discovery  is  no  longer  expected  or 
sought.  For  that  reason,  and  for  others,  it  is  illogical  to 
avoid  the  conviction  that  the  co-ordinating  agency  in  living 
organisms  is  psychic,  not  physical. 

Another  great  dividing  line  between  the  living  or  organic 
and  the  lifeless  or  inorganic  is  to  be  seen  in  growth.  Only 
where  there  is  life  do  we  find  the  kind  of  growth  that  is 
displayed  by  organisms. 

Further,  only  where  life  is  present  do  we  find  self-repair 
going  on.  Some  creatures,  such  as  the  crab,  if  they  lose  a 
limb,  proceed  to  grow  a  new  one  ;  this  would  be  impossible 
were  not  a  living  agent  inhabiting  the  physical  structure 
and  interested  in  its  completeness. 

There  is  constant  self -adjustment  going  on  in  the  living 
organism,  which  regularly  adapts  itself  to  changes  in  its 
environment.     In  this  respect  an  organism  is  very  different 
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from  a  mere  machine.  To  use  Herbert  Spencer's  phrase- 
ology, the  chief  characteristic  of  hfe  is  active  and  vital 
correspondence  between  the  organism  and  its  environment : 
the  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations. 

Again,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  possible  to  overlook 
the  wide  dividing  line  between  the  living  and  the  not  living 
in  the  matter  of  reproduction — the  production  of  offspring. 
No  one  imagines  that  if  he  keeps  two  watches  together 
they  will  produce  a  litter  of  little  watches.  But  if  the 
organic  embodiment  be  but  a  machine,  however  complex, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  fact  that  all  organisms,  how- 
ever lowly,  without  exception  can  reproduce  their  kind,  and 
that  no  machine  whatever,  however  complex,  ever  does  so. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  some  three 
years  ago,  the  reader  of  a  paper  said  that  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  believe  that  there  was  no  soul 
inhabiting  the  organic  mechanism,  because  it  was  only 
by  positing  the  existence  of  a  soul  that  he  could  account 
for  the  development  of,  e.g.,  the  eye  in  the  embryo.  He 
could  understand  how  the  action  of  light  ^  beating  upon 
the  sensitive  tissue  might  gradually  develop  sensitiveness 
to  light  in  that  tissue.  He  could  further  conceive  how,  by 
the  natural  selection  of  the  fittest,  the  action  of  light  might 
gradually  produce  ever  increasing  sensitiveness  to  light.  But 
he  said  that  he  could  not  understand  how,  in  any  specific  case, 
such  a  wonderfully  complex  machine  as  a  human  eye  could 
gradually  grow  to  perfection  in  the  dark — previous  to  birth — 
unless  the  building  up  of  the  mechanism  were  controlled  and 
guided  by  some  psychic  agency — a  soul.  The  fact  that 
parents  have  well-developed  eyes  would  not  account  for 
children  having  such  eyes,  unless  there  were  a  teleological, 
guiding  factor  present  which  could  develop — in  the  dark — 
what  would,  later,  be  able  to  act  as  so  perfect  an  optical 
instrument. 

*  That  is  to  say,  rather,  of  ether  vibrations,  which  we  interpret 
subjectively  as  light ;  strictly  speaking,  "  light  "  exists  only  sub- 
jectively in  the  mind. 
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It  was  prophesied,  at  one  time,  that  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  the  effects  produced  by  Hfe  by  means  of  the 
materiahstic  thought-model  would  gradually  grow  less  in 
proportion  as  the  physical  sciences  extended  their  physical 
explanations  of  the  mechanistic  side  of  the  psycho-physical 
problem.  But  it  is  becoming  more  obvious  every  day  that 
quite  the  opposite  is  the  fact  :  the  strain  upon  the  mechan- 
istic conception  ever  increases. 

How  can  a  single  cell,  by  any  conceivable  process  of 
mechanical  or  chemical  change,  ultimately  develop  into 
such  a  very  complex  entity  as  a  man,  with  such  a  complex 
embodiment,  and  with  so  complex  a  mental  character  as 
the  average  human  being  possesses  ;  how,  I  say,  can  this 
possibly  come  about  on  the  supposition  that  the  entire 
process  is  wholly  chemical  and  mechanical  ?  According 
to  the  materialistic  theory,  all  the  chemical  complexity 
and  all  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  a  man's  body, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  character,  exist,  at  all  events 
potentially,  in  the  single  cell,  or  in  two  single  cells  which 
unit-Cj 

The  modern  study  of  the  functions  of  a  single  cell,  in  the 
kidney,  for  instance,  has  impressed  upon  us  the  truly  extra- 
ordinary complexity,  and  the  wonderful  guiding  function, 
the  teleological  nature,  of  that  particular  cell ;  and  myriads 
of  them  co-operate  in  the  work  of  the  whole  kidney.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  other  different  kinds  of  cells  in  the 
human  body.  Further,  all  these  different  kinds  of  cells 
co-operate  to  serve  one  common  end.  But  all  of  these  cells 
have  emerged  out  of  two  single  germ  cells,  which,  therefore, 
in  combination  (according  to  the  materialistic  theorj^)  must 
be  the  greatest  miracle-workers  conceivable.  The  ordinary 
man  is  far  too  sceptical,  I  had  almost  said  too  intelhgent, 
to  bring  himself  to  impose  such  childlike  faith  in  the 
materialist  philosophy  as  to  believe  in  such  a  miracle  as  the 
mechanistic  hypothesis  ascribes  to  the  two  single  germ  cells. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  some  organisms,  if  a  mere  mass  of 
embryonic  protoplasm,  which  in  the  ordinary  course  would 
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develop  into  a  complete  organism,  be  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  if  only  a  single  piece  be  preserved  and  that 
selected  piece  be  pressed  into  quite  a  different  shape,  that 
single  piece,  even  though  thus  greatly  interfered  with 
artificially,  will  often  develop  into  the  complete  organism. 1 
This  well-known  experiment,  in  itself,  goes  far  to  disprove 
the  idea  that  all  the  factors  present  in  the  severed  section 
of  organism  are  merely  chemical  and  mechanical.  In  the 
case  mentioned  above,  both  the  structure  and  also  the 
constituents  of  the  embryo  are  altered  considerably,  yet 
the  original  idea,  or  psychic  conception,  which  was  aimed  at 
is  ultimately  fulfilled  in  spite  of  such  physical  interference. 
It  overcomes  many  mechanical  and  chemical  obstacles 
placed  in  its  course.  One  important  factor,  therefore, 
which  produces  the  result  must  be  a  factor  which  is 
neither  chemical  nor  mechanical :  it  must  be  vital  or  psychic. 
Materialists  contend  that  the  psychic  and  the  physical,  if 
they  be  really  different,  are  so  absolutely  different  from 
each  other  that  the  psychic  cannot  possibly  affect  the 
material  in  any  way.  As  somebody  has  put  it,  you  might 
as  well  expect  the  various  carriages  of  a  railway  train  to  be 
coupled  together  by  the  friendly  feeling  existing  between 
the  engine-driver  and  the  guard.  But  I  reply,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  materialist  is  constantly  asserting,  not  only 
that  the  physical  affects  the  psychic,  but  that  it  entirely 
produces  it.  If  then  he  believes  that  the  physical,  although 
it  is  so  different  from  the  psychic,  can  not  only  affect  but 
can  actually  produce  the  latter,  it  is  unreasonable  to  argue 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  latter  can  affect,  or  even 
produce,  the  former.  The  higher  is  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  produce  the  lower  than  vice  versa. 

Further,  the  materialist  has  to  account  for  the  common 
spectacle  in  the  country  of  a  child  of  two  or  three  yeais  of 
age  riding  and  controlling  a  great  cart-horse  and  taking 
it  back  to  its  stable,  and  also  to  account  for  a  diminutive 
man,  a  Napoleon,  for  instance,  causing  the  movement 
^  See  Body  and  Mind,  by  Professor  MacDougall. 
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of  vast  armies  with  all  their  guns  and  baggage  across 
Europe,  if  the  psychic  cannot  in  any  way  affect  the 
physical.  We  are  also  conscious  within  ourselves  of  psychic 
agency  controlling  our  own  physical  embodiment. 

The  materialist  argues  that  the  apparent  experience 
of  the  psychic  control  of  physical  embodiment  contradicts 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  a  delusion.  But  I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  soul  is  not  regarded  either  as  a  creator 
or  as  a  destroyer  of  energy,  but  as  the  guiding  principle 
which  employs  that  energy.  As  Sir  OHver  Lodge  says, 
psychic  energy  represents  not  the  gun,  nor  the  powder,  but 
that  which  takes  aim.  In  the  second  place,  although  the 
law  of  the  equilibrium  of  forces,  or  the  conservation  of 
energy,  is  very  useful  as  a  working  hypothesis,  it  is  only  an 
hypothesis :  it  is  impossible  to  prove  that  the  amount  of 
energy  always  remains  the  same  ;  in  fact,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  cosmic  amount  of  energy  always  is  the  same 
in  amount ;  we  shall  deal  with  this  point  later.^ 

*  See  pp.  221  to  226. 


CHAPTER    XI 

Determinism    and    Self-Determinism 

THE  opponents  of  theism  repudiate  the  belief  in  the 
existence  of  God  and,  therefore,  of  a  unitary  cosmic 
Will.  They  say  that  everything  is  necessitated  by  its  ante- 
cedents and  environment,  thus  they  are  led  to  deny  the 
existence  of  the  human  will,  or  power  to  choose  and  to  deter- 
mine. That  is  to  say,  they  are  determinists,  and  assert 
that  everything  in  the  universe  is  necessitated.  If  that  be 
so,  if  everything  in  the  cosmos  be  necessitated,  then,  of 
course,  man  possesses  no  freedom  of  initiative  whatever, 
he  is  a  mere  machine. 

Others  are  led  to  the  determinist  position  by  first  adopting 
materialism  as  a  philosophy,  and  extending  its  application 
to  acts  of  choice. 

Others,  again,  reach  the  determinist  position  as  the  result 
of  their  belief  that  everything  which  takes  place  is  deter- 
mined by  God,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  no  room  left 
for  any  measure  of  human  self-determination. 

A  rival  theory  to  these  fatalistic  views  is  that  of  self- 
determinism,  the  theory  that  God  is  a  free  Agent,  and  that 
the  initiative  possessed  by  the  human  self  is  an  endowment 
which  was  given  him  by  God,  and  that  man's  initiative  is  an 
important  determining  cause  of  human  acts  of  wiU.  That 
although,  in  the  inorganic  sphere,  everything  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  rigidly  necessitated  by  invariable  uniformities, 
so  that  probably  no  freedom  of  action  whatever  is  exercised 
by  any  inorganic  (or  lifeless)  thing,  yet,  in  the  organic  sphere 
(in  the  world  of  life),  some  measure  of  true  behaviour,  or  of 
individual   initiative,   certainly  does  exist.    That   in   this 
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respect  even  an  oyster  differs  fundamentally  from  a  pebble, 
and  that  in  the  case  of  man,  the  self  has  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  the  initiating  and  the  determining  of  volitions  and  of 
acts  of  will.  That  to  a  considerable  extent  the  ego  produces 
and  controls  its  volitions,  and  also  determines  whether  to 
act  upon  any  one  of  them  or  not.  That  the  self  is  not  wholly 
determined,  in  its  thoughts  and  decisions,  by  the  influences 
of  heredity  and  environment,  or  by  an  irresistible  Provi- 
dence, but  that  man  possesses  a  will  which  is  largely  self- 
determined. 

Determinism,  as  I  have  said,  regards  every  event  in  the 
whole  universe  as  wholly  necessitated,  including  all  human 
behaviour,  which  is  regarded  as  absolutely,  passively  and 
helplessly  determined  by  irresistible  causes  over  which  the 
individual  self  exercises  no  freedom  of  control  whatever. 

It  is  argued  that  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  human 
freedom  of  initiative  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  theory, 
and,  further,  that  it  is  obviously  an  erroneous  theory.  It 
is  freely  admitted  that  it  has  always  been  the  predominant 
theory,  but  it  is  argued  that  predominant  theories  are  not 
necessarily  correct.  The  best  way  of  arriving  at  truth  is 
not  to  count  heads.  For  many  thousands  of  years  the 
theory  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  not  spherical,  and  also 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  sun  which  moves  in  relation 
to  the  earth,  were  theories  which  were  so  universally 
accepted  that  no  man  ever  for  a  moment  doubted  either 
of  them,  but  these  theories  had  ultimately  to  be  entirely 
reversed  as  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  (i)  reason  and  (2) 
advancing  knowledge.  It  is  contended  that  reason  and 
modern  knowledge  justify,  and  indeed  necessitate,  the 
determinist  conclusion. 

But  if  the  belief  that  man  possesses  some  measure  of 
freedom  of  choice  between  alternatives  be  a  theory  only, 
the  opposite  view,  determinism,  is  no  less  a  mere  theory. 
In  that  case,  these  different  theories — each  of  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  human  mind,  in  order  to  render  intel- 
ligible, and  to  account  for,  the  complex  contents  of  human 
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experience — each  of  these  two  theories,  obviously,  either 
stands  or  falls  by  its  adequacy  to  serve  its  specific  purpose. 
If  both  of  them  be  mere  theories,  then,  in  estimating  the 
value  of  each  of  them,  the  supreme  test  must  be  whether 
they  work  or  not.  That  is  to  say,  our  criterion  with  regard 
to  the  merits  of  each  hypothesis  must  be  whether,  and  how 
far,  each  of  them,  as  compared  with  the  other,  is  found  to 
render  our  complex  total  experience  intelligible  and 
manageable.  Let  us,  then,  inquire  how  far  each  of  them 
fits  the  actual  facts  and  renders  them  coherent  and 
intelligible. 

Before  doing  so,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  admit  that 
man's  ineradicable  conviction  that  he  possesses  some 
measure  of  freedom  of  initiative  is  merely  a  theory.  This 
conviction  is  more  than  a  mere  theory  ;  it  is  rather  an 
ineradicable  fact  of  consciousness.  The  rival  view,  deter- 
minism, is  the  one  which  is  more  strictly  a  mere  theory. 

But  I  will  not  press  this  point  just  now,  lest  I  be  accused 
of  begging  the  whole  question  at  issue  at  the  very  outset. 
Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  treat  each  view  as  a  mere 
theory. 

In  the  sphere  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  and  of  all  the 
sciences  which  deal  with  the  inorganic  sphere,  every- 
thing appears  to  be  wholly  determined,  to  be  rigidly  neces- 
sitated. In  the  case  of  these  sciences,  the  determinist 
thought-model  works  very  well,  and  is  perhaps  adequate. 
The  astronomer  could  not  work  out  what  eclipses,  etc., 
occurred  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand,  years  ago,  and  what 
eclipses  will  take  place  a  thousand  years  hence,  with  the 
accuracy  that  he  does,  if  any  measure  of  freedom  of  initiative 
rested  with  the  heavenly  bodies.  Nor  could  the  results 
of  inorganic  chemistry  be  as  assured  as  they  are,  if  any 
measure  of  freedom  of  choice  were  possessed  by  each  atom 
of  matter,  or  by  each  unit  of  energy.  We  do  not  impute 
to  any  inorganic  atom,  nor  to  any  collection  of  mere  inorganic 
atoms,  any  measure  of  will,  any  freedom  of  initiative,  any 
power  of  choice.     No  one  would  dream  of  blaming,  or  of 
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praising,  the  atoms  of  matter,  or  the  solar  bodies,  for  their 
behaviour.  We  do  not  praise  nor  blame  them  because  we 
do  not  attribute  to  them  any  freedom  of  choice  whatever 
between  any  supposed  alternatives  which  may  conceivably 
be  presented  to  them. 

The  same  is  true  of  inorganic  machines.  If  a  watch  goes 
wrong,  we  may  blame  the  maker  of  it,  on  the  ground  that 
he  is  responsible  for  its  inadequacy,  but  we  do  not  blame 
the  watch  itself.  We  recognize  that,  being  a  mere  machine, 
it  possesses  no  initiative. 

But  the  problem  which  we  are  considering  is  this  :  Can 
the  determinist  thought-model  be  extended  beyond  the 
inorganic  sphere  ?  If  applied  to  the  organic  sphere,  will  it 
work  ?  Is  it  adequate  as  an  explanation  of  the  behaviour 
of  living  things  ? 

The  biologist,  whose  subject  is  living  matter,  is  tempted 
to  be  content  with  the  determinist  theory  in  the  sphere  of 
biology,  because  what  he  aims  at  is  exactness,  within  a 
specific  and  limited  sphere  and,  whenever  life  is  present,  a 
somewhat  incalculable  and  disturbing  element  is  at  work,  an 
element  which  complicates  his  problem  and  is  apt  to  upset 
his  calculations.  (What  student  of  the  chemistry  and  of  the 
mechanism  of  flies,  however  able  he  may  be  and  however  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  could,  as  the  result  of  his  know- 
ledge, foretell  the  course  which  will  be  taken  by  a  fly  in  its 
wanderings  about  a  room?)  The  incalculable  element 
of  initiative,  if  it  be  not  deliberately  ignored  and  carefully 
kept  outside  the  equation,  interferes  with  the  simplicity 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  biologist's  purely  mechanical  and 
chemical  explanations  of  vital  phenomena :  it  upsets  his 
calculations  to  some  extent.  It  would  immensely  simplify 
the  task  of  explaining  living  organisms  if  no  such  disturbing 
factor  as  self-determination  existed  :  if  no  initiative  what- 
ever were  possessed  by  living  creatures.  Therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  simplicity,  the  biologist — for  the  purpose  of  his 
branch  of  knowledge — may  ignore  the  self-determination 
which  is  inevitably  displayed  by  things  which  are  alive. 
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But  to  rule  initiative  out  of  an  equation,  and  to  ignore  self- 
determination,  in  the  interests  of  a  mechanical  explanation 
which  cannot  embrace  any  measure  of  freedom,  is  not  the 
same  as  banishing  this  element  from  existence.  Sometimes 
however,  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought  that  the  mechani- 
cal explanation  of  a  living  organism  is  a  complete  explana- 
tion— ^that  possibly  there  may  be  no  more  freedom  of  initia- 
tive in  a  living  creature  than  there  is  in  the  strictly  biological 
conception  of  that  creature.  So  long  as  a  man  confines  his 
attention  wholly  to  biology,  which,  strictly  speaking,  is, 
as  I  have  said,  the  science  of  (organic)  matter,  he  can  best 
arrive  at  accurate  conclusions  (within  a  prescribed  sphere) 
by  wholly  ignoring  the  measure  of  self-determination  which 
continuously  enters  his  field  of  study  as  long  as  life  is  present. 
But  merely  to  ignore  initiative,  is  not  to  banish  initiative 
from  existence. 

As  specialists  in  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  and  of 
physiology — i.e.,  of  the  mere  composition  and  of  the  mere 
machinery  of  living  structure — men  of  science  are  justified 
in  practising  rigid  abstraction,  and  in  carrying  their  physical 
and  chemical  explanations  of  the  organism  as  far  as  these 
can  be  carried  legitimately,  provided  always  that  such 
speciahsts  do  not  allow  themselves  to  forget  that  (i)  to 
exclude  from  attention  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  (2)  ex- 
cluding from  existence :  and  that  to  specialize  in  the  study 
of  a  single  phase  of  existence  is  not  in  the  least  the  same 
thing  as  to  philosophize  with  regard  to  existence  as  a  whole. 

In  studying  the  "  flower  in  the  crannied  wall  " — ^which 
differs  very  materially  from  any  mere  inorganic  machine, 
like  a  watch — if  our  ideal  be  to  know  the  flower 
"  all  in  all,"  the  determinist  philosophy  obviously 
becomes  inadequate.  It  is  inadequate  as  a  complete  ex- 
planation, because  it  will  not  explain  all  the  obvious  facts 
of  vitality  which  call  for  explanation.  Any  theory  which 
professes  completely  to  explain  the  plant  as  a  whole  is  not 
justified  in  excluding  some  measure  of  initiative  from  the 
objective  facts  of  the  life  of  the  plant.    To  have  a  thorough 
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knowledge  of  the  material,  of  the  structure,  and  of  the 
mechanism  of  a  dead  plant  is  not  to  understand  plant  life. 
The  determinist  thought-model  does  not  wholly  work  when 
life  is  present  in  a  plant.  Similarly,  to  understand  the 
working  of  the  machinery  which  is  used  by  life,  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  understanding  the  life  which  uses  the 
machinery. 

If  the  determinist  thought-model  applied  to  living 
plants  adequately,  a  man  whose  knowledge  of  the  chemistry 
and  of  the  physics  of  plant  structure  was  sufficient,  could 
foretell  exactly  what  would  happen  in  the  development 
of  a  plant  under  given  conditions  of  environment  :  he  could 
accurately  foresee,  for  instance,  the  exact  shape  and  the 
precise  direction  that  the  growth  of  a  plant  would  take. 
But  he  cannot  do  this,  because  some  measure  of  uncertainty 
enters  the  problem  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  initiative, 
or  of  self-determination,  which  is  possessed  by  the  living 
plant.  Behaviour  cannot  wholly  be  explained  in  terms  of 
mechanism,  or  of  chemistry,  or  of  physics,  or  of  these  com- 
bined. Some  measure  of  initiative,  of  self-determination, 
of  freedom  of  choice  exists,  and  is  active  wherever  life  is 
present.  A  teleological  factor  is  present  :  an  adjustment 
of  means  to  ends:  an  individual  effort  to  achieve  something 
desirable. 

It  is  tiTie  that  heredity  and  environment  are  exceedingly 
powerful  factors,  but  each  individual  living  organism  is  in 
some  degree  unique,  and  it  struggles.  It  possesses  and  it 
employs  its  own  initiative  in  some  degree — and  it  has  its 
own  tendency  to  vary,  to  differ  from  all  its  ancestors.  It 
displays  true  behaviour.  There  is  no  true  behaviour  in  the 
inorganic  sphere. 

It  is  argued  that  if  we  knew  enough  about  each  individual 
plant  :  if  we  really  understood  its  individual  character,  we 
should  then  be  able,  with  absolute  accuracy,  to  foretell 
exactly  what  it  would  do.  That  is  to  say,  given  a  complete 
knowledge  of  its  heredity  and  environment,  and  of  the 
exact  nature  of  any  particular  individual  plant  itself,  we 
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could  foretell  with  absolute  certainty  everything  that  it 
would  do  under  any  given  circumstance.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however.  This  determinist  theory  leaves  out  of 
account  the  employment  which  is  made  by  the  plant  of  the 
small  measure  of  initiative  which  it  possesses.  Bergson 
endorses  what  I  have  said  : — 

"  In  very  truth,  I  believe  no  living  organism  is  absolutely 
without  the  faculty  of  performing  actions  and  moving  spontane- 
ously :  for  we  see  that  even  in  the  vegetable  world,  where 
the  organism  is  for  the  most  part  fixed  to  the  ground,  the 
faculty  of  motion  is  asleep  rather  than  absent  altogether. 
Sometimes  it  wakes  up,  just  when  it  is  likely  to  be  use- 
ful." 1 

If  we  take  a  step  further  up  the  scale  of  being  and  con- 
sider the  ordinary  dog,  for  instance,  the  existence  of  self- 
determination  becomes  much  more  obvious.  No  one — 
not  even  the  most  thorough-going  determinist — really  believes 
that  his  dog  is  wholly  determined  :  that  it  possesses  no  true 
initiative.  He  may  imagine  that  he  believes  this ;  his 
theory  may  be  that  all  the  decisions  of  a  dog  are  rigidly 
necessitated  by  factors  over  which  the  dog  itself  has  no 
control  whatever,  but  he  does  not  really  believe  this. 

Let  me  justify  my  assertion  : — 

Savonarola  well  said  that  a  man  really  believes  only  that 
which  he  practises.  In  other  words,  the  true  test  of  a 
man's  belief  is,  not  so  much  his  assertions  on  the  subject, 
nor  even  what,  for  the  purpose  of  his  argument,  he  imagines 
that  he  believes  :  the  true  test  of  his  real  belief  is  his  care- 
fully considered  actions.  If  he  never,  by  any  chance,  acts 
upon  any  particular  one  of  his  so-called  beliefs,  it  may  quite 
safely  be  assumed  that  he  does  not  really  believe  what  he 
imagines  or  what  he  asserts  that  he  believes.  Let  us  apply 
this  test  to  the  subject  before  us  : — 

However  thorough-going  a  determinist  the  owner  of  a 
dog  may  be,  he  invariably  praises  and  blames  his  dog  for 
what  it  does.     He  is  also  quite  convinced  that  he  ought 

1  Lecture  at  Birmingham,  May,  191 1. 
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consistently  to  reward  and  to  punish  it.  He  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  presence  and  the  activity  of  a  power  of  initiative 
in  his  dog,  a  power  which  he  knows  to  be  whoUy  lacking 
in  his  watch.  He  holds  the  former  responsible  for  its  actions 
in  a  way  that  he  does  not  hold  the  latter  responsible. 

If,  however,  his  dog  goes  mad,  the  owner  is  immediately 
very  much  upset.  He  recognizes  that  a  great  change  has 
taken  place,  and  as  the  result  of  that  profound  change,  he 
quickly  and  radically  alters  his  entire  attitude  towards  his 
dog's  behaviour.  He  considers  it  to  be  no  longer  responsible 
for  its  actions  when  it  is  mad.  His  radical  change  of  atti- 
tude towards  his  dog,  when  it  is  mad,  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  radical  change  in  his  dog,  and  the  man's  changed 
attitude  shows  also  that  he  only  acts  as  a  determinist  towards 
his  dog  when  it  is  mad.  In  other  words,  he  believes  that, 
normally,  his  dog  does  possess  some  measure  of  self-deter- 
mination, or  freedom  of  initiative,  which  it  loses  when  it 
goes  mad. 

The  various  thought-models,  such  as  determinism,  are 
artificially  constructed,  in  the  mind  of  the  thinking  subject, 
in  order  to  render  his  total  experience  intelligible  and  co- 
herent, and  in  order  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  innumer- 
able different  data  of  consciousness.  Such  thought-models 
are  artificial  devices,  the  object  of  which  is  to  explain  the 
facts  of  nature,  canine,  human,  etc.  The  facts  cannot  be 
altered  to  fit  the  thought-model :  the  conceptual  model 
must  be  adjusted  to  fit  the  facts.  The  question  therefore 
arises  :  Is  the  dog  possessed  of  some  measure  of  initiative 
or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  be,  then  the  determinist  thought-model 
will  not  fit  the  psychological  facts  of  canine  behaviour. 

Our  real  beliefs  are,  as  I  have  said,  best  displayed  in  our 
actions,  rather  than  in  arguments  used  to  defend  a  thesis. 
How  do  we  behave  towards  our  dogs  ?  Do  we,  or  do  we 
not,  treat  them  as  if  they  are  in  a  measure  responsible 
for  their  behaviour  ? 

Again,  what  views  has  the  dog  itself — in  so  far  as  we  can 
discover  its  opinions  ?     Is  the  dog,  or  it  is  not,  conscious 
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of  the  possession  of  some  measure  of  self-determination, 
or  freedom  of  choice  between  alternatives  ? 

There  is  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  every  dog  has  a  con- 
science— certainly  mine  has  a  most  active  one.  The  aver- 
age dog  is  normally  conscious  of  responsibihty  for  its  actions. 
It  is  conscious  of  possessing  some  measure  of  freedom  of 
initiative.  It  is  prompted  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  it  con- 
siders to  be  right  :  not  merely  to  drift  weakly  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance.  To  give  an  illustration  :  however 
hungry  it  may  be,  my  dog  invariably  refrains  from  stealing 
food  :  it  never  by  any  chance  helps  itself,  although,  when  I 
had  it  first,  it  did  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  two  occasions. 
On  those  two  occasions  it  was  merely  rebuked :  it  was  not 
beaten,  or  otherwise  punished  when  it  thus  misbehaved. 
The  change  in  its  behaviour  was  due,  not  to  the  experience 
that  painful  results  followed  when  it  stole  food,  but  to 
the  discovery  that  helping  itself  to  food  was  forbidden. 
Also,  on  its  own  initiative,  my  dog  refrains  from  attacking 
any  dog  that  is  much  smaller  than  itself,  however  much 
provocation  it  may  receive.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  no 
scruples  whatever  with  regard  to  fighting  a  much  bigger 
dog  than  itself. 

When,  at  rare  intervals,  it  allows  itself  to  do  something 
which  its  conscience  condemns,  unlike  the  consistent  deter- 
minist,  it  is  very  ashamed  of  itself,  and  comes  to  admit  its 
fault  and  to  apologize  profusely,  although  its  mis- 
behaviour was  not  detected.  It  is  not  actuated,  in  such 
cases,  by  fear  of  punishment,  because  no  one  knows  what 
fault  it  is  confessing,  and  also  because  it  is  not  accus- 
tomed to  bemg  punished.  It  blames  itself  when  it  does 
wrong,  because  it  is  ashamed  of  itself.  It  is  conscience- 
stricken,  because  it  is  subconsciously  aware  of  the  posses- 
sion of  some  measure  of  self-determination.  It  knows 
very  well  that  it  has  some  freedom  of  initiative,  and  it  does 
not  allow  itself  to  forget  that  it  ought  to  exercise  its  capacity 
to  choose  between  rival  alternatives  and  to  practise  self- 
control. 
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I  am  not  suggesting  that  my  dog  is  in  any  degree  ab- 
normal :  on  the  contrary,  I  maintain  that  the  average  dog 
appears  to  assume  that  it  is  possessed  of  freedom  of  initiative. 
No  dog  acts  as  if  it  were  a  determinist  so  long  as  it  is  sane^ 
If  it  did  do  so  no  one  would  own  it. 

If,  at  rare  intervals,  the  average  dog  be  led  at  the  end 
of  a  string  by  its  master,  or  if  it  be  pushed  along  from 
behind  by  a  child,  if,  in  short,  it  be  determined  from 
without,  or  forcibly  necessitated  in  its  actions,  it  strongly 
resents  such  treatment.  It  objects  strongly  to  be  treated 
on  determinist  principles.  Its  normal  freedom  of  initiative 
is  curtailed  when  it  is  on  a  leash,  consequently  it  feels 
humihated.  When  thus  curtailed  of  their  normal  liberty, 
dogs  usuaUy  look  out  for  some  other  dog  that  they 
may  fight,  in  order  to  display  to  the  canine  world  that  they 
still  retain  some  measure  of  canine  independence  and  grit. 
I  never  met  a  dog  that  had  not  some  power  of  initiative, 
some  measure  of  self-determination ;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  I  ever  seen  a  clod  of  earth  that  was  not  wholly 
determined.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  such  that 
the  determinist  thought-model,  which  is  perhaps  quite 
adequate  when  applied  to  the  clod  of  earth,  is  entirely 
inadequate  when  apphed  to  the  behaviour  of  a  dog. 

The  determinist,  however,  although  he  is  a  human  being, 
imagines  himself — in  theory,  but  he  never  adopts  the  idea 
in  practice — to  be  wholly  without  any  freedom  of  choice 
whatever ;  he  maintains  that  he  is  entirely  without  any 
power  of  self-determination  :  that  he  possesses  no  measure 
of  genuine  self-control ;  and,  judging  other  people  by  his 
estimate  of  his  own  supposed  limitations,  he  denies  that 
any  one  else  is  in  any  degree  responsible  for  his  actions. 

All  knowledge  is  born  of  experience,  of  the  contents  of 
consciousness  and  of  reflection.  The  theory  of  determinism 
is  put  forward  as  a  working  thought-model  to  render  the 
totality  of  our  human  experience  coherent  and  intelligible. 
Unfortunately  for  the  determinist  thought -model,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  eliminate  from  human  consciousness  the 
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very  firm  conviction  that  we  possess  some  considerable 
measure  of  freedom  of  initiative.  Every  normal  man  is 
conscious  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  real  power  to  choose  be- 
tween alternatives.  Every  ordinary  person  is  convinced 
that  he  exercises  some  measure  of  genuine  self-determination. 
Our  knowledge  is  built  up  upon  our  experience,  including 
our  experience  of  our  own  behaviour,  with  its  acts  of  will, 
and  this  experience  furnishes  us  with  a  first-hand  knowledge 
of  freedom  of  initiative. 

Every  man  consistently  imputes  a  considerable  amount 
of  freedom  to  other  people  also.  Every  determinist — in 
the  practical  concerns  of  daily  life — ^holds  his  fellow- 
men  responsible  for  their  actions.  But  responsibility  can 
only  exist  where  there  is  genuine  initiative — some  measure 
of  freedom  of  choice.  No  government  has  ever  been  run, 
or  ever  will  be  run,  on  determinist  principles.  Men 
and  women  are  everyw^here  regarded — even  by  determinists 
— as  responsible  beings.  The  determinist  theory  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  practical  affairs  of  real  life.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally recognized,  even  by  determinists  themselves,  that  it 
won't  work.  No  business  man,  even  though  he  may  insist 
upon  calling  himself  a  determinist,  has  ever  actually  prac- 
tised determinist  principles  in  his  attitude  towards  the 
behaviour  of  his  office-boy,  or  to  the  doings  of  any  of  his 
staff,  or  to  his  creditors.  Not  even  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  determinists  would  refrain  from  blaming  a  pickpocket 
who  robbed  him  of  his  watch. 

Further,  nothing  is  more  common  on  the  part  of  dogmatic 
determinists  than  to  employ  fierce  invective  at  the  expense 
of  their  opponents,  when  the  latter  are  arguing  successfully 
on  the  subject  of  self -determinism.  These  vituperative 
advocates  of  the  determinist  hypothesis  forget  that  if  their 
opponents  are — as  is  asserted — ^wholly  irresponsible  beings, 
it  is  utterly  unreasonable  and  absurd  to  blame  them  when 
their  arguments  become  too  conclusive  to  be  pleasant  to 
their  opponents. 

I  am  perfectly  convinced,  and  so   too,  presumably,  has 
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been  the  human  race  as  a  whole,  always  and  everywhere, 
that  a  man  can,  e.g.,  move  his  arm  up  and  down  at  will, 
or  to  right  or  left,  as  he  may  choose,  or  in  various  other 
directions  that  he  may  desire.  The  will  is  free  in  this  case. 
He  is  conscious  of  freedom  of  choice  as  to  the  movements 
of  his  arm.  Every  one  feels  that  one  of  the  chief  determin- 
ing factors  in  its  movements  is  will.  The  more  frequently 
he  tries  the  experiment,  and  the  more  thoroughly  he  analyses 
what  takes  place  in  the  self  during  the  process,  the  more 
carefully  he  investigates  the  actual  facts  of  experience 
with  regard  to  this  point,  the  less  can  he  really  persuade 
himself  that  such  movements  of  his  arm  are  rigidly  necessi- 
tated by  anything  but  himself.  We  are  compelled  to  believe 
in  self-determination. 

If  a  sane  man's  hand  reaches  out  cautiously,  and  if  the 
muscles  which  work  the  fingers  then  contract  and,  as  a 
result,  grasp  a  watch  belonging  to  some  one  else,  and  if  the 
man  then  transfers  the  watch  from  the  pocket  of  its  rightful 
owner  to  that  of  the  determinist  possessor  of  the  out- 
stretched hand,  no  sensible  man  would  say  that  the  thief 
was  not  responsible  for  his  action.  If,  in  any  altercation 
that  ensues,  the  hand  that  has  stolen  the  watch  strikes 
down  the  protesting  owner  of  the  timepiece,  no  court  of 
law  would  be  so  absurd  as  to  bring  in  a  verdict  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  hand  and  arm  and  the  owner  of  them 
had  no  alternative  but  to  act  thus,  being  wholly  determined 
by  blind  forces  over  which  the  thief  had  no  control  whatever, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  ought  not  to  be  in  any  degree  blamed 
for  what  took  place. 

If,  however,  a  man  be  hypnotized,  and  if  he  thus  be  de- 
prived of  his  normal  power  of  initiative,  the  case  is  wholly 
altered,  showing  that  a  radical  change  has  taken  place  with 
regard  to  his  freedom  of  initiative.  What  a  man  does  under 
the  dominant  influence  of  his  hypnotizer — ^however  criminal 
his  actions  under  these  circumstances  may  be — is  regarded 
as  determined  from  without  and,  consequently,  he  is  not 
held  responsible  for  them  by  the  community.     He  is  exoner- 
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ated  because  it  is  recognized  that  a  great  psychic  change 
has  taken  place  and  that  he  has  been  deprived  of  the  normal 
possession  of  freedom  of  self-control  and  self-determination 
which  he  usually  possesses.  He  is  exonerated  from  blame, 
when  he  is  hypnotized,  on  the  ground  that  his  hypnotizer 
has  deprived  him  of  his  normal  power  of  initiative,  and  he 
is  freed  from  blame  on  the  ground  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  help  doing  what  he  did. 

If  the  community  be  justified  in  holding  the  hypnotizer 
responsible,  instead  of  the  man  whom  he  has  hypnotized, 
they  are  thus  justified  only  because  the  average  man,  when 
he  is  not  under  the  influence  of  hypnotic  suggestion,  does 
possess  some  measure  of  freedom  of  initiative. 

Or  again,  if  a  man  goes  mad,  the  community  recognizes 
that  a  great  psychic  change  has  taken  place,  and  people 
consider  that,  under  the  altered  circumstances,  his  actions 
have  become  irresponsible,  which  previously  they  were  not. 
He  is  therefore  isolated  from  normal  people  in  an  asylum. 
He  is  not  considered  to  be  deserving  of  blame  when  he  is 
mad,  even  if  he  acts  as  a  thief  or  as  a  murderer.  If  this 
discriminating  judgment  between  the  sane  and  the  insane 
be  correct,  it  follows  that  those  who  are  not  mad  are  pos- 
sessed of  some  measure  of  self-determination,  some  power 
of  initiative,  some  ability  to  choose  between  alternatives. 

Determinists  are  as  ready  to  distinguish  between  sanity 
and  insanity  in  other  people  as  the  rest  of  the  community 
are,  and  they  do  not  admit  that  determinists  are  non  compos 
mentis. 

Or  again,  if  a  person  be  physically  coerced  into  doing 
something  which  otherwise  he  certainly  would  not  have 
done,  the  fact  that  he  was  thus  irresistibly  compelled  to  do 
what  he  did  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for  his  action, 
on  the  ground  that  normally  the  man  is  not  thus  coerced. 

If  there  be  no  such  thing  as  will  in  man's  composition, 
if  there  be  no  capacity  on  his  part  to  choose  between  alter- 
natives, if  no  one  possesses  any  initiative  at  all,  then  the 
distinction    which    is   habitually   drawn    between    normal 
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persons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  dipsomaniacs,  kleptomaniacs, 
morphomaniacs,  homicidal  maniacs,  and  the  like,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  distinction  which  is  absurd.  The  above 
distinction  implies  that  the  normal  measure  of  freedom  of 
choice  is  lacking  when  a  person  is  a  maniac.  Even  in  such 
cases,  however,  the  freedom  of  initiative  is  not  curtailed  in 
every  direction :  the  dipsomaniac  is  not  necessarily  a 
kleptomaniac  also. 

No  amount  of  determinist  sophistry  will  ever  prevent 
people  from  praising  or  blaming  others,  nor  from  congratu- 
lating and  condemning  themselves ;  in  other  words,  no 
amount  of  sophistical  argument  will  ever  prevent  even  the 
most  dogmatic  of  determinists  from  recognizing  in  their 
attitude  towards  others  that  every  normal  man  is  largely 
responsible  for  his  behaviour.  No  one  really  believes  in 
determinism — I  mean  that  nobody  ever  acts  upon  the 
assumption  that  all  human  actions  are  wholly  necessitated. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  views  expressed  in  this  chapter 
are  fallacious  because  every  act  of  choice  must  have  definite 
causes  which  determine  it.  It  will  be  contended  that  each 
such  act  of  choice  is  not  spontaneous,  but  is  an  effect  which 
is  wholly  brought  about  by  these  determining  factors. 
It  will  be  argued  that,  were  it  otherwise,  volitions  and  acts 
of  will  would  be  uncaused  :  in  other  words,  they  would  be 
produced  by  nothing.  Those  who  believe  in  some  measure 
of  self-determinism  are  accused  of  being  indeterminists 
in  the  sense  that  they  believe  in  uncaused  volitions,  and  in 
uncaused  acts  of  will. 

This  accusation  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  we 
teach  that  volitions  and  acts  of  will  are  not  caused  nor 
determined  by  anything.  What  we  maintain,  however, 
is  not  that  volitions  and  acts  of  will  are  uncaused,  but  that 
the  chief  causative  factor  in  each  case  is  the  subject,  or 
self,  which  possesses  some  measure  of  self-determination 
and  exercises  it  in  the  production  of  volitions  and  acts  of  will. 

It  is  objected  that  volitions  come  unbidden  :  and  that  man 
always  adopts,  and  must  inevitably  adopt,  the  strongest 
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motive,  that  motives  determine  the  will,  and  that,  if  a  man 
acts  at  all,  he  must  act  upon  the  strongest  motive. 

But,  I  reply,  motives  do  not  emerge  from  outside 
the  self  :  they  are  created  by  the  self.  Further,  every 
human  being,  if  he  be  compos  mentis,  if  he  be  neither  a 
maniac  nor  an  idiot,  {a)  brings  the  power  of  his  own  initiative 
to  bear  upon  the  formation  of  the  motives  which  gradually 
develop  in  the  field  of  consciousness.  The  man  himself 
helps  to  produce  his  motives.  Further,  he  himself  helps 
to  determine  which  motive  shall  become  the  strongest. 
(6)  He  also  deliberates,  and  he  decides  ultimately  whether 
he  will,  or  whether  he  will  not  respond  in  the  way  of  action 
to  the  dominant  motive.  A  Motive  is  not  something  exist- 
ing objectively  outside  the  self,  something  floating  about  in 
space  on  its  own  initiative  and  invading  and  conquering  the 
human  ego,  or  self.     The  self  is  able  to  create  its  motives. 

No  one  denies  that  volitions  are  caused.  Nor  does  any- 
one dispute  that  two  of  the  factors  which  influence  the 
self  in  its  causation  of  volitions  are  heredity  and  environ- 
ment. What  we  maintain  is  that,  in  analysing  the  activities 
of  the  self,  it  is  impossible  to  rule  out  of  the  equation  the 
initiative  of  the  self. 

If  heredity  and  environment  be  regarded  as  two  of  the 
factors  which  produce  volitions  and  acts  of  will,  there  is 
also  a  third  factor  in  the  causation  of  volitions  and  of  acts 
of  will,  namely,  the  activity  of  the  individual  self,  with  its 
capacity  of  self-determination  or  of  genuine  initiative. 

We  are  constantly  being  informed,  by  determinists  them- 
selves, that  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  evolution  is  struggle. 
But  how  can  they  believe  in  struggle  and  also  in  the  total 
absence  of  will  ? 

Any  thought -model  or  philosophy  which  aims  at  explain- 
ing, and  at  rendering  coherent  and  intelligible,  human  experi- 
ence as  a  whole,  must  take  into  account  the  universal  human 
experience  of  moral  struggle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  universal 
of  experiences.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  vivid  and  potent 
of  experiences.     No  amount  of  sophistry  can  ever  eliminate 
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from  human  consciousness  the  feehng  of  internal  moral 
conflict,  and  the  conviction  that  the  struggle  is  real,  not 
imaginary.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  us  that  the  fight  that  is 
constantly  carried  on  within  us  is  a  mere  illusion  :  or  to 
assert  that  the  conflict  is  really  carried  on  in  the  field  of 
consciousness  between  rival  powers  which  are  essentially 
external  to  the  man  who  experiences  the  combat,  and  that 
the  man  himself  is  a  mere  spectator  of  the  struggle,  only 
an  onlooker,  who  exercises  no  influence  whatever  over 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  campaign.  Such  theories  will 
never  meet  with  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  conscientious 
people  who  study  their  own  inner  life  in  an  unbiased  and 
careful  manner,  and  who  do  not  habitually  drift  with  the 
stream  of  temptation,  but  who,  on  the  contrary,  frequently, 
and  perhaps  uniformly,  battle  against  it. 

Obviously  some  men  have  more  will  power  than  others, 
but  all  men  have  some  measure  of  will  power.  To  say 
that  a  Napoleon  and  a  Wellington  had  absolutely  no 
power  of  initiative,  that  they  possessed  no  will  at  all, 
and  that  a  Kitchener  is  wholly  determined  by  influences 
external  to  himself,  or  by  the  hereditary  tendencies  mani- 
fested within  him,  and  that  he  himself  has  no  control 
whatever  over  circumstances,  is  to  confound  a  man  like 
Kitchener  with  a  jellyfish  or  an  idiot ;  and  even  these 
possess  some  measure  of  initiative. 

Every  man  must,  inevitably,  judge  others  by  what  he 
knows  about  himself.  Every  theory  about  mankind  in 
general  is  largely  coloured  by  the  individual  theorist's 
own  knowledge  of  himself.  Facts  are  what  they  are  in 
themselves  ;  theories  about  the  facts  differ,  because  every 
man's  outlook  upon  the  facts  differs  somewhat  from  every 
other  man's  outlook  upon  the  same  facts.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  man  can  deny  the  existence  of  will,  unless 
he  be  either  a  madman  or  an  idiot  himself.  But  many 
able  men  have  been,  and  still  are,  determinists,  in  theory 
— never,  however,  in  practice. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  people  who  deserve  best 
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of  their  fellow-creatures  are  those  who  encourage  man's 
belief  in  his  power  of  self-determination  and  in  his  capacity 
to  develop  it.  Humanity  is  greatly  indebted  to  those  who 
do  all  in  their  power  to  develop  this  capacity  in  mankind. 
We  owe  much  to  those  who  teach  that  we  can  conquer  if 
we  believe  we  can,  and  that  we  shall  probably  fail  if  we 
expect  to  do  so.  Those  who  persistently  teach  the  exact 
opposite — the  determinists — are  doing  their  best  to  rob 
mankind  of  his  priceless  birthright  of  freedom. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison 
make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage,"  A  despot  may  imprison 
a  man's  body,  but  he  cannot  enslave  his  volitions  nor 
his  thoughts.  But  the  determinist  (who,  illogically,  calls 
himself  a  Freethinker,  with  a  capital  F)  would  have  us 
believe  that  all  men  are  wholly  the  slaves  of  blind 
circumstances  over  which  they  have,  and  can  have,  no 
control  whatever.  Every  man  has  a  great  love  of  freedom, 
and  the  philosophy  which  tells  him  that  he  has  absolutely 
no  freedom  whatever  is  not  likely  to  be  popular,  except, 
perhaps,  among  libertines  who  keenly  desire  to  give  the 
rein  to  their  baser  impulses,  who  intend  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  who  have  decided  to  give  up 
the  struggle  to  live  grandly,  and  who,  in  their  search 
for  a  plausible  excuse  for  violating  the  authoritative  dic- 
tates of  conscience,  welcome  any  seemingly  intellectually 
respectable,  and  apparently  philosophical,  excuse  for  doing 
exactly  what  they  are  tempted  to  do,  who  intend  to 
adopt  actions  which,  in  their  heart  of  hearts,  they  know, 
quite  well,  that  they  should  not  adopt,  and  which  they 
need  not  adopt  if  only  they  would  but  exercise  the  common 
heritage  of  man — the  power,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
self-determination.  The  normal  man  has  some  "  back- 
bone," but  the  power  of  will  degenerates,  like  every  other 
faculty,  if  it  be  not  exercised. 

The  strength  of  the  moral  law  rests  upon  our  conviction 
that  we  are  largely  able  to  choose  to  do  the  right,  and  that 
we  are  capable  of  willing  not  to  do  the  wrong. 
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The  other  day  I  heard  a  speaker  attached  to  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society,  who  knows  but  httle  philosophy,  but  who 
is  richly  endowed  with  common  sense,  attacking  the  deter- 
minist  theory  of  human  conduct.  A  determinist  loudly  in- 
terrupted him,  and  said  :  "  No  determinist  ever  denies  that 
man  can  and  does  choose  between  alternatives.  We  not 
only  admit,  we  also  assert,  that  man  certainly  does  choose 
between  alternatives,  every  hour  of  the  day.  But  our  con- 
tention is  that  every  such  act  of  choice  is  absolutely  deter- 
mined by  heredity,  environment  and  the  hke  :  every  choice 
is  rigidly  necessitated  by  powers  over  which  man  has  no 
control  whatever.  Man  very  often  chooses,  but  his  choice 
is  always  wholly  compelled." 

Our  speaker  replied  :  "  I  am  a  practical  man,  and  will, 
therefore,  apply  your  theory  to  actual  life.  You  take  your 
sister  to  a  hat-shop  and  you  ask  her  to  choose  which  hat 
she  likes  of  the  many  different  kinds  which  are  displayed 
there.  She  is  very  grateful,  and  her  eyes  become  riveted 
upon  a  two-guinea  hat,  which  she  ultimately  chooses.  But 
you  say  to  her,  *  No,  you  must  choose  this  three-shilling  one.' 
What  would  she  think  of  your  idea  of  compelled  choice  ? 
Would  she  not  say  that  '  compelled  choice  '  is  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms  ?  Choice  implies  freedom  of  selection.  If 
there  be  no  freedom  of  selection  between  alternatives, 
there  is  obviously  no  choice." 

The  determinist  forms  his  ideas  of  human  behaviour  on 
a  priori  suppositions  born  of  a  desire  to  extend  the  thought- 
model  of  mechanism  and  necessity  so  that  it  may  cover  all 
psychic  phenomena.  He  does  not  begin  by  studying  the  facts 
of  consciousness.  Nor  does  he  analyse  the  psychic  antece- 
dents of  those  human  thoughts  and  actions  which  we  term 
voluntary,  in  contradistinction  from  those  that  we  dominate 
involuntary.     Let  me  analyse  one  such  action. 

I  have  just  written  the  above  sentence,  and  the  act  of 
doing  so  was  the  resultant  of  a  somewhat  complex  series 
of  antecedents,  most  of  which  were  influenced  by  my  power 
of  initiative  and  by  my  freedom  of  choice. 
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First  we  have  perception.  Among  the  many  objects 
in  my  study,  I  elected  to  concentrate  my  attention  upon 
a  piece  of  blank  paper  which  was  in  front  of  me,  and  also 
upon  ink  and  pen.  Then,  pen  in  hand,  I  perceived,  within 
me,  a  number  of  ideas  on  the  subject  which  we  are  con- 
sidering. I  was  conscious  also  of  possessing  a  desire  to 
transfer  from  my  mind  to  the  paper  some  of  the  many 
different  ideas  which  were  present  in  my  mind  and  which 
were  struggling  for  pre-eminence.  I  was  also  aware  of 
being  a  person  with  a  certain  type  of  character,  built  up 
largely  of  past  acts  of  will,  a  character  which  predisposes 
me  to  act  in  various  specific  ways,  a  character  which  is 
the  net  result  of  (i)  heredity,  (2)  of  specific  environment, 
and  also  (3)  of  the  countless  acts  of  choice  which  I  have 
made  throughout  my  life.  I  was  conscious  of  a  desire  to 
write  down  something  on  the  paper,  and  I  was  aware  of  a 
desire  to  write  something  on  the  subject  which  we  are 
considering. 

But,  further,  (4)  I  paused  to  deliberate,  and  (5)  /  proceeded 
to  determine,  and  (6)  ultimately  I  carefully  selected  one  out 
of  several  alternative  sentences,  which  I  then  proceeded  to 
write  down.  I  exercised  an  act  of  choice,  and  I  was  con- 
scious of  freedom  to  choose  any  one  of  several  different 
alternative  ideas,  and  of  several  alternative  sentences  with 
which  to  express  that  idea. 

The  determinist  is  apt  to  leave  out  of  the  above  series 
of  antecedents  the  last  three.  But  deliberation,  choice,  and 
determination  had  very  much  to  do  with  my  action  when  I 
penned  that  particular  sentence. 

There  remains  one  other  difficulty  to  be  considered.  I 
will  deal  with  it  in  the  form  of  a  discussion,  such  as  takes 
place  in  every  London  park  on  Sundays. 

Atheist  :  You  beUeve  in  (i)  man's  power  of  self-deter- 
mination and  also  (2)  in  God's  foreknowledge.  But  if  God 
knows  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do  to-morrow  then  you 
are  going  to  do  exactly  that  to-morrow :  you  have  no 
alternative. 
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Theist  :  Another's  foreknowledge  of  what  I  am  going 
to  do  is  not  the  cause  of  my  doing  it.  I  foresee  that  you 
will  oppose  my  arguments,  but  my  foreknowledge  of  your 
opposition  is  not  the  cause  of  your  opposition. 

Atheist  :  But  God  could  not  infallibly  know,  before- 
hand, that  you  are  going  to  do  a  thing,  unless  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that  you  are  going  to  do  it ;  and  in  that 
case  you  are  not  free  to  do  something  different. 

Theist  :  The  fact  that  I  know  for  certain  to-day  that 
you  did  something  yesterday,  did  not  compel  you  to  do  it. 
With  God  there  is  no  past,  present,  and  future,  but  one 
eternal  now.  He  knows  that  you  did  a  certain  thing  yester- 
day, because  you  have  already  done  it :  He  knows  that  you 
are  doing  what  you  are  doing  at  this  moment,  because  you 
are  now  doing  it :  and  He  knows  what  you  will  decide  to  do 
in  the  future,  because  that  is  what  you  will  decide  to  do. 
God  foresees  your  deliberate  acts  of  choice  in  the  future. 

You  are  confusing  cause  and  effect.  The  cause  of  your 
decisions  to-morrow  will  be  your  self-determination :  the  cause 
of  God's  foreknowledge  of  your  acts  of  choice  to-morrow  is 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  how  you  will  decide  to  act 
when  the  time  comes. 

God  does  not  determine  your  future  acts  of  choice,  but 
your  future  acts  of  choice  determine  God's  foreknowledge 
of  your  acts  of  choice. 


CHAPTER    XII 

Secularism 

THE  term  Secularism,  or  "  this-worldism,"  is  used, 
by  those  who  adopt  the  label,  to  denote  a  particular 
set  of  principles  or  ethical  standards  of  conduct.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  insistence  on  the  duty  of  recognizing 
the  supreme  importance  of  the  present  material  life,  as 
being  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  or  can  possibly  have 
(according  to  them)  any  knowledge  whatever.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  life  which  is  in  no  way  governed,  or  otherwise 
affected,  by  any  Supreme  Being  or  by  any  kind  of  Providence. 
Secularism  asserts  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
for  the  existence  of  God,  and  that  there  is  also  no  evidence 
whatever  for  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  Further,  it  is 
contended  that  even  if  there  were  a  Supreme  Being,  or 
future  life  for  man,  we  could  not  possibly  discover  the 
existence  of  either,  still  less  could  we  learn  anything  about 
the  nature  of  either  of  them,  during  our  life  here  on  earth. 
It  is  argued  that  if  we  are  to  improve  the  obviously  unsatis- 
factory conditions  of  the  only  life  of  which  we  really  do 
know  anything,  it  is  of  supreme  importance  to  recognize 
that  results  are  wholly  dependent  upon  human  knowledge 
and  upon  man's  own  efforts — not  upon  "  Divine  interference 
with  the  laws  of  nature."  Man  must  concentrate  all  his 
energies,  we  are  told,  upon  the  task  of  helping  himself  and 
upon  the  duty  of  assisting  his  fellows,  here  and  now,  instead 
of  squandering  valuable,  and  indeed  indispensable,  time, 
energy  and  money  over  useless  prayers,  praises,  and  un- 
necessary ecclesiastical  buildings,  offered  to  a  non-existent 
Being  with  the  object  of  securing  His  interference  with  the 
uniform  course   of  nature,   interference  with   the   mighty 
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cosmic  scheme,  to  suit  our  convenience.  Secularists  argue 
that,  instead  of  appeahng  to  a  mythical  Ruler  of  the  Cosmos, 
we  should  find  out  what  are  the  iron  necessities  or  natural 
laws,  or  uniformities,  and  take  care  to  obey  them,  and  so, 
by  obeying  them,  control  natural  phenomena.  If  the 
Secularist  is  asked  what  is  the  antithesis  of  Secularism,  he 
replies  : — "  Supernaturalism." 

We  are  further  informed  that  the  preparation  for  the 
future  existence,  of  which  there  is  and  can  be  no  evidence 
whatever,  is  no  less  a  squandering  of  time,  thought,  energy 
and  money  than  is  the  organized  attempt  to  control  the 
ordering  of  the  machinery  of  the  universe  by  means  of  prayer. 

Secularists,  when  they  are  sincere,  conscientiously  oppose 
rehgion.  They  oppose  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  merely 
useless,  but  that  it  is  actually,  and  actively,  pernicious.  It  is 
pernicious,  they  say,  because  "  other-worldhness  "  seriously 
distracts  attention  and  diverts  necessary  effort  from  world- 
liness,  and  therefore  from  the  crying  needs  of  a  world 
which  is  obviously  very  real  and  most  urgent  in  its  demands 
— -demands  which  it  is  the  first  duty  that  every  man  owes 
to  himself  and  to  his  fellows  to  satisfy.  They  argue  that 
the  supply  of  time,  thought,  enthusiasm,  energy  and  money 
is  limited,  and  that  the  vast  amount  of  these  which  is  being 
expended  upon  religion — or,  as  they  term  it,  upon  old- 
world  superstition — is  so  much  dissipated  and  squandered 
power,  all  of  which  is  urgently  needed  for  the  improvement 
of  our  material  life  on  earth.  They  regard  belief  in  God 
and  prayer  to  Him  as  being  the  antithesis  of,  and  the  enemy 
of,  practical  activity,  because  they  consider  that  religion 
necessitates  the  diverting  of  necessary  attention  and  of 
indispensable  effort  from  a  useful  sphere  of  action  in  order 
to  waste  them  upon  a  wholly  imaginary  sphere. 

The  best  Secularists  are  humanitarians  ;  but,  as  com- 
pared with  Christians,  they  are  humanitarians  in  theory 
rather  than  in  practice,  as  we  shall  see  later.  They  have, 
however,  a  strong  aversion  to  what  they  call  "  humbug  " 
in  others — or  "  swank,"  as  they  usually  term  it — ^and  they 
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consider  that  there  is  much  of  it  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
Church,  but  they  claim  that  there  is  little  or  none  of  it  in 
Secularism.  It  stirs  their  anger  to  see  palatial  churches 
surrounded  by  squalid  slums,  churches  which  represent 
monuments  raised  to  Providence.  However  great  the 
squalor  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
there  is  usually  a  well-built  church  in  their  midst,  a  church 
which  invites  the  pennies  of  the  poor  in  the  name  of  Provi- 
dence. It  enrages  the  Secularists  to  hear  of  wealthy  bishops, 
who  appear  to  be  pompous,  condescendingly  preaching  to 
the  poor — both  clerical  and  lay — the  duty  of  thrift  and  of 
contentment,  and  doing  so  in  the  name  of  their  humble 
Master,  who,  say  the  Secularists,  "  if  He  ever  existed,  and 
if  we  are  to  beheve  the  records  of  His  life,  '  had  not  where 
to  lay  His  head  '." 

It  also  irritates  Secularists  to  read  in  the  papers  of  the 
large  sums  of  money  expended  by  all  religious  bodies  upon 
combating  the  religious  opinions  of  other  rehgious  bodies, 
both  heathen  and  Christian,  and  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
so  manj^  people  (and  their  helpless  children)  are  crying  out 
in  vain  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  animal  existence. 

The  Secularist  is  impatient  when  the  daily  press  carries 
on  a  correspondence  on  the  problem  :  "  Why  are  not  the 
masses  religious  ?  "  Our  opponent  asks  :  "  Why  should 
they  be  religious  ?  You  might  as  well  ask  why  are  they 
not  artistic,  or  literary  ?  How  can  anyone  be  so  unreason- 
able as  to  expect  the  people  to  be  religious  (or  artistic,  or 
literary)  when  the  struggle  for  existence  is  so  severe  that 
most  men  and  women  have  no  time  nor  energy  to  think  of 
anything  but  the  unceasing  and  all-absorbing  problem  of 
how  to  make  '  both  ends  meet  '  and  how  to  keep  out  of 
the  workhouse.  How  can  anyone  expect  them,  under  the 
circumstances,  to  be  full  of  faith  in,  and  of  gratitude  to. 
Providence  ?  " 

It  is  contended  by  those  Secularists  who  are  poor  that 
what  keeps  religion  alive  is  the  fact  that  those  who  are  com- 
fortably off  preach  to  the  poor — ^or  else  pay  others  to  preach 
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to  the  poverty-stricken — the  ideal  of  non-resistance  to  the 
"  CapitaHst  Class."  It  is  argued  that  well-to-do  Christians 
urge  those  who  are  oppressed  (in  this  world)  to  return  good 
for  evil,  and  to  "  present  the  other  cheek,"  on  the  ground 
that  in  another  world  they  will  be  rewarded  for  their  self- 
abnegation  in  this  world,  the  only  world  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  are  assured.  It  is  asserted  that  individual 
Christians  who  preach  this  doctrine  to  the  poor  do  so  from 
one  of  two  motives,  or  perhaps  from  two  interested  motives  : 
either  they  are  anxious  to  retain  their  own  personal  social 
position  by  preserving  class  distinctions  and  by  keeping 
the  poor  quiet,  or  else  they  are  anxious  to  defend  their 
own  class,  as  a  whole,  from  the  growing  unrest  of  the  masses. 
It  is  contended  that  for  the  well-to-do  to  recommend  con- 
tentment, thrift  and  unselfishness  to  the  poor  is  to  mock 
at  their  necessities  ;  and  that  to  advocate  the  returning  of 
good  for  evil  is  to  endeavour  to  stifle  their  just  aspirations 
after  social  betterment,  and  therefore  to  invite  fierce  opposi- 
tion, both  on  the  part  of  the  masses  themselves  and  also 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  better  off  but  who  sympathize 
with  the  poor. 

One  of  the  chief  ideals  of  the  working  classes,  and  also 
of  many  of  those  who,  though  better  off  themselves,  sym- 
pathize intensely  with  the  poor,  is  a  materialistic  humani- 
tarianism  which  entirely  ignores,  and  indeed  definitely 
denies,  the  existence  of  the  specifically  spiritual  side  of  man 
and  of  the  reality  of  an  unseen,  spiritual  realm. 

It  is  undoubtedly  wise  to  know  what  our  enemies  think 
and  say  about  us,  and  about  our  motives,  however  absurd 
and  however  unjustifiable  their  accusations  may  be.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  that  the  bitter  opponents  of  religion 
successfully  persuade  a  large  section  of  the  masses,  a  section 
which  might  otherwise  be  neutral,  to  think  about  Christi- 
anity. The  general  impression  is  that  the  motives  of 
Christians,  and  especially  of  the  clergy,  are  interested  and 
secular.  After  listening  to  an  impassioned  moral  or 
spiritual  appeal  from  a  clergyman,  in  the  open  air,  for  half 
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an  hour,  an  appeal  into  which  the  clergyman  has  put  all  his 
soul,  after  long  preparation  on  his  knees  at  home,  the  silence 
is  broken  by  the  question  :  "  How  much  an  hour  are  you 
paid  for  this  kind  of  job,  governor  ?  " 

A  Reply  to  the  Foregoing 
Mankind,  always  and  everywhere,  has  differed  from  the 
rest  of  the  animal  world  in  that  the  genus  homo  has  normally 
been  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he  lives,  as  it  were,  simul- 
taneously in  two  different  spheres — i.e.,  in  the  material  and 
also  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  He  feels  that  on  the  physical 
side  he  is  related  to  the  beasts,  and  that  his  animal  life  must 
be  lived  on  the  material  plane  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  physics,  of  chemistry  and  of  biology.  But  he  feels 
also  that  he  is  essentially  spiritual,  and  that  his  ego,  or  self, 
transcends  the  lower  levels  of  existence.  He  is  normally 
conscious  that  the  soul  or  spirit  is  somehow  related  to  the 
Divine,  and  he  feels  that  the  higher  life  of  man  ought  to  be 
lived  in  the  spiritual  world  and  in  the  moral  sphere,  and  in 
active  and  vital  correspondence  with  the  Author  of  his 
being.  Religion  is  natural  to  man.  Religion  has  always 
been  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.     Religion  is,  and  always  has  been,  universal. 

Religion  is  a  great  effect  :  what  then  is,  and  what  always 
has  been,  the  cause  of  religion  ?  Even  Herbert  Spencer 
said  that  the  religious  faculty  is  as  "  normal  as  any  other 
faculty  "  ;  1  and  that  Religion  everywhere  present  as  "  the 
weft  running  through  the  warp  of  human  history  expresses 
some  eternal  fact."  2  What  then  is  that  fact  ? 
Max  Miiller  wrote  ^  : — • 

"  As  yet  no  race  has  been  discovered  without  some  word  for 
what  is  not  visible,  not  finite,  not  human,  for  something  super- 
human and  divine.  To  my  mind  the  historical  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  history  of  the 
reUgions  of  the  world,  has  never  been  refuted,  and  cannot  be 
refuted." 


1  First  Principles,  p.  16.  ^  Ibid.,  p. 

'  Anthropological  Religion,  pp.  90  and  92. 
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But  "  alas,  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man  ?  " 
An  ear  for  music  is  normal,  but  many  people  cannot  dis- 
tinguish one  tune  from  another  and  therefore  despise  music. 
To  them  the  best  viohn-playing  is  but  "  the  scraping  of 
horsehair  upon  catgut."  Similarly,  it  is  normal  to  appre- 
ciate beauty  of  form  and  colour,  but  some  men  have  no 
eye  for  beauty  and  cannot  distinguish  one  colour  from 
another.  In  the  same  way,  people  differ  very  much  in  the 
matter  of  God-consciousness.  Some  men  are  much  more 
animal  and  much  less  spiritual  than  are  the  average  run  of 
men — in  fact,  some  people  are  even  essentially  bestial — 
whereas  others  are  essentially  spiritual.  In  the  history 
of  the  race,  some  have  been  great  spiritual  geniuses  and 
transcendent  saints,  and  it  becomes  ordinary  people  to 
estimate  the  spiritual  sphere  with  due  regard  to  what  those 
who  have  known  it  most  intimately  have  thought  and  said 
and  felt  about  it. 

The  Secularist  lays  great  stress  upon  the  supposed  barren- 
ness and  inutility  of  religion  from  a  mundane  and  material- 
istic point  of  view.  But  in  all  ages  and  everywhere  it 
has  been  the  religious  people,  it  has  been  those  who  have 
been  most  vividly  conscious  of  the  presence  and  importance 
of  the  spiritual  sphere  and  who  have  lived  in  the  most 
intimate  communion  with  it,  who  have  done  great  things 
— even  on  the  material  plane  and  in  this  present  mundane 
sphere  of  existence.  In  the  case  of  great  secular  achieve- 
ments, the  vast  majority  of  these  have  been  accomplished  by 
rehgious  men.  Atheism  has  always  and  everywhere  been 
exceedingly  barren  of  achievement— even  in  the  matter  of 
purely  secular  attainments.  Therefore,  presumably,  secular- 
ism always  will  be  thus  fruitless.  What  good  social  work  is  any 
British  atheist  society  doing  in  the  present  day  ?  Not  any. 
Do  secular  societies  send  out  missionaries  to  elevate  debased 
native  races?  No.  Do  secular  organizations  provide  district 
visitors  for  the  slums?  No.  Are  anti-religious  bodies  appealed 
to  by  our  Government  when  it  is  necessary  to  discover  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  very  poor  ?     No  ;  it  is  to  the  Church 
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that  the  State  looks  for  information  with  regard  to  such 
matters. 

Those  who  beheve  only  in  this  present  earthly  life  and 
in  the  merely  animal  sphere  of  existence,  and  who  regard 
the  psychic  sphere  as  wholly  material  in  its  nature,  such 
people  have  not,  in  any  age,  or  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
been  the  people  who  have  accomplished  most  even  in  the 
material  and  merely  animal  sphere  of  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  all  ages  and  everywhere,  those  who  have 
achieved  great  things,  here  and  now,  in  this  present  world 
and  on  the  material  plane  of  existence,  have  been  religious 
men,  and  especially  have  they  been  those  who  have  believed 
intensely  in  a  living  and  personal  God,  who  have  been  sure 
of  the  existence  of  a  future  life,  and  who  have  been  men 
of  prayer. 

The  individual  who  believes  himself  to  be  already  a 
citizen  of  the  higher  and  essentially  spiritual  sphere,  the 
man  who  is  conscious  of  living  in  an  essentially  spiritual 
v/orld  and  who  is  sure  that  he  is  beloved  by,  and  is  in  inti- 
mate personal  touch  with,  the  Great  Creator  and  supremely 
powerful  Governor  of  the  mighty  Cosmos,  such  a  man 
inevitably  draws  from  such  deep  convictions  as  these  great 
inspiration  and  enthusiasm  as  well  as  much  steadiness  and 
enduring  hopefulness  of  purpose.  Noblesse  oblige.  The 
rehgious  man  feels  that  to  co-operate  with  God  is  indeed  a 
high  and  lofty  calling.  The  man  who  considers  himself 
to  be  indeed  a  child  of  God  and  an  inheritor  of  an  eternal 
spiritual  destiny,  inevitably  draws  much  inspiration  from 
his  beliefs,  and  also  much  spiritual  help  from  the  Great 
Source  of  psychic  power,  an  inspiration  and  an  assistance 
which  enable  him  easily  to  outdistance  the  man  who 
regards  himself  as  being  no  more  than  a  mere  physical 
mechanism,  which  has  been  brought  into  existence  by  acci- 
dent, or  by  a  mere  clash  of  unintelligent  atoms,  and  who 
holds  that  the  merely  physical  mechanism  which  he  calls 
"  himself "  is,  during  his  short  and  troubled  existence, 
wholly  driven  by  bhnd    forces  over  which  he  himself — if. 
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indeed,  he  can  bring  himself  to  beheve  in  a  "  self  "  at  all — 
has  no  control  whatever. 

Whether  we  study  the  life-story  of  individuals  or  the 
history  of  nations,  in  either  case  we  are  driven  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  individual,  or  the  race,  during  periods  of 
disbelief  in  God,  is  degenerate — even  from  the  point  of 
view  of  merely  material  existence  upon  the  mundane 
plane  to  which  the  Secularist  attaches  such  supreme  im- 
portance. Without  the  inspiration  of  a  belief  in  a  Divine 
Governor  of  the  Cosmos,  the  belief  in  a  Righteous  Judge  of 
human  conduct  Who  appreciates  righteous  actions,  great 
achievements,  even  great  secular  achievements,  are,  and  have 
always  been,  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  During  scepti- 
cal periods  in  the  history  of  individuals,  and  of  nations,^  the 
adherents  of  the  materialistic  secularist  point  of  view  are 
easily  outdistanced  by  individuals  and  by  nations  that 
believe  intensely  in  some  kind  of  supernatural  sphere,  or 
who,  at  least,  believe  in  some  kind  of  superhuman  sphere, 
a  sphere  which  is  regarded  as  being  superimposed  upon,  or 
rather  as  interpenetrating,  the  merely  material  and  merely 
animal  spheres.  Those  who  firmly  believe  themselves  to 
be  nothing  more  than  animals  are  apt  to  live  a  life  which 
is  inadequately  human,  because  man  differs  from  all  other 
living  creatures,  from  all  those,  I  mean,  which  are  below 
his  level,  in  that  man  alone  is  a  religious  being  by  nature. 

In  every  field  of  achievement,  in  all  ages  and  everywhere, 
it  has  never  been  irreligious  or  materialistic  men  who  have 
been  supreme,  even  in  the  material  sphere.  It  has  been  those 
religious  men  who,  owing  to  their  higher  order  of  psychic 
intuition,  of  character,  of  intelligence,  ^  and  of  aspiration, 
have  occupied  the  higher  positions  in  the  secular  spheres  of 
life,  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of  human  activity.  It  is 
religious  men  who,  because  they  believe  in  the  superhuman, 
have  done  the  most,  both   for  themselves  and  for  others, 

1  The  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  case  in  point. 
*  Atheism  and  Materialism  are  born  of  narrowness  of  outlook  ; 
they  result  from  the  limitation  of  the  soul's  horizon  and  penetration. 
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even  on  the  material  and  the  merely  animal  planes  upon 
which,  for  the  present,  we  have,  to  so  great  an  extent,  to 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  All  activity  is  born  of 
belief  ;  disbelief  breeds  inactivity  and  lethargy. 

Even  a  dog  is  very  much  the  better  for  having  a  master, 
one  to  whom  it  can  look  up,  one  to  whom  respect  and  obedi- 
ence is  felt  to  be  due,  one  to  love  and  to  serve,  who  is  far 
above  the  level  of  canine  nature. 

If  spiritual-mindedness  were  useless  for  mere  animal 
existence,  if  religion  had  no  "  survival  value "  in  the 
struggle  for  merely  animal  existence,  even  in  that  case  it  is 
surely  better  to  live  nobly,  as  becomes  a  citizen  of  a  great 
and  spiritual  kingdom  which  is  governed  by  a  perfect  and 
transcendent  Being,  than  it  is  to  live  meanly  and  unheroic- 
ally  as  a  mere  ephemeral  denizen  of  a  purely  material 
universe  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  governed  by  any 
Supreme  Being,  nor  guided  by  any  moral  or  spiritual  purpose. 

The  atheistic  and  materialistic  section  of  the  community 
acting  upon  secularist  principles,  has  invariably  done  the 
least  in  the  world  because  less  conscious  of  the  greatness  of 
man's  nature  and  of  the  grandeur  of  human  destiny.  In  all 
ages  and  everywhere  secularist  societies  have  been  but 
insignificant,  and  also  more  or  less  negligible  and  useless 
organizations.  The  same  may  be  said,  to  some  extent,  of 
the  people  who  are  stolidly  indifferent  :  indifferent  to  re- 
ligion, to  ethics,  to  politics,  and,  in  fact,  to  everything  else 
that  is  of  a  serious  nature. 

Atheism,  agnosticism,  secularism,  have  done  nothing 
to  lift  either  anti-theists  themselves  or  their  theistic  fellow- 
men  to  a  higher  spiritual  or  ethical  level.  Neither  has 
the  negation  of  a  divine  sphere  raised  anyone  to  a  higher 
social  or  political  plane  ;  nor  has  anti-theism  done  any- 
thing whatever  to  raise  its  advocates  to  any  other  kind  of 
better  position  even  in  this  present  life,  even  if  our  life  on 
earth  be  estimated  from  the  lowest  and  most  materialistic 
standpoint  and  from  the  most  debased  ethical  standard  of 
values.     Which  of  our  great  philanthropists,  which  of  our 
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great  heroes  in  any  department  of  useful  achievement,  which 
of  the  great  benefactors  of  our  race  in  any  department  of 
secular  work  are  atheists  or  "  Secularists  "  ? 

The  Secularist  argues  that  Christian  theism  is  essentially 
"  other- worldliness,"  and  that  it  is  therefore  the  antithesis 
of  worldliness,  and  that  it  is  a  criminal  blunder  to  neglect 
a  world  of  which  we  are  assured,  in  the  interests  of  another 
of  which  we  are  not  assured.  He  contends  that  the  Chris- 
tian is  opposed  to  worldliness,  and  that,  therefore,  he 
inevitably  neglects  the  present  life  in  the  interests  of  a  future 
existence — ^he  fails  to  grasp  the  actual  bird  in  the  hand  be- 
cause he  prefers  a  problematical  couple  in  a  non-existent 
bush.  We  are  told  that  the  religious  man  spends  his  whole 
life  in  preparing  for  his  death-bed,  instead  of  making  the 
most  of  his  life  while  it  lasts. 

If  the  accusation  were  true,  there  would  be  considerable 
force  in  the  Secularist  criticism,  but  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
religious  people  neglect  life  in  the  interests  of  death  or 
neglect  the  present  in  the  interests  of  the  future.  Christi- 
anity teaches  man  how  to  live,  now.  It  teaches  him  how 
to  act  now,  both  in  relation  to  his  finite  fellow-men  and  also 
to  the  Infinite  Ruler  of  the  Cosmos.  The  New  Testament 
is  full  of  instructions  as  to  how  to  live  now ;  it  does  not  lay 
itself  out  at  any  length  to  instruct  us  how  to  die,  in  the 
future.  Christianity  helps  man  to  live  to-day  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  the  very  most  of  himself  and  of  the  present 
moment.  "  Now  is  the  accepted  time  :  now  is  the  day  of 
salvation."  It  is  said  of  a  saintly  man  that  a  sanctimonious 
"  other-worldly  "  person  found  him  playing  a  game  and, 
by  way  of  stern  rebuke,  said  :  "  What  would  you  do  if 
the  end  of  the  world  were  to  come  while  you  are  doing 
that  ?  "  As  soon  as  a  suitable  pause  occurred  in  the 
game,  the  player  replied  cheerfully  :  "I  should  continue 
to  play  up  and  to  play  the  game,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 
"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might  " 
is  a  religious  precept. 

Let  me  give  one  illustration  of  my  contention  that  even 
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purely  secular  work  is  done  best  by  religious  rather  than  by 
irreligious  people.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  fill  a  large 
volume  with  such  illustrations,  but  one  will  be  sufficient  here. 

The  Metropolitan  Hospital  Sunday  Fund  is  raised,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  churches,  nor  for  the  advocacy 
of  religion,  but  purely  and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
a  "  secular  "  work,  namely,  the  healing  of  the  physical  ills 
of  humanity.  The  whole  community  is  invited  to  contri- 
bute to  it,  entirely  irrespective  "of  the  various  philosophies 
of  life  which  may  be  entertained  by  the  individuals  who 
make  up  that  community.  All  are  urged  to  subscribe 
wholly  irrespective  of  whether  they  believe  in  God,  or  in 
a  life  beyond  the  grave,  or  not.  A  comparison  between 
what  the  religious  section  of  the  community  does,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  what  the  anti-religious  and  non-religious  portions 
of  the  community  accomplish,  on  the  other  hand,  on  Hospital 
Sunday,  is  a  very  good  test  of  the  claim  of  secularism 
that  it  achieves  more  "  purely  secular  "  results,  upon  the 
material  plane  and  in  this  world,  than  theists  accomplish. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
above-mentioned  Fund  for  the  last  six  years.  They  show 
that  in  London,  the  centre  of  all  the  anti-Christian  move- 
ments in  this  country,  the  various  religious  bodies  have 
contributed  on  an  average  £38,000  each  year  during  the 
last  six  years  ;  whereas  the  maximum  sent  in  to  the  Fund 
by  all  the  non-religious  and  anti-theistic  bodies  put  together} 
during  those  six  years,  never  once  equalled  fourteen  shillings 
in  any  one  year.  The  usual  difference  between  the  two  is 
;^38,ooo  as  compared  with  9s.  Amongst  the  non-religious 
and  anti-religious  bodies  above  mentioned  I  include  the 
National  Secular  Society,  the  Metropolitan  Secular  Society, 
the  British  Secular  League,  the  London  Secular  Society, 
the  Secular  Society  Limited,  the  Rationalist  Press  Associa- 
tion, all  the  various  Ethical  Societies  (which  teach  that 
what  is  supremely    important  is  conduct    in    this    world, 

^  And  including  the  Cinematograph  Companies  which  trade  on 
Sundays. 
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not  beliefs  about  the  next  world),  all  the  anti-religious 
socialist  societies  (such  as  the  Socialist  Party  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Free  Thought  Socialist  League),  and  all  the 
non-religious  socialist  societies.  In  fact,  the  nine  shillings 
is  the  total  from  all  the  Secularist,  all  the  Ethicist,  all  the 
Atheist,  all  the  Rationalist,  all  the  Agnostic,  and  all  the 
various  other  anti-religious  societies  combined. ^ 

If  it  be  these  secular  organizations,  and  not  the  religious 
organizations,  which  are  doing  the  purely  secular  work, 
how  is  it  that  when  we  examine  the  actual  figures  we  find 
just  the  opposite,  namely,  that  religious  bodies  subscribe 
on  an  average  ;£38,ooo  as  against  an  average  of  9s.  from  the 
non-religious  and  anti-religious  societies  ? 

All  phases  of  human  activity  of  a  secular  nature  display 
the  same  discrepancy  between,  on  the  one  hand,  (i)  the 
conspicuous  dearth  of  achievements,  of  a  secular  nature,  on 
the  part  of  anti-religious  organizations,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  (2)  their  truly  magnificent  and  surprising  claims. 
The  startling  contrast  between  their  actual  achievements 
and  the  achievements  which  they  imagine  must  inevitably 
result  from  their  anti-theistic  theories  is  very  instructive. 
A  useful  book  on  the  subject  of  what  Christianity  has  to 
show  in  the  way  of  achievements  is  Gesta  Chrisii,  by  C.  L. 
Brace  (Hodder  &  Stoughton). 

To  many  minds,  perhaps  to  the  large  majority  of  minds, 
the  best  test  of  any  ethical  system  is  not  the  magnitude  of 
the  mere  professions  made  by  its  advocates,  nor  even  the  co- 
gency of  the  logical  arguments  put  forward  by  its  adherents, 
but  rather  what  the  actual  achievements  of  any  system  are 
and  have  been  in  the  past. 

With  regard  to  my  remarks  about  the  Hospital  Sunday 

Fund,  it  may  be  objected  that,  as  compared  with  Christians 

and  Jews,  the  adherents  of  these  anti-Christian  bodies  are 

1  I  do  not  say  that  individual  opponents  of  Christianity  give 
nothing  to  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund.  Doubtless  many  do  give, 
but  I  do  not  know  what  they  may  or  may  not  give  as  individuals.  I 
am  speaking  of  Swhat  societies  contribute,  as  such,  and  of  what  they 
contribute  to  that  fund. 
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very  poor.  Well,  in  that  case,  we  have  an  excuse  for  their 
not  supporting  hospitals,  but  the  excuse  cuts  both  ways. 
The  adherents  of  these  societies,  if  they  are  very  poor,  are 
presumably  drawn  from  those  who  have  failed  in  life,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  probably  also  failed  to  find  the  true 
philosophy  of  existence.  They  are  likely  to  be  made  up 
of  the  comparatively  unintelligent  and  uneducated  members 
of  the  community,  and  therefore  are  likely  to  be  blind 
guides. 

Sometimes  it  is  argued  by  these  societies  that,  although 
their  members  belong  to  all  walks  in  life,  and  although  the 
ranks  of  these  societies  include  many  great  men,  the 
coffers  of  each  society  cannot  compare  with  those  of  even 
the  smallest  of  the  minor  Christian  sects  which  display  such 
generosity  on  Hospital  Sunday.  To  this  I  reply  that  an 
excellent  test  of  a  man's  real  belief  in  his  society  and  in 
its  tenets  is  the  amount  of  money  which  he  is  willing  to 
devote  to  the  needs  of  his  society  and  to  the  calls  of  the 
cause  which  it  represents.  If  well-to-do  anti-theists  will 
not  adequately  support  Secularism,  the  reason  must  be 
that  Secularism  does  not  powerfully  appeal  even  to  them. 

Sometimes  it  is  argued  by  anti-theists  that  the  anti- 
Christian  societies  raise  their  funds  for  a  specific  purpose 
and  for  no  other,  namely,  to  stamp  out  theism,  and  that  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  they  do  not  spend  any  of  their  war 
funds  upon  philanthropic  causes. 

I  reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  this  case  they  should 
not  claim  to  do  useful  secular  work,  nor  claim  that  love  of 
humanity  and  a  warm  spirit  of  brotherhood  are  essential 
features  of  their  propaganda.  To  give  a  man,  who  badly 
needs  a  hospital  letter,  a  tract  attacking  theism  is  not  an 
ideally  philanthropic  act. 

I  reply,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Christian  Evidence 
Society  is  formed  to  fight  the  seven  larger  atheist  societies, 
besides  all  the  smaller  anti-theistic  organizations,  and  yet 
the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  although  with  finances  only 
a  sixth  of  that  of  a  single  one  of  these  atheist  societies,  makes 
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several  collections  for  the  Hospital  Sunday  Fund,  year  by 
year. 

With  regard  to  the  Secularist's  criticism  of  Prayer,  I 
would  say  that  prayer  is  not  regarded  by  us  as  a  method 
of  altering  the  laws  of  nature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
recognised  as  the  expression  of  a  uniform  law  of  human 
nature,  namely,  of  man's  normal  desire  for  communion  with 
the  Author  of  his  being.  Prayer  is  active  and  vital  corre- 
spondence between  the  individual  human  spirit  and  the 
Father  of  Spirits,  God.  We  believe  that,  on  the  material 
plane,  achievements  are  dependent  upon  (i)  the  discovery 
of  cosmic  law  and  (2)  the  acting  in  harmony  with  the  cos- 
mic government.  Similarly,  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  results 
are  dependent  upon  discovering  the  will  of  God  and  upon 
acting  in  conformity  with  that  will.  "  Thy  will,  not  mine, 
be  done  "  is  the  essentially  Christlike,  and  is,  therefore,  the 
essentially  Christian  prayer. 

In  all  ages  and  everywhere  mankind  has  craved  for 
personal  relationship  with  God.  What  is  the  usual,  and 
indeed  what  is  the  only,  explanation  of  the  origin  and  of 
the  persistence  of  cravings  of  all  kinds  ?  Three  factors 
are  necessary.  Take  the  morphia  craving,  for  instance.  In 
order  to  develop  and  to  keep  alive  the  morphia-craving, 
in  the  first  place,  genuine,  objective  morphia  is  required. 
Secondly,  there  must  be  some  being  who  is  distinct  from 
morphia.  Thirdly,  there  must  be  active  and  vital  corre- 
spondence between  the  two,  between  man  and  the  morphia. 
Similarly,  the  normal  human  craving  for  communion  with 
God  points  to  (i)  the  objective  existence  of  God  ;  (2) 
to  man's  distinctive  existence  ;  ^  (3)  to  the  genuineness  of 
man's  relationship  with  God. 

The  genesis  and  the  persistence  of  prayer  points  to  real 
and  beneficial  communion  with  the  Object  of  prayer — God — 
in  the  same  way,  and  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  genesis 

^  Prayer  must  be  meaningless  to  the  pantheist  who  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  God  and  man,  but  who  regards  man  as  a  part  of 
God. 
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and  the  persistence  of  man's  optic  nerve  (if  he  be  not  blind) 
points  to  (i)  the  objective  existence  of  ether  waves  and  (2)  to 
man's  constant  and  beneficial  relationship  with  those  waves, 
which  we  interpret,  subjectively,  as  light.  Or  again,  if  the 
persistent  activity  of  the  drum  of  man's  ear,  in  all  ages, 
(there  are,  however,  some  deaf  people,)  points  (i)  to  the 
objective  existence  of  what  we  call  sound,  and  (2)  to  man's 
genuine  and  beneficial  relationship  with  sound  waves,  must 
not  the  origination  and  persistence  of  prayer  show  that  man- 
kind has  normally  kept  in  psychic  touch  with  God  ? 

With  regard  to  the  effects  of  prayer,  the  authorities  on 
this  subject  are  those  who  pray,  not  those  who  do  not  pray. 
The  scientific  test  of  any  theory  is  experiment  :  the  test  of 
the  efficacy  of  prayer  cannot  be  applied  without  praying. 
The  normal  experience  of  those  who  pray  has  been  thus 
expressed : — 

"  Lord,  what  a  change  within  us  one  short  hour. 
Spent  in  Thy  presence,  will  prevail  to  make — 
What  heavy  burdens  from  our  bosoms  take. 
What  parched  grounds  refresh,  as  with  a  shower; 
We  kneel,  and  all  around  us  seems  to  lower ; 
We  rise,  and  all — the  distant  and  the  near — 
Stands  forth  in  sunny  outline,  brave  and  clear  ! 

"  We  kneel,  how  weak  !     We  rise,  how  full  of  power  ! 
Why  therefore  should  we  do  ourselves  this  wrong 
Or  others — that  we  are  not  always  strong. 
That  we  are  ever  overborne  with  care. 
That  we  should  ever  weak  and  heartless  be. 
Anxious  and  troubled,  when  with  us  is  Prayer — 
And  joy  and  strength  and  courage  are  with  Thee  ?  " 

Tvench. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  writes  ^ : — 

"  Religious  people  think  it  scientific  not  to  pray  in  the  sense 
of  simple  petition.  If  saints  feel  it  so  they  are  doubtless  right, 
but  so  far  as  ordinary  science  has  anything  to  say  to  the  con- 
trary, a  more  childlike  attitude  might  turn  out  truer  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  total  scheme.  Who  are  we  who  dog- 
matize too  positively  regarding  law  ?  Prayer,  we  have  been 
told,  is  a  mighty  engine  of  achievement.  Why  should  we  be 
so  incredulous  ?  " 

*  Hibbert  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  222. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

Atheism 

THE  mission  of  atheism  is  to  attack  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  theism  which  is  that  God  exists.  Atheism 
considers  that  it  justifies  its  negative  position  upon  this  point 
in  exact  proportion  to  its  successful  criticism  of  theism  in 
general  and  of  Christian  theism  in  particular.  Usually  the 
atheist  makes  fun  of  the  Old  Testament  conception  of 
Jehovah,  and  having  done  so  considers  that  atheism  has 
rendered  ridiculous  the  most  reasonable  of  modern  forms  of 
theism,  and  that  atheism  has  thus  been  justified. 

When  the  modern  atheist  is  opposed  by  a  theist  who 
carries  the  war  into  the  former's  country,  the  atheist  safe- 
guards his  own  position  by  saying  that  he  does  not  actually 
deny  the  existence  of  God.  He  tells  us  that  the  word  atheist 
does  not,  as  is  so  generally  supposed,  imply  any  such  nega- 
tion of  God's  existence,  but  that  "  atheist  "  merely  means 
one  who  is  definitely  and  consciously  "  not  a  theist,"  and  who 
aggressively  attacks  theism.  The  atheist  is  fond  of  saying 
that  the  man  who  actually  denies  the  existence  of  God  is 
almost  as  absurd  as  the  man  who  definitely  asserts  that  God 
is,  because  there  are  absolutely  no  available  data  for  form- 
ing any  opinion  on  the  subject  either  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  says  that  negation  and  assertion  are  both  of  them 
unjustifiable. 

If  this  be  so,  then  the  "  cocksureness  "  and  confident 
dogmatism  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  the  theistic 
problem,  a  dogmatic  assurance  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
atheists  when  attacking  the  fundamental  tenet  of  theism, 
is  condemned  by  the  confession  of  atheists  themselves. 

204 
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They  ought  to  be  agnostics  instead  of  being  atheists.  If 
there  be  no  evidence,  disbehef  and  beUef  are  equally  unjus- 
tifiable. In  that  case,  instead  of  claiming  the  victory  in  the 
theistic  controversy,  atheists  should  adopt  an  agnostic 
position  and  only  claim  that  the  controversy  has  reached  the 
stage  which,  in  chess,  is  called  stalemate.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  their  usual  contention.  They  most  confidently  and 
emphatically  repudiate  the  fundamental  tenet  of  theism, 
and  they  claim  to  be  able  successfully  to  disprove  its  funda- 
mental tenet. 

The  atheist  frequently  tells  us,  however,  when  he  is  hard 
pressed  in  argument,  that  the  only  difference  between  him 
and  the  agnostic — both  of  whom,  he  says,  are  not  only 
non-theists,  but  are  also  confident  anti-theists,  and  both 
of  whom  refrain  from  dogmatizing,  and  who  instead  of  doing 
so  attack  theistic  dogmatists — is  that  the  agnostic  wears 
a  top  hat  ^  and  the  atheist  does  not. 

It  would  be  truer  to  say  that  the  difference  lies,  not  in  the 
kind  of  hat  which  is  worn,  but  in  the  quality  and  culture 
of  the  brains  beneath  the  hat.  But  year  by  year,  for  genera- 
tions, as  the  result  of  theistic  criticism,  atheism  has  been 
relinquishing,  slowly  and  reluctantly,  its  specific  position, 
and  has  been  drawing  nearer  to  agnosticism. 

The  atheist,  however,  unlike  the  agnostic,  is  inclined  to 
agree  with  the  theist  that  man,  being  what  he  is,  must, 
in  spite  of  the  lack  of  data,  form  some  definite  opinion  upon 
the  supremely  important  question  as  to  whether  God  exists 
or  not,  and  that  every  thoughtful  man,  having  formed  an 
opinion,  must  consistently  act  upon  it.  Assuming  then 
that  man,  being  what  he  is,  must  adopt  some  definite  con- 
clusion with  regard  to  the  age-long  theistic  controversy, 
the  atheist  confidently  asserts  that  the  negative  conclusion 

^  He  means,  to  change  the  figure,  that  the  agnostic  is  but  a  kid- 
glove  atheist,  one  who  is  afraid  of  soihng  his  hands  by  working  for  the 
anti-theistic  cause  at  a  time  when  atheism  is  somewhat  unpopular  ; 
but  that  the  atheist  is  an  agnostic  who  has  taken  his  coat  off  and 
rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  has  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  attack  theism. 
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with  regard  to  the  existence  of  God  is  not  only  amply 
justified,  but  that  it  is  actually  necessitated,  because  the 
theist,  whose  business  it  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  God, 
has  not  yet  succeeded,  and,  obviously,  never  will  succeed,  in 
doing  so.  It  is  assumed  that  the  negative  conclusion  of 
atheism  is  fully  justified  by  the  supposed  utter  failure  of  the 
positive  case  as  put  forward  by  theism. 

The  ordinary  atheist  is  quite  convinced  that  there  is  no 
God ;  but  he  is  shrewd  enough,  when  engaged  in  con- 
troversy with  a  theist,  to  refrain  from  actually  denying 
God's  existence.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  give  way 
to  the  temptation  to  assert  that  there  is  no  God — an  asser- 
tion which  the  atheist  would  at  once  be  asked  to  substantiate 
by  evidence — he  takes  up  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  much 
less  untenable  position,  and  asserts  that  theism,  or  belief  in 
God,  is  obviously  both  false  and  pernicious.  This  is,  how- 
ever, indistinguishable  from  definitely  denying  the  existence 
of  God. 

Intelligent  atheists  quite  realize  this,  and  therefore  they 
carefully  avoid  touching  upon  the  main  issue.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  they  adopt  a  very  aggressive  attitude  towards 
quite  minor  theistic  points,  and  they  endeavour  to  distract 
attention  from  the  main  issue  by  attacking  these  subsidiary 
points  in  the  theistic  position.  The  favourite  method  of 
attacking  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  to  criticize 
the  incomes  of  bishops.  Having  made  the  most  of  such 
attacks  upon  individual  theists  and  upon  minor  ecclesias- 
tical details,  atheists  imply  that  in  proportion  as  they  have 
criticized  these  successfully,  theism  as  a  whole  and,  there- 
fore, its  fundamental  tenet,  has  been  discredited,  and  that, 
consequently,  the  antithesis  of  theism,  which  is  atheism, 
has  been  justified  thereby. 

When  thus  attacking  individual  theists,  or  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  or  the  superstructure  of  theism,  it  is  usually  debased 
individual  theists,  or  else  untenable  theistic  positions,  which 
are  assaulted.  One  of  the  latter  is  that  the  Bible,  as  we 
have  it,  is  in  every  respect  perfect,  that  it  is  the  infallible 
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Word  of  God,  and  that  every  sentence  in  it  is  the  exact 
expression,  the  i-psissima  verba,  of  the  Omniscient. 

When  asked  to  substantiate  their  positive  position,  that 
the  fundamental  tenet  of  theism  is  false,  by  providing  some 
evidence  in  support  of  the  contention  that  God  does  not 
exist,  the  atheist  replies :  Unlike  atheism,  theism  is  a 
positive  position,  which  therefore  assumes  the  onus  of  proof, 
and  yet  it  is  a  position  which  has  not  been,  and  cannot  possi- 
bly be,  justified  by  proof,  and  therefore  it  falls  to  the  ground. 
Consequently,  atheism  is  amply  justified  in  aggressively 
repudiating  theism.  The  burden  of  proof,  we  are  told,  rests 
wholly  with  the  theist,  because  his  is  the  positive  position, 
and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  those  who 
maintain  that  God  exists  to  prove  that  He  exists.  The 
atheist  says  that  so  long  as  the  theist  has  not  proved,  and 
is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  be  able  to  prove,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  his  opponents,  that  God  exists,  atheism  is  justified  in 
aggressively  repudiating  the  fundamental  tenet  of  theism, 
viz.,  that  God  is. 

As  I  have  said,  the  atheist  does  not  for  a  moment  suggest 
that  he  can  prove  the  non-existence  of  God,  but  he  asserts 
that  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  him  to  do  so,  because 
atheism  is  merely  the  repudiation  of  theism,  and  that  such 
repudiation  is  amply  justified  by  the  failure  of  the  theistic 
case.  The  atheist  says  that  he  is  justified  in  attacking  the 
fundamental  postulate  of  theism,  namely,  that  God  is, 
because  theism  cannot  prove  the  existence  of  God,  and  that 
this  incompetence  to  prove  God's  existence  would  not  be 
manifested  if  God  really  did  exist.  There  would  be  abun- 
dant evidence  of  His  existence  if  there  really  were  a  God. 
In  short,  the  atheist  case  is  that  theism  is  so  very  vulnerable 
as  to  be  entirely  untenable,  and  that  therefore  in  compari- 
son with  it,  atheism  is  fully  justified. 

But  the  atheist  position,  although  negative  in  regard  to 
the  question  as  to  whether  God  exists,  is  positive  in  its 
dogmatism  with  regard  to  the  falsity  of  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  theism,  and  atheism  ought,  therefore,  according  to 
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its  own  principle  above  mentioned,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  positive  assertion  that  the  fundamental  tenet  of  theism 
is  false.  Atheism  has  no  right  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject  of 
the  falsity  of  the  primary  contention  of  theism  without  pro- 
viding some  evidence  in  substantiation  of  its  own  contention. 
Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  seen  the  following  on 
the  front  page  of  the  current  issue  of  The  Freethinker, 
the  official  organ  of  the  National  Secular  Society,  which 
is  an  atheist  society — 

"  An  atheist  is  the  opposite  of  a  theist.  It  is  the  latter 
term  that  gives  to  the  former  its  signification.  A  theist  is  one 
who  beUeves  in  God,  and  whose  belief  is  sometimes  so  strong 
and  blind  that  he  is  emboldened  to  say,  '  I  know  God.'  An 
atheist  believes  that  there  is  no  God,  and  his  belief,  too,  occa- 
sionally runs  away  with  him,  until  he  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  '  I 
know  that  there  is  no  God.'  His  claim  to  knowledge  is,  to  say 
the  least,  quite  as  valid  as  that  of  the  theist."  ^ 

Theists  and  atheists  are  agreed  that  either  God  exists  or 
He  does  not  exist,  and  we  are  also  agreed  that  the  point  is  of 
very  great  importance,  and,  further,  that  it  is  one  upon  which 
we,  being  what  we  are,  are  impelled  to  form  some  definite 
conclusion,  one  way  or  the  other,  and  to  act  upon  it. 

The  chief  contention  of  atheism  is  that  theism  is  but  a 
theory  which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  correct,  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  to  be  repudiated  and  to  be  replaced  by  the  opposite 
theory.  But  if  theism  be  no  more  than  a  mere  theory  which 
has  not  as  yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  true,  atheism  also 
is  no  more  than  a  theory,  and  no  atheist  ever  pretends  that 
he  can  demonstrate  its  fundamental  tenet  to  be  true.  In 
this  respect  theism  and  atheism  are  both  of  them  in  the  same 
position  in  that  neither  can  prove  its  fundamental  axiom. 

Atheism  on  the  one  hand  and  theism  on  the  other  hand 
are  in  the  same  position  in  this  respect  also,  that  either  of 
them  stands  or  falls  with  the  relative  capacity  of  each  to 
provide  substantiation  for  its  fundamental  postulate,  viz., 
on  the  one  hand  {a)  that  God  is,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  {h) 
that  God  is  not.     It  is  a  mere  and  a  transparent  quibble 

^  February  15,  1914. 
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on  the  part  of  atheists  to  say  that  they  do  not  actually  deny 
the  existence  of  God,  but  that  they  only  assert  emphatically 
that  the  fundamental  tenet  of  theism  is  false.  The  two 
contentions  are,  in  reality,  exactly  the  same. 

If  atheism  be  justified  by  the  incapacity  of  theism  to  prove 
its  primary  tenet,  then  theism  is  justified  by  the  incapacity 
of  atheism  to  prove  its  primary  tenet.  It  is  not  sufficient, 
however,  for  either  atheism  or  theism  merely  to  argue  that 
the  other  has  not  justified  its  position,  and  that  it  has  there- 
fore, by  its  lack  of  proof,  substantiated  the  opposite  position. 
Atheism,  for  instance,  in  order  to  justify  itself,  must  in  some 
way  substantiate  its  fundamental  tenet  that  there  is  no  God  ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  so,  it  must  furnish  weighty  evidence  for 
its  belief,  in  addition  to  merely  grumbling  at  the  inadequacy 
of  the  theistic  case.  As  I  have  said,  to  deny  the  fundamental 
tenet  of  theism  is  to  assert  the  fundamental  tenet  of  atheism, 
and  vice  versa.  Every  position  has  both  a  positive  and  a 
negative  aspect.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  atheist  asserts,  that 
theism  is  self-condemned  because  it  cannot  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  God,  and  that  therefore  atheism  is  justified,  then, 
conversely,  atheism  is  self-condemned  because  it  cannot 
definitely  prove  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  Cosmos  is 
there  any  Supreme  Being,  and  until  it  has  done  so  theism  is 
justified. 

The  non-existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  a  process  of  absolute  exhaustion,  for  which  infinite 
knowledge  would  be  required.  It  is  proverbially  difficult 
to  prove  a  negative,  and  no  intelligent  person  ever  imagines, 
for  a  moment,  that  he  can  demonstrate  a  universal  negative. 
Therefore,  the  atheist,  who  is  well  aware  of  this  fact,  makes 
no  attempt  to  prove  that  God  does  not  exist,  but  instead 
he  contents  himself  with  simply  attacking  theism.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  merely  to  find 
flaws  in  the  completeness  of  the  theistic  case  :  it  is  neces- 
sary also  to  have  some  kind  of  convincing  atheistic  case. 
Atheism  is  no  more  justified  by  making  grimaces  at  theism 
than   theism   would   be    justified    by    finding    fault    with 
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atheism.  No  position  can  be  justified  by  the  fact  that  its 
rival  cannot  actually  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  its  posi- 
tion. It  is  impossible  actually  to  prove  anything,  except 
in  a  subjective  science,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  every 
negative  position  is  true  and  that  every  positive  position 
is  false. 

When  the  atheist  says,  "  Yours  is  a  positive  position,  and 
if  there  be  a  God,  it  is  for  you  to  prove  His  existence,  and  if 
you  cannot  do  so,  I  am  justified  in  disbelieving  your  position 
and  therefore  in  attacking  theism  ;  in  other  words,  I  am 
justified  in  being  an  atheist  and  in  disbelieving  in  the  exis- 
tence of  God,"  we  may  justly  reply  : — 

If  you  believe  that  there  be  no  God,  and  if  you  maintain 
that  you  are  justified  in  attacking  the  fundamental  tenet  of 
theism,  you  should,  in  order  to  justify  your  position,  dis- 
prove His  existence,  and  if  you  cannot  do  so,  we  are  justified 
in  disbelieving  in  and  therefore  in  repudiating  and  attacking 
atheism,  because  you  take  up  a  position  which  cannot  be 
demonstrated,  by  evidence,  to  be  true.  Theism  is  justified 
by  the  obvious  and  confessed  vulnerability  of  the  atheistic 
case. 

This  is,  we  admit,  an  exceedingly  poor  argument,  but  it  is 
at  least  as  good  an  argument  as  is  the  one  great  fundamental 
atheistic  contention,  and  in  any  controversy  between  them 
the  two  arguments  cancel  each  other. 

The  atheist,  finding  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  and  to 
substantiate  a  negative,  in  fact  a  universal  negative,  for  the 
substantiation  of  which  infinite  knowledge  would  be  required, 
usually  tells  us  that  his  position  is  not  merely  negative,  but 
that  it  has  also  a  positive  side,  which  is  called  materialism. 
One  can  reply  to  this  contention  thus  :  You  tell  me  that 
you  have  a  positive  creed  as  well  as  a  negative  one  ;  you 
say  that  you  are  a  materialist,  and  you  assert  that  only 
the  material  sphere  exists.  Let  me  accept  your  line  of  argu- 
ment with  regard  to  the  necessity  for  justifying  positive 
creeds,  such  as  theism,  by  proof,  and  let  me  apply  your 
method   of   criticism  to   materialism.     I   am   exceedingly 
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sceptical  with  regard  to  your  materialistic  creed,  and, 
according  to  your  own  argument,  I  am  amply  justified  in 
adopting  the  diametrically  opposite  conclusion  to  yours  until 
you  succeed  in  proving  the  existence  of  matter,  and  in  prov- 
ing it  to  my  satisfaction.  Well,  I  will  give  you  £5  if  you  can 
'prove  the  objective  existence  of  the  ground  upon  which  you 
stand.  I  observe  that  you  receive  my  offer  with  a  con- 
spicuous lack  of  enthusiasm.  You  know  very  well  that  you 
cannot  possibly  prove  the  objective  existence  of  matter.  It 
is  one  of  those  things  which  cannot  actually  be  proved,  but 
which  sane  men  believe  without  proof.  Am  I  justified  in 
denying,  or  even  in  disbelieving  in,  the  objective  existence 
of  matter,  and  in  being  an  absolute  idealist,  or  a  solipsist, 
merely  on  the  ground  that  you  have  not  proved,  and  that 
you  cannot  possibly  prove,  the  objective  existence  of  what, 
in  your  opinion,  is  the  one  ultimate  reality  ?  If  not,  on 
what  ground  can  you  maintain  that  atheism  is  justified  by 
the  inadequacy  of  the  proofs  put  forward  by  theists  ? 

However  ignorant  the  atheistic  materialist  may  be,  either 
he  already  knows  perfectly  well  that  he  cannot  possibly  earn 
the  £5,  or  in  making  the  effort  to  do  so,  he  very  soon  discovers 
that  the  subject  cannot  actually  prove  the  objective  exis- 
tence of  matter,  or  of  anything  else.  He  has  no  more  chance 
of  actually  demonstrating  that  man's  consciousness  reports 
correctly  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  outside  world 
of  matter  than  he  considers  that  I  have  of  proving  that  the 
God-consciousness  of  mankind  reports  correctly  with  regard 
to  the  objective  existence  of  God,  of  whose  existence 
humanity  is  normally  aware.  There  is  no  higher  court  of 
appeal  before  which  to  take  either  belief  than  consciousness 
and  reflection.  In  either  case,  what  we  know  for  certain  is 
(i)  that  we  undoubtedly  have  a  subjective  awareness  within 
us  of  an  objective  reality  which  is  other  than  us,  and  (2)  that 
the  acceptance  of  the  witness  of  consciousness  works.  In 
neither  case  can  we  actually  prove  the  existence  of  the  object 
of  which  we  are  aware  by  means  of  the  existence  of  the  aware- 
ness.    We  have  no  means  of  fully  demonstrating  the  reli- 
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ability  of  consciousness,  because  we  have  nothing  more 
reliable  to  test  it  with.  We  cannot  get  behind  it.  But 
humanity  has,  in  all  ages,  dispensed  with  such  actual  proof 
with  regard  to  fundamental  questions. 

Atheism  is  no  more  justified  by  the  inadequacy  of  the 
"  proofs  of  existence  of  God  "  than  solipsism  or  absolute 
idealism  are  justified  by  the  impossibility  of  proving  the 
objective  existence  of  matter.  The  general  consent  of 
mankind,  that  both  matter  and  God  exist,  is  amply  justified, 
but  this  general  consent  is  not  demonstrable  in  either  case. 

But  although  the  theist  ought  not  to  be  expected  to 
"  prove  the  existence  of  God,"  yet  he  ought  to  remember 
the  Apostle's  injunction  :  "  be  ready  always  to  give  an 
answer  to  every  man  that  asketh  you  a  reason  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  you."  ^ 


I  St,  Peter  iii.  15. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

Agnosticism 

THE  sceptic  often  says :  If  atheism  is  an  absurd 
position,  because  no  one  can  possibly  prove  that 
there  is  no  God,  theism  is  no  less  absurd  because  no  one 
can  prove  that  there  is  a  God.  It  is  irrational  to  believe 
anything  whatever  without  proof.  Therefore  I  neither 
believe  in  God,  nor  do  I  disbelieve  in  Him  :  I  am  wholly  in 
the  dark  upon  the  point  at  issue. 

But  it  is  most  unwise  and  even  impossible  to  acquiesce 
permanently  in  nescience,  either  with  regard  to  the  existence 
of  an  objective  universe,  or  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
Cause  of  the  cosmic  system,  or  process,  merely  on  the  ground 
that  neither  can  actually  be  demonstrated  to  exist.  If  we 
ignore  either  the  material  realm  or  the  divine  sphere,  we  do 
not,  by  ignoring  it,  banish  either  from  existence,  nor  do  we 
by  ignoring  it  even  isolate  our  material  embodiment,  on  the 
one  hand,  or  our  spiritual  self,  on  the  other  hand,  from  rela- 
tionship with  our  material  or  our  spiritual  environment. 
To  banish  from  attention  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as 
to  banish  from  existence.  Nor  does  ignoring  a  thing  prevent 
it  from  affecting  us. 

While  we  are  alive  we  must  act.  Life  consists  largely  of 
activity  :  of  active  and  vital  correspondence  with  environ- 
ment :  the  adjustment  of  internal  relations  to  external 
relations.  In  order  to  act  rationally  we  must  act  upon 
beliefs,  most  of  which  cannot  be  actually  demonstrated 
to  be  true.  It  is  probability,  not  actual  demonstration, 
which  is  the  supreme  guide  of  life. 

In  science  no  less  than  in  religion  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
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to  make  use  of  hypotheses.  If,  when  adopted,  they  work, 
these  hypotheses  are  invaluable.  Even  if  they  cannot  be 
actually  proved  to  be  true,  so  long  as  they  work  they  should 
be  assumed  to  be  true  until  better  hypotheses  can  be  devised. 
We  cannot  live  without  forming  theories  and  testing  them 
by  experiment.  Rational  beliefs,  which  are  supported  by 
experiment,  are  eminently  sane  and  necessary  both  in 
science  and  in  religion.  In  most  of  the  practical  concerns 
of  life  we  are  usually  dependent  upon  the  empirical  method 
of  gradually  arriving  at  the  truth  by  means  of  experiment, 
and  by  discovering  how  far  any  particular  theory  works  in 
practice.  Outside  an  abstract  and  subjective  science,  such 
as  pure  mathematics,  absolute  proof  is  impossible. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  quote  with  approval  anything 
which  agnosticism  has  to  say  about  the  existence  and  nature 
of  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  I  am  glad  to  quote  following 
remarks  by  the  great  founder  of  modern  agnosticism, 
Herbert  Spencer  : — 

"  Certain  conclusions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Universe 
seem  unavoidable.  In  our  search  after  causes,  we  discover 
no  resting-place  until  we  arrive  at  a  First  Cause  ;  and  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  regard  this  First  Cause  as  Infinite  and 
Absolute.  These  are  inferences  forced  upon  us  by  argument 
from  which  there  appears  no  escape."  ^ 

"  One  truth  must  ever  grow  clearer  :  the  truth  that  there 
is  an  Inscrutable  Existence  everywhere  manifested,  to  which 
we  can  neither  find  nor  conceive  either  beginning  or  end.  Amid 
the  mysteries  which  become  the  more  mysterious  the  more 
they  are  thought  about,  there  will  remain  the  one  absolute 
certainty  that  we  are  ever  in  the  presence  of  an  Infinite  and 
Eternal  Energy  from  which  all  tilings  proceed."  * 

"  We  are  obliged  to  regard  every  phenomenon  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  some  Power  by  which  we  are  acted  upon.  .  .  .  We 
are  unable  to  think  of  limits  to  the  presence  of  this  Power."  3 

"  The  certainty  that  the  Power  exists  is  the  certainty  towards 
which  intelligence  has,  from  the  first,  been  progressing."* 

1  First  Principles,  Chap.  II,  p.  28,  in  the  popular  edition,  1910. 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

2  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  Ed.  1885,  p.  843  (being  Part  VI 
of  The  Principles  of  Sociology,  1886). 

3  First  Principles,  Ed.  1890,  p.  99. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  108. 
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Herbert  Spencer,  however,  was  so  thoroughgoing  a  sceptic 
that  he  doubted  even  his  own  most  confident  positive  con- 
clusions, but  he  did  not  doubt  his  negative  conclusions,  such 
as  that  we  cannot  possibly  know  this  or  that.  It  is  his 
negations,  rather  than  his  positive  assertions  that  are  the 
most  difficult  to  believe  and  that  are  most  out  of  date. 

I  mention  Herbert  Spencer's  thought,  and  also  a  good 
deal  of  the  thought  of  his  day,  not  because  I  agree  with  the 
Rationalist  Press  Association  that  it  is  "  Modern  Thought  " 
in  the  world  of  culture  to-day,  but  because  it  appears 
to  be  regarded  as  "  modern  "  thought  by  the  bulk  of  the 
masses,  whose  ideas  are  always  a  generation  or  two  behind 
those  of  the  world  of  culture.  The  masses  know  little  or 
nothing  about  Bergson  or  Eucken,  but  they  have  some 
knowledge  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
Herbert  Spencer,  because  to  buy  their  books  costs  less. 

With  regard  to  the  negations  of  these  men,  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  for  instance,  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  frequently 
and  very  truly  remarked  that  a  man's  positive  assertions  are 
much  more  often  justified  than  are  his  negative  assertions, 
because  the  former  are  always  based  upon  some  positive 
data  which  he  possesses,  whereas  the  latter  are  usually 
based  upon  his  entire  ignorance  of  available  data.  Positive 
assertions  are  born  of  some  knowledge  :  negative  assertions 
are  born  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  denies. 

Any  good  positive  evidence  tends  to  substantiate  a  posi- 
tive belief,  but  it  needs  a  very  great  deal  more  evidence  to 
substantiate  a  negative  conclusion.  For  instance,  only  two 
men  may  have  seen  a  murder  take  place  ;  all  the  rest  of  the 
human  race  may  not  have  seen  the  deed.  In  that  case,  the 
evidence  of  the  eyewitnesses  whoUy  outweighs  the  lack  of 
evidence  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  not  present.  Or 
again,  in  order  that  anyone  may  discover  that  I  possess 
a  certain  article  (say  a  rare  stamp),  it  is  only  necessary  to 
search  the  particular  pocket  or  locality  which  contains  it ; 
but  in  order  to  discover  that  I  do  not  possess  that  article 
anywhere,  a  complete  process  of  exhaustion  is  necessary  to 
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arrive  at  such  a  negative  discovery.  In  order  to  substantiate 
a  universal  negative,  such  as  that  God,  or  spirit,  or  free 
will,  etc.,  do  not  exist  anywhere  in  the  whole  Cosmos,  infinite 
knowledge  is  necessary. 

Similarly,  it  is  very  much  easier  to  discover  what  man 
can  know  than  to  discover  what  there  is  that  humanity 
cannot  know.  To  be  in  a  position  to  deny  that  man  can 
possibly  know  this  or  that  requires  a  much  fuller  knowledge 
of  the  capacity  of  humanity  than  an  agnostic,  or  anyone 
else,  possesses. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Agnostics  : — 

(i)  The  agnostic  of  the  Blatchford  or  stump-orator  type, 
who  asserts  that  we  do  not,  and  that  we  cannot,  know 
whether  there  be  a  Great  First  Cause  or  not. 

(2)  The  agnostic  who  asserts  that  we  do  know,  and  that 
we  know  for  certain,  that  there  is  a  Great  First  Cause,  but 
that  we  also  know  for  certain  that  nothing  can  possibly  be 
known  about  that  Great  First  Cause,  except  Its  existence. 

(3)  The  agnostic  of  the  Huxley  type,  who  does  not  dog- 
matize about  the  knowledge  or  capacity  of  others,  but  merely 
confesses  his  own  personal  ignorance,  or  incapacity  to  know, 
and  says  that  he  himself  knows  nothing,  as  yet,  about  a  Great 
First  Cause.  This  type  of  agnostic  merely  states  his  own 
individual  ignorance  in  the  sphere  of  religious  knowledge, 
and  does  not  assert  that  others  must  therefore  be  equally 
ignorant  ;  still  less  does  he  deliminate  the  ultimate  boun- 
daries of  all  human  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  existence 
or  nature  of  a  Great  First  Cause. 

Limitation  of  space  prevents  me  from  dealing  at  length 
with  these  three  kinds  of  Agnosticism.  One  or  two  remarks 
may,  however,  be  permitted  with  regard  to  them. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  Blatchford  type  of  agnostic  (a  =  not 
and  ypcoaTiKO'i  =  knowing),  to  which  the  equivalent,  ignora- 
mus, derived  from  the  Latin  and  used  in  the  colloquial 
sense,  is,  perhaps,  the  more  applicable.  For  an  ill-educated 
person  to  claim  to  be  able  to  gauge  (a)  the  capacity  and  the 
knowledge  of  ail  other  men,  in  all  ages,  by  means  of  (b) 
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his  own  present  lack  of  capacity  and  of  knowledge,  is  utterly 
unreasonable.  But  those  who  make  this  very  irrational 
claim  usually  call  themselves  "  Rationalists,"  meaning  by 
that  label  that  they  are  abnormally  rational.  However 
carefully  a  man  may  have  plumbed  the  depth  of  his  own 
personal  nescience  at  any  particular  moment,  and  however 
accurately  he  may  have  estimated  his  own  individual  inca- 
pacity to  know  this  or  that,  he  cannot,  as  the  result  of  such 
introspection,  estimate  the  extent  of  another  man's  positive 
knowledge  or  capacity  to  know  any  specific  thing. 

With  regard  to  the  second  type  of  agnostic  (who  asserts 
that  it  is  certain  that  the  Great  First  Cause  exists,  but  that 
it  is  no  less  certain  that  we  can  never  know  anything 
whatever  about  It,  or  Him),  I  would  say  : — 

To  claim  that  one  knows  for  certain  that  the  Great  First 
Cause  exists,  but  that  one  is  also  quite  certain  that  It,  or 
He,  is  wholly  unknowable,  includes  the  contradictory  claims 
that  (.4)  one  does  and  (B)  that  one  does  not  know  what 
the  First  Cause  is.     It  invelves  a  claim  that : — 

(A)  One  does  know  what  the  Great  First  Cause  is.  Be- 
cause (i)  to  know  for  certain  that  that  Cause  exists  implies 
some  knowledge  of  that  Cause.  Further,  (2)  unless  one 
knows  what  It,  or  He,  is,  how  can  one  possibly  know  that  It, 
or  He,  is  unknowable  ?  ^  If  one  does  know  that  anything  is 
unknowable  one  knows  something  about  it,  namely,  that 
its  nature  is  incompatible  with  being  known.     And  : — 

{B)  That  one  does  not  know  what  It,  or  He,  is.  If  I  do 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  Great  First  Cause,  I  cannot 
possibly  know  that  He  is  unknowable. 

Again,  to  define  a  boundary  between  the  known  and  the 
unknown  implies  some  knowledge  of  what  is  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  known. 

Further,  it  is  absurd  to  assert   that  we  have  found  and 

^  I  have  in  a  closed  handbag  some  object,  and  I  ask  various 
people  if  they  can  tell  me  its  nature.  They  say  at  once  :  "  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  until  I  know  what  it  is  that  you  have  in  your 
bag."  To  say  that  no  one  can  know  the  attributes  of  what  I  have 
in  my  bag  implies  that  the  contents  of  my  bag  are  known. 
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that  we  have  accurately  deliminated  the  utmost  bounds  of 
aU  possible  human  knowledge,  in  any  particular  direction 
and  at  any  particular  stage  in  man's  progressive  career,  and 
especially  is  it  absurd  to  dogmatize  thus  at  a  time  when 
we  are  but  at  the  commencement  of  our  discoveries.  It  is, 
for  instance,  only  quite  recently  that  we  have  discovered 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  rediscovered)  the  existence  of  that 
great  and  mysterious  class  of  human  faculties  which  we  have 
termed  subconscious  or  subliminal.  We  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered what  the  subliminal  side  of  us  cannot  achieve  in 
the  way  of  knowing.  Further,  the  conscious  side  of  us  does 
not  know  what  the  subliminal  side  of  us  knows  or  does  not 
know. 

If  the  very  instrument  of  human  knowledge  itself  be 
utterly  discredited  by  the  agnostic,  and  if  he  say  that  the 
human  mind,  as  such,  is  incapable  of  really  knowing  any- 
thing, other  than  its  own  states,  and  that  this  fact  justifies 
the  agnostic  position  that  we  cannot  know  this  or  that 
specific  objective  thing,  I  reply  that  if  it  be  impossible  to 
know  anything  abmit  the  objective,  it  is  impossible  to  know 
that  any  particular  \onception  of  its  nature  is  incorrect.  In 
order  to  be  in  a  position  to  refute  another's  claim  to  know 
a  thing,  we  must  know  that  his  conception  is  erroneous,  and 
in  order  to  know  that  his  conception  of  the  object  is  not  cor- 
rect, we  must  possess  the  right  conception  wherewith  to  test 
his  conception.  If  our  minds  are  incapable  of  knowing  any- 
thing, if  all  knowledge  is  impossible,  how  can  we  know  that 
we  do  not  know  ?  The  agnostic  asserts  that  he  knows  that  we 
do  not  know,  and  that  he  even  knows  that  we  cannot  know, 
this  and  that,  without  himself  knowing  what  this  or  that 
is. 

Herbert  Spencer  arrived  at  his  negative  conclusions  by 
measuring  human  capacity  to  know,  and  he  pronounced 
the  human  mind,  as  such,  to  be  incapable  of  knowing — not 
merely  God,  but  also — the  ultimate  nature  of  time,  or  of 
space,  or  of  movement,  or  of  matter,  or  of  life,  or  of  human 
personality.     He  pronounced  all  of  these  to  be   unknow- 
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able,  on  the  ground  that  we  cannot  possibly  know  their 
ultimate  nature. 

If  we  grant  his  contention,  that  all  of  the  above  are  un- 
knowable in  their  ultimate  nature,  what  then  ?  Are  we 
to  conclude  that,  because  we  cannot  know  everything  about 
them,  therefore  no  one  can  know  anything  at  all  about 
them  ?  Are  we  to  suppose  that  because  the  ultimate  nature 
of  time,  and  of  space,  and  of  movement,  and  of  matter,  and 
of  life,  and  of  personality,  cannot  (as  yet)  be  fully  known, 
i.e.,  known  in  their  ultimate  nature,  that  it  follows  of 
necessity  that  no  one  can  know  anything  whatever  about 
them  ?  If  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  know  what  each  of 
these  may  be  in  themselves,  or  as  they  are  known  to  be  by 
Supreme  Intelligence,  does  it  follow  that  we  cannot  know 
how  they  affect  us,  and  what  they  are  in  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  with  them  ? 

Are  we  to  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  draw 
any  valid  distinction,  for  instance,  between  a  minute  and 
a  year,  and  that  the  difference  which  we  think  that  we 
perceive  between  a  minute  and  a  year  is  no  real  difference  ? 
If  we  can  discriminate  between  a  second  and  a  century, 
and  if  our  discrimination  is  valid,  we  do  know  something 
about  time. 

Are  we  to  imagine  that  the  difference  that  we  imagine  to 
exist  between  a  cubic  inch  of  space  and  a  cubic  mile  of 
space  is  not  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  space,  so  far  as 
that  knowledge  goes  ? 

Can  it  be  contended  that  we  know  nothing  whatever 
about  movement,  and  that  what  we  consider  to  be  our 
knowledge  of  the  motion  of  an  express  train  running  at 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  as  compared  with  what  we  regard  to  be 
the  comparative  immobility  of  a  railway  station,  does  not 
represent  some  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  motion  ? 

Are  the  distinctions  that  we  appear  to  know  between 
gold  and  oxygen,  and  the  nature  of  each,  wholly  illusory  ? 
The  same  question  may  be  asked  with  regard  to  what  we 
term  our  knowledge  of  life,  knowledge  which  leads  us  to 
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draw  a  marked  distinction  between  a  live  dog  and  a  dead 
one.  Is  there  no  difference  between  them,  or  is  the  differ- 
ence in  no  respect  what  we  suppose  it  to  be  ? 

If  ultimate,  or  infinite,  knowledge  of  each  and  of  all  the 
above  be  beyond  our  capacity,  and  if  we  can  only  know 
how  each  of  these  affects  mankind,  and  if  it  foUows  from 
that,  that  we  can  know  nothing  whatever  about  time,  or 
space,  or  movement,  or  matter,  or  life,  or  personality,  then 
we  should  discard  all  our  conceptions  of  time,  of  space,  of 
movement,  of  matter,  of  life,  and  of  human  personality — 
as  well  as  our  theological  conceptions.  To  do  so  would 
be  to  commit  intellectual  suicide  and  to  acquiesce  in 
nescience,  and  to  do  this  in  the  name  of  culture. 

The  infant  school-pupils  cannot  all  at  once  know  as 
much  about  any  subject  as  the  university  professor  knows  ; 
nor  can  the  professor  know  everything  that  there  is  to  be 
known  about  it.  The  knowledge  of  the  infant  and  of  the 
professor  is,  in  each  case,  relative  and  finite.  But  that  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  infant  should  not  at  once 
set  to  work  to  begin  his  gradual  acquirement  of  partial 
and  relative,  but  ever  increasing,  knowledge  ;  nor  is  the 
limitation  of  human  capacity  any  reason  why  the  professor 
should  give  up  all  his  studies  as  being  utterly  useless. 

If  man's  theology  is  quite  valueless,  because  it  is  but 
finite,  imperfect  and  relative,  so  too  must  clocks  be  useless 
because  our  knowledge  of  time  is  but  finite  and  relative. 
On  the  same  ground  the  uselessness  of  foot-rules  and  of 
speedometers  must  be  conceded  ;  and,  similarly,  the  science 
of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of  biology,  and  of  psychology,  are 
but  entirely  valueless  theories  about  the  utterly  unknowable. 
If  that  be  so,  it  is  useless  to  think  at  all  about  anything. 
If  the  agnostic  really  knows  nothing,  would  it  not  be  as 
well  for  him  to  say  nothing,  instead  of  laying  himself  out 
with  such  assurance  and  at  such  length  to  tell  us  that  the 
one  thing  which  he  does  know  is  that  he  does  not  know 
anything  ? 
If  man  knows  nothing  about  objective  things,  how  is  it 
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that  our  different  departments  of  natural  science  work  ? 
If  all  our  knowledge  be  mere  delusion,  how  does  it  come 
about  that  those  who  have  not  made  an  effort  to  study 
electricity,  e.g.,  cannot  achieve  with  it  what  those  who  have 
studied  electricity  can  accomplish  ?  How  can  an  wholly 
imaginary  tree  of  knowledge  have  real  and  solid  fruit  ?  Our 
human  sciences  must  bear  some  true  and  valid  relation  to 
actual,  objective  facts,  otherwise  our  applied  sciences  would 
produce  no  useful  results  whatever  in  the  objective  sphere  : 
they  would  not  work.  The  same  applies  to  theology  ;  if  it 
be  not  at  least  partially  true,  it  would  not  work,  as  it 
certainly  does  work.  Religion  is  a  necessity.  Man's 
nature,  in  all  ages  and  everywhere,  has  displayed  the  neces- 
sity of  religion.  Religious  ideas  have  been  exceedingly 
potent  throughout  human  history.  Those  who  really 
know  religion,  by  first-hand  and  inside  knowledge  of  it, 
find  that  it  works  admirably.  And,  conversely,  those  who 
have  no  religion  are  conscious  that,  for  some  reason,  existence 
is  profoundly  disappointing  to  them. 

This  volume  is  but  one  of  a  large  series,  and,  therefore, 
it  ought  not  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and  thus  anticipate 
the  subjects  which  are  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  other  volumes 
of  the  series.  Further,  there  is  a  very  large  literature  already 
in  existence  which  deals  with  the  "  reasons  for  the  hope 
that  is  in  us  "  theists.  This  book  does  not  profess  to  be  one 
of  these,  but  to  give  some  account  of  anti-theistic  alternatives 
to  Christian  theism.  These  facts,  together  with  rigid  limita- 
tions of  space,  prevent  me  from  enlarging  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  theism,  I  will,  however,  make  a  few  brief  remarks 
upon  the  subject,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  reiter- 
ating some  of  the  points  upon  which  I  have  already  touched. 

Is  THE  Universe  Eternal  ? 

Every  intelligent  person  must,  when  he  thinks  the 
matter  out,  agree  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
nothing  whatever  existed,  then  throughout  the  whole  of 
eternity  nothing  whatever  could    possibly  exist,   because 
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out  of  nothing  nothing  can  come.  Consequently,  because 
something  certainly  exists  now,  there  could  never  have  been 
a  time  when  nothing  existed.  If  then  throughout  the 
whole  of  past  eternity  something  must  have  existed,  the 
question  is  :  What  was  that  Something,  or  Some  One,  that 
had  no  commencement  and  is  eternal  ? 

The  atheist  and  the  materialist  assert  that  that  eternal 
something  which  always  existed,  and  which  is  self-existent, 
is  the  material  universe,  and  that  being  eternal,  not  only 
was  it  never  originated  nor  created,  but  that  it  has  also 
always  been  self-sufftcient. 

Theists,  on  the  contrary,  are  convinced  that  the  Eternal 
is  a  Psychic  Being  Whom  we  call  God,  and  that  He  created 
the  universe,  which  had  a  beginning  in  time. 

What  I  maintain  is  that  the  Eternal  Spiritual  Cause  has 
always  been  a  Creator  :  has  eternally  been  creating.  I  con- 
tend that  the  effect  which  we  term  the  material  Cosmos 
is  eternally  being  created  and  sustained.  The  universe 
is  a  stream  of  results,  it  is  not  something  static.  This  is,  I 
suppose,  the  usual  theistic  contention. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Great  First  Cause  existing 
for  millions  of  years  without  producing  any  effect  whatever. 
Jesus  Christ  said  : — 

"  My  Father  worketh  hitherto."  God  acts  not  merely 
now  and  then  and  here  and  there,  but  always  and  every- 
where, and  is  One  Who,  in  this  respect,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever." 

If  it  be  agreed  by  all  that  something  is  eternal  and  is  the 
Cause  of  all  that  had  a  commencement,  i.e.,  of  all  that  is 
an  effect,  the  question  which  we  have  to  consider  is  : — 

What  is  it  that  is  eternal  ? 

Is  the  material  universe  self-existent  and  eternal,  as  the 
atheist  maintains,  or  had  it  (and  has  it)  a  Cause,  a  Great 
First  Cause,  a  Permanent  Cause  ? 

It  is  argued  by  vast  numbers  of  people,  that  both  matter 
and  energy  are  eternal.  It  is  maintained  that  the  con- 
servation of  energy  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter  are 
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scientific  axioms  which  every  man  of  science  accepts  un- 
hesitatingly. I  could  give  many  quotations  from  our  great 
scientists  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  space  does 
not  permit  me  to  do  so  here. 

The  theory  of  the  persistence  of  matter  is  arrived  at  by 
weighing  a  specific  amount  of  matter,  at  intervals,  and 
finding  its  weight  to  be  the  same  on  each  successive  occa- 
sion. The  weakness  of  this  test  of  the  eternity  of  matter 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  following  respects  : — 

(i)  Even  if  matter  were  found  to  remain  unchanged  in 
amount  for  one  year,  or  for  two,  or  even  for  10,000  years, 
it  would  not  follow  that  it  will  therefore  remain  the  same  in 
amount  throughout  the  whole  of  subsequent  eternity.  It 
is  impossible,  therefore,  to  prove  the  eternity  of  matter  by 
observing  it  for  limited  periods.  Finite  duration  is  not  the 
same  as  eternal  duration. 

(2)  Even  if  matter  were  shown  to  be  eternally  indestruc- 
tible, that  would  not  prove  that  it  had  never  been  originated 
in  the  distant  past.  Diamonds  last  very  well  indeed,  but 
even  if  they  were  absolutely  indestructible  that  would  not 
show  that  they  have  not  been,  nor  even  that  they  cannot 
now  be,  originated. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  given  mass  of  matter  is  estimated 
by  testing  its  weight.  That  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  {a) 
matter  is  tested  by  measuring  the  amount  of  {b)  energy 
displayed  in  it.  In  other  words,  the  permanence  of  (a) 
matter  is  tested  by  the  permanence  of  the  (gravitational) 
(b)  energy  manifested  in  it.^ 

Similarly,  the  amount  of  energy  which  is  present  in  any 
particular  spot  is  measured  by  its  effect  upon  matter — i.e., 
by  the  capacity  of  the  former  to  lift  or  move  a  specific 
amount  of  the  latter. 

In  short,  the  amount  of  matter  is  arrived  at  by  testing 

the  amount  of  energy  which  is  displayed  in  it,  and  the  amount 

^  The  weight  differs,  however,  with  proximity  to  or  with  remote- 
ness from  the  equator  ;  and  it  differs  also  with  the  speed  at  wliich 
the  matter  is  moved,  and  also  with  its  distance  from  our  planet 
and  from  other  planets  and  suns. 
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of  energy  is  discovered  by  measuring  the  amount  of  matter 
affected  by  it. 

But  in  order  to  prove  that  anything  is  unchanging,  it 
must  be  compared  with  something  which  is  known  to  be 
unchanging.  In  order  to  show  that  both  a  and  h  are 
unchanging,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  compare  each  with  the 
other,  because  both  may  be  changing  at  the  same  rate,  there- 
fore one  has  to  find  something,  c,  which  is  unchanging,  and 
to  compare  a  and  h  with  c.  For  instance,  in  order  to 
test  whether  a  train  is  moving  or  not,  one  must  have  some- 
thing which  is  undoubtedly  stationary  with  whicli  to  compare 
the  train's  movement  or  lack  of  movement.  To  test  the 
permanence  both  of  matter  and  of  energy  by  comparing  the 
one  with  the  other,  is  on  a  par  with  estimating  whether  two 
trains  are  moving  or  not  by  merely  comparing  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  with  regard  to  each  other.  But  to  the 
travellers  inside  them,  the  trains  may  both  of  them  appear  to 
be  stationary  if  they  are  both  of  them  moving  at  the  same 
rate,  and  both  of  them  may  appear  to  the  occupants  to  be 
moving  when  but  one  of  them  is  in  motion.  Or  again,  testing 
the  eternal  changelessness  of  the  amount  of  matter  and  of 
energy,  by  comparing  the  one  with  the  other  at  intervals,  is 
like  occasionally  testing  the  size  and  the  strength  of  twins,  by 
merely  comparing  the  one  with  the  other  at  intervals  in 
order  to  see  if  either,  as  compared  with  the  other,  is  growing 
larger  and  stronger  or  remaining  stationary. 

(4)  Further,  it  is  now  known  for  certain  that  matter  is 
not  eternal,  because  it  is  frequently  found  to  break  up  into 
units  of  energy  or  electrons.^ 

(5)  This  transference  of  matter  into  energy  shows  that 
the  amount  of  energy  is  not  eternally  the  same,  because  its 
amount  is  constantly  being  supplemented  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  matter  which  turns  into  electricity,  i.e.,  into  energy. 

(6)  Even  if  it  were  a  fact  that  energy  remains  eternally 
the  same  in  amount,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and  it  is  universally 

^  As,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  radio-activity,  or  when  a  strong  electric 
current  is  passed  through  a  Crookes  or  Gesler  tube. 
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admitted,  that,  by  what  is  called  by  men  of  science,  the 
second  law  of  Thermodynamics,  the  potential  of  energy  is 
for  ever  being  reduced,  that  is  to  say,  the  power  which 
energy  possesses  of  doing  work  is  gradually  becoming  less. 
Because  the  potential  of  energy  is  ever  decreasing,  that 
potential  must  have  been  initiated  at  some  time  :  for  the 
same  reason  that  if  a  clock,  which  is  still  going,  is  ceaselessly 
running  down,  it  must  at  some  time  have  been  wound  up. 

All  modes  of  energy  change  into  heat,  sooner  or  later  : 
heat  inevitably  radiates  throughout  space  ;  and  when  heat 
is  evenly  distributed,  it  can  no  longer  do  any  work.  In 
other  words,  all  energy  tends  to  become  heat  at  an  even 
temperature,  and  such  heat  is  as  impotent  to  do  any  work 
as  is  a  mass  of  water  which  is  all  of  it  at  the  same  level.  Mill 
wheels  are  not  turned  by  the  water  in  the  middle  of  lakes. 
Because  the  cosmic  supply  of  heat,  which  is  constantly 
falling  in  temperature  and  is  tending  towards  equal  distri- 
bution, has  not  yet  arrived  at  one  uniform  low  temperature 
throughout  the  universe,  the  supply  of  excessive  heat  and 
of  potential  energy  must  have  had  a  commencement  in 
time,  and  will  ultimately  have  an  end,  unless  creative  power 
intervenes.  Because  the  constant  tendency  towards  equal 
distribution  at  a  low  temperature  is  not  yet  complete,  the 
process  of  what  is  called  degradation  of  energy  must  have  had 
a  commencement.  If  a  spiral  spring  is,  at  the  present  time, 
ceaselessly  unwinding,  it  must,  at  some  period,  have  been 
wound  up.  If  a  hot -water  bottle  in  a  bed  is  constantly  getting 
colder,  the  water  in  it  must  at  one  time  have  been  heated. 

In  a  lecture  to  students  at  the  Sir  John  Case  Institute, 
on  November  29,  1911,  the  President  of  the  Institution  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy  said  : — 

"  The  indestructibility  of  matter  bids  fair  to  become  relegated 
to  the  museum  of  outworn  theories  ;  and  with  it  will  probably 
go  our  present  conceptions  as  to  the  conservation  of  energy." 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  says  : — 

"  Nothing  material  is  permanent.  Millions  and  billions,  aye, 
trillions  of  years  it  might  last,  but  it  is    slowly  changing— 
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not  merely  the  groupings,  but  the  foundation-stones  themselves. 
The  atoms  are  crumbhng  and  decaying  ;  must  they  not  also 
be  forming  and  coming  to  the  birth  ?  "  ^ 

Professors  Stewart  and  Tait  say : — 

"  The  visible  universe — that  is  to  say,  the  universe  of  atoms 
— must  have  had  its  origin  in  time."  ^ 

And:— 

"  It  is  perfectly  certain,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  that  the 
visible  universe  must  have  had  a  beginning  in  time."  3  "  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  visible  universe  .  .  .  had 
its  beginning  in  time,  and  vdll  also  come  to  an  end."  * 

Neither  matter  nor  energy  are  eternal,  consequently 
they  had  a  commencement,  and  because  they  could  not 
have  created  themselves,  therefore  they  had  an  originating 
Cause. 

The  Philosophy  of  Theism 

A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  during  recent 
years  in  the  presentation  of  the  theistic  case — by  profound 
thinkers.  The  old  method,  which  still  appeals  most  strongly 
to  ordinary  men  and  to  scientists,  proceeded  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  universe,  as  the  great  effect,  towards 
the  nature  of  the  Ultimate  Reality,  or  Great  First  Cause, 
or  Permanent  Author  of  all  things.  The  more  modern 
method  is  to  argue  rather  from  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  towards  a  conception  of  a  Universal  and  Supreme 
Mind,  and  to  show  that  theism  is  a  necessity  of  thought. 
I  propose  to  employ  the  older  method  in  this  section  as 
well  as  the  more  modern  one. 

The  older  argument,  as  I  have  said,  began  by  considering 
the  universe  as  a  whole,  and  forming  a  general  idea  of  its 
nature,  then  it  endeavoured  to  form  a  conception  of  its 
Cause.  The  argument  moved  up  the  scale  of  being,  from 
the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  and   so  on  up  to  man,  and 

1  Address  on  Radium,  at  Birmingham,  January  5,  1904. 

^  The  Unseen  Universe,  p.  9. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  94.  *  Ibid.,  p.  96. 
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from  the  nature  of  the  effect  produced,  inferred  the  nature 
of  the  Cause  which  produced  it. 

The  more  modern  argument  commences  with  the  human 
mind,  and  argues  that  conceptions  which  satisfy  man's 
mind  best  must  be  regarded  by  us  as  the  truest. 

The  former,  as  I  have  said,  still  appeals  most  to  the 
average  man  and  to  the  scientific  type  of  mind  ;  the  latter 
appeals  most  to  the  philosophic  type. 

Unless  we  commit  intellectual  suicide,  we  must  believe 
that  some  measure  of  real  knowledge  is  possible  to  man.  In 
fact,  very  few  men  indeed,  if  any,  can  really  acquiesce  in 
universal  scepticism,  or  settle  down  permanently  to  a  belief 
in  complete  nescience.  They  invariably  act  as  if  they  held 
convictions,  even  if  in  theory  they  deny  that  they  are  con- 
vinced. From  what  knowledge  we  have,  v/e  proceed  to  the 
acquirement  of  the  knowledge  which  we  desire  to  possess. 
We  move  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

All  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  is  born  of  experience 
and  of  reflection  upon  experience.  Religion  is  the  name 
given  to  a  mode  of  psychic  activity,  which  results  in 
one  large  class  of  normal  and  potent  psychic  experiences. 
These  experiences  are  psychic  facts,  and  they  need  explana- 
tion, and  we  are  impelled  to  explain  them  in  terms  of  Causa- 
tion. For  those  who  possess  this  religious  experience,  it  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  object  of  their  wor- 
ship. No  mere  argument  can  be  so  convincing  as  personal 
experience.  Those  who  do  not  enjoy  religious  experience 
can  no  more  invalidate,  by  their  lack  of  experience,  the 
positive  experiences  of  religious  people,  than  the  blindness 
or  deafness  of  a  small  proportion  of  humanity  can  invalidate 
man's  normal  visual  and  auditory  experiences.  ]\Iy  per- 
ception of  anything,  e.g.,  of  tune,  of  harmony,  of  beauty, 
etc.,  is  not  eliminated  by  the  fact  that  there  are  some  who 
have  never  perceived  what  I  have  observed  and  studied. 
Religious  people  point  out,  and  quite  rightly  so,  that  the 
real  authorities  on  the  subject  of  religion  and  of  the  object 
of  religion — God — are  those  who  know  religion — not  those 
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who  deliberately  make  a  point  of  not  knowing  it — from 
within,  empirically,  by  experiment,  by  experience. 

Man  is  normally  religious.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  normally 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Divine,  and  of  the  great  impor- 
tance to  man  of  conscious,  harmonious  and  obedient  relation- 
ship with  the  Divine  Sphere.  Awareness,  whether  of  an 
objective  material  universe,  or  of  an  objective  spiritual 
Being — God — is  our  primary  ground  for  believing  in  the 
existence  of  either  and  of  both.  The  absence  of  this  aware- 
ness or  consciousness,  in  individual  cases,  does  not  invalidate 
such  belief  on  the  part  of  those  who  possess  such  conscious- 
ness or  awareness. 

The  solipsist  and  the  absolute  idealist  may  argue  very 
cleverly  that  the  material  world  has  no  objective  existence, 
but  mankind  (including  even  the  solipsist  and  the  Absolute 
Hegelian  themselves)  will  always,  in  spite  of  all  arguments 
to  the  contrary,  firmly  believe  in  the  objective  existence  of 
the  material  universe.  No  solipsist  or  Absolute  Hegelian 
ever  acts  upon  his  theories,  and  "  a  man  really  believes  only 
that  which  he  practises."  i  Similarly,  a  few  atheists  will 
always  argue  that  man's  God-consciousness  presents  no 
reliable  evidence  that  God  is,  but  the  generality  of  man- 
kind will  always  trust  their  positive  religious  experience 
rather  than  the  negative  experience  of  others.  The  average 
man  will  always  be  convinced  that  God  exists,  and  that  He 
is  ever  active,  and,  further,  that  it  is  exceedingly  important 
for  man  consciously  to  live  and  move  and  have  his  being 
in  harmonious  relationship  with  God.  In  fact,  the  most 
atheistical  of  atheists  cannot  keep  the  idea  of  God  out  of 
their  minds.  The  conception  insists  upon  dominating 
their  thoughts.  At  Christian  Evidence  meetings,  e.g.,  in 
the  parks,  after  five  or  six  hours  of  discussion  and  when 
all  the  other  members  of  the  audience  have  had  enough  of 

1  The  Solipsist  grumbles  at  his  cook,  not  at  his  own  conceptions, 
when  the  meal  is  underdone,  overdone,  or  late.  The  Absolute  Hege- 
lian expects  his  creditors  to  pay  objective  money,  and  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  mere  transference  of  ideas  of  money. 
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it  and  left,  it  is  the  atheists  who  remain  and  are  still  very  keen. 
This  would  not  be  the  case  if  there  were  no  God  :  atheists 
would,  in  that  case,  find  it  quite  easy  to  ignore  the  thcistic 
controversy.  Some  self-styled  atheists  are  certain  of  God's 
existence,  but  instead  of  worshipping  Him  they  blaspheme. 

Our  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  objective  material  uni- 
verse is  born  primarily  of  consciousness  :  so  too  is  our 
belief  in  God.  When  the  witness  of  our  subjective  aware- 
ness is  brought  to  the  bar  of  reason  and  reflection,  the 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  and  of  an  outside  world  are 
not  reversed,  but  are  strengthened.  Either  we  must  trust 
our  consciousness  with  regard  to  objective  reality  of  all 
kinds,  or  else  we  must  acquiesce  in  universal  nescience  and 
commit  intellectual  suicide. 

As  I  have  said,  while  we  live  we  must  act.  In  order  to 
act  rationally  we  must  act  upon  ideas  and  beliefs.  Life 
means  activity.  In  order  to  act  rationally  we  must  act 
deliberately,  and  in  order  to  do  so  intelligently  we  must 
act  upon  beliefs  which  are  born  of  the  maximum  of  prob- 
ability. We  proceed  upon  this  principle  all  day  long  in 
the  countless  affairs  of  everyday  life.  If  we  did  otherwise, 
life  would  become  impossible. 

The  theistic  problem  is  by  no  means  merely  of  academic 
interest.  It  is  essential  that  we,  who  have  to  live  in  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  universe,  should  decide,  one  way 
or  the  other,  what  kind  of  a  universe  it  is  that  we  have  to 
live  in,  and  whether  the  Cosmos  is  subject  to  a  Ruler,  or 
whether  it  is  not  governed  by  a  Supreme  Being.  In  the 
former  case  we  must  decide,  further,  whether  we  can  establish 
beneficial  personal  relationship  with  the  Author  of  our  being, 
and  if  so  by  what  means. 

When  we  consider  the  probabilities,  both  for  and  against 
the  theistic  conclusion  to  the  riddle  of  existence,  we  find 
that  the  cumulative  value  of  the  probabilities  in  favour  of 
the  belief  in  a  Creator  and  in  Providence  is  immense,  whereas 
the  reverse  is  the  case  when  we  consider  the  rival  probabilities. 
Mankind  normally  believes  in  God,  and  those  who  act  upon 
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this  belief  are  the  best  judges  with  regard  to  the  empirical 
evidence  afforded  by  rehgion.     Religion  works. 

ReHgion  is  born  of  Spiritual  Perception.  Is  Reason 
opposed  to  Theistic  Belief  ? 

We  are  compelled  to  believe  in  causation.  For  instance, 
unless  we  believe  in  causation,  we  have  no  adequate  ground 
for  supposing  that  our  subjective  ideas  of  the  existence  of 
an  objective  universe  imply  the  real  existence  of  an  outside 
world.  Unless  we  believe  that  our  subjective  ideas  of  an 
objective  universe  are  caused,  to  some  extent,  by  the  exis- 
tence of  an  objective  sphere,  we  have  no  logical  reason  for 
avoiding  either  the  conclusion  of  Solipsism,  and  maintaining 
that  nothing  exists  but  the  thinker  and  his  thoughts,  or 
else  the  conclusion  of  absolute  idealism  that  minds  or  thought 
alone  exist.  We  are  compelled  to  believe  in  an  outside  world 
as  a  cause  of  our  subjective  ideas  about  it.  Let  us  then 
apply  the  conception  of  causation  to  what  we  know  about 
the  universe,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  not  eternal. 

Any  coherent  knowledge  of  that  stream  of  effects  which 
we  call  the  course  of  nature,  or  the  cosmic  system,  or  the 
Causative  Process — any  such  coherent  knowledge,  e.g., 
as  science  and  philosophy  claim  to  give  us — would  be 
impossible  were  not  the  universe  intelligible.  Our  subjective 
thought -world  bears  true  relations  to  the  objective,  material 
world,  because  nature  is  "  matter  mixed  with  brains,"  it  is 
embodied  thought.  Science  does  but  discover  the  thought 
that  pre-existed  in  nature.  All  human  thought  instinctively 
assumes  the  ultimate  intelligibility  of  the  Cosmic  Process. 
Being  intelligible,  the  Cosmic  Process  must  have  an  Intelli- 
gent Cause,  because  only  that  effect  can  be  intelligible  which 
had,   ^r  has,  an  intelligent  Cause. 

The  Universe  is  also  orderly,  were  it  not  so,  science  or 
orderly  thinking  about  the  Cosmos  would  be  impossible. 
Because  the  Universe  is  orderly,  reason  impels  us  to 
conclude  that  it  must  have  a  Governor,  because  order 
must  be  caused,  and  it  cannot  be  caused  by  an  agency  which 
is  not  itself  orderly.     Nor  could  myriads  of  separate  atoms. 
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subject  to  no    central   government,   jostle  themselves,   by 
chance,  into  an  orderly  universe  or  coherent  Cosmos. 

The  Universe,  although  composed  of  myriads  of  different 
atoms,  is  one  ;  it  is  a  single  coherent  Cosmos  ;  and  the  Cosmic 
Process,  although  very  complex,  is  one  coherent  process. 
From  the  contemplation  of  that  single  cosmic  effect,  we  are 
driven  to  believe  in  One  Permanent  Cosmic  Cause,  who 
must  be  a  Unitary  Being.  (By  way  of  analogy,  compare 
man's  embodiment,  which  consists  of  myriads  of  different 
atoms  united  into  a  microcosmos,  by  the  psychic  self.) 

Life  is  everywhere  present  on  our  planet,  and  life  has  a 
Cause,  which  must  be  adequate  to  produce  it.  When  our 
planet  was  white-hot,  no  life  could  possibly  have  existed 
upon  it.  If  life  came  to  our  earth  from  elsewhere— pin  which 
case  it  must  have  been  millions  of  years  on  its  journey 
through  space,  space  which  is  almost  absolutely  cold  and 
has  no  atmosphere — ^the  problem  is  merely  driven  further 
back.  The  question  would  then  be,  how  did  that  life 
originate  on  some  other  sideral  body  which  also  was  once 
white-hot ;   and  so  on  in  a  long  regressive  series. 

The  Cause  of  the  first  life  must  have  been  at  least  adequate 
to  produce  that  effect,  and  therefore  must  at  least  have 
been  alive.  All  human  experience  and  our  general  know- 
ledge supports  the  belief  that  all  life  comes  from  previously 
existing  life.  Living,  thinking,  purposing,  able  chemists 
— who  represent  life  in  one  of  its  highest  forms — and  assisted 
by  the  best  and  most  skilfully  designed  modern  instruments, 
have  failed,  hitherto,  to  initiate  living  creatures  with  no 
past  pedigree  behind  them.  But  even  if  they  succeeded, 
at  last,  in  what  they  have  so  long  attempted  in  vain,  they 
would  not  have  created  life  itself,  they  would  have  done 
no  more  than  merely  produce  (by  means  of  the  activity  of 
life  and  mind  and  by  design  and  skill  of  a  very  high  order),  an 
embodiment  for  the  cosmic  stream  of  lifeto  occupy  and  to  use. 
I  mean  that  they  would  only  ha-^^e  made  the  material 
instrument  which  is  used  by  life,  they  would  not  have 
created  life  itself. 

Q 
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Nature,  as  a  complex  whole,  is  an  ever  moving  effect ; 
it  is  a  stream  of  coherent  results  ;  it  is  a  Cosmic  Process, 
the  Permanent  Cause  of  which  must  at  least  be  adequate 
to  produce  that  great  cosmic  effect.  The  moving  stream 
must  have  a  Source.^ 

We  must  interpret  the  nature  of  that  Source  or  Cause  as 
being  at  least  able  to  produce  the  highest  that  we  can  find 
in  the  effect — including  that  part  of  the  effect  which  we 
call  man. 2  The  processes  which  are  employed  by  the  Great 
Agent  in  nature,  processes  which  have  a  cause,  produce 
out  of  the  lower  ever  higher  and  higher  types  of  organism, 
and  we  can  estimate  the  nature  of  the  guidance  which  is 
given  and  of  the  control  which  is  exercised  by  the  Cause, 
by  observing  the  direction  which  is  taken  by  the  effect. 
On  our  planet,  the  highest  creature  is  man  :  he  is  the  crown 
and  goal  of  creation  on  our  earth.  Man  is  the  final  cause, 
or  the  end  aimed  at,  in  the  evolutionary  process  on  our 
planet.  Just  as  we  learn  most  about  any  human  causal 
agent,  whether  artist,  manufacturer,  author,  or  whatever 
he  may  be,  by  studying  his  completed  works,  and  by  esti- 
mating the  best  of  his  completed  works,  rather  than  by 
studying  any  of  the  intermediate  steps  in  the  long  process 
of  production  employed  by  him,  so  we  see  more  of  the 
attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  nature  of  man  than  we 
perceive  in  any  lesser  work  of  creation — by  the  process  of 
development,  which  is  a  process,  not  an  agency. 

The  signature  of  the  Artist  upon  His  work  is  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  case  of  man.  Some  men,  however,  are  far 
higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  are  others,  therefore  we 
see  God's  nature  reflected  more  fully  in  the  highest  types 
of  man  than  we  do  elsewhere.  The  highest,  both  spiritually 
and  morally,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  planet,  during 


^  The  upward  moving  jet  of  water  of  a  fountaia  compels  us  to 
believe  in  a  body  of  water  above  the  ground  level.  The  latter  is 
the  cause  of  the  former. 

-  The  fountain  jet  cannot  rise  higher  than  the  body  of  water 
which  is  the  source  and  motive  power  of  its  impulsion. 
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the  whole  course  of  human  history,  was  Jesus  Christ.  He 
embodied  and  manifested  what  man  can  know  about  God. 
Jesus  Christ  displayed,  shall  we  say,  the  human  side  of 
God,  i.e.,  that  which  God  is  to  man. 

But  it  requires  greatness  to  estimate  greatness  :  it  would 
take  a  Shakespeare  to  estimate  a  Shakespeare  aright,  and  it 
would  require  a  Newton  really  to  understand  a  Newton. 
Therefore,  all  great  people  have  been  misunderstood,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  But  the  corporate  opinion  of  the 
greatest  Shakespearean  scholars  of  the  day  is  sure  to  be  less 
inadequate  than  is  the  personal  opinion  of  any  one  amateur 
student  of  the  great  poet's  works.  Similarly,  the  scientific 
world,  as  a  whole,  is  less  likely  to  misinterpret  Newton 
than  is  a  single  unscientific  individual,  because,  when  the 
object  to  be  studied  is  great  and  many-sided,  "  two  heads 
are  obviously  better  than  one,"  and  three  are  better  than 
two,  and  so  on,  and  specialists  know  more  than  amateurs. 
Similarly,  professional  Christian  theologians,  as  a  whole,  are 
less  likely  to  have  inadequate  or  erroneous  ideas  of  Jesus 
Christ  than  are  likely  to  be  entertained  by  a  mere  individual 
amateur.  The  Church  has  always  believed  in  the  divinity 
of  Christ,  but  it  has  been  somewhat  reticent  as  to  what 
exactly  is  meant  by  the  term  divinity  in  this  connexion. 

With  regard  to  the  above  line  of  argument,  Hume  would 
say  that,  in  order  to  know  that  anything  is  a  cause,  we  must 
see  it  at  work  as  a  cause  producing  its  effect.  He  would 
say  that  we  must  see  a  Creator  in  the  act  of  creating  in 
order  to  know  that  what  we  call  creation  has  a  Creator. 

But  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  we  never  see  causes.  We 
infer  causation  by  studying  the  nature  of  sequences.  For 
instance,  I  am  the  cause  of  the  above  sentence  being  written, 
but  anyone  watching  me  writing  it  would  only  see  my  pen 
moving,  and  the  action  of  my  hand,  etc.,  he  would  not  see 
me — my  psychic  self,  which  is  the  Cause.  He  would  infer 
that  my  psychic  self,  the  Cause  of  what  I  am  writing,  must 
exist,  but  he  would  not  see  my  ego  with  his  bodily  eye.  Our 
material  apparatus  for  perceiving  physical  things,  the  ma- 
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chinery  of  our  five  senses,  does  not  enable  us  to  perceive  spirit. 
No  one  sees  ego,  self,  spirit.  We  infer  psychic  agency  :  we 
never  see  it  or  touch  it ;  and  all  true  causation  is  psychic. 
It  is  therefore  invisible.  When  a  boy  is  riding  a  bicycle,  let 
us  say  from  London  to  Brighton,  we  may,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  our  physical  apparatus  of  sense  and  by  means  of  a 
process  of  thought,  trace  backwards  the  series  of  physical 
sequences — the  chain  of  effects — e.g.,  the  revolution  of 
the  back  wheel,  then  that  of  the  hub,  then  the  movement 
of  the  chain,  and  so  on.  We  can  see  all  that  part  of  the 
physical  machinery  employed  in  causation  :  the  method 
employed  to  move  along  :  we  can  perceive  all  that  we  can 
sum  up  in  the  "  Law  of  the  movement  of  cycles  "  :  but 
when  we  have  done  so  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  cause 
of  the  bicycle  moving  from  London  to  Brighton.  We 
can  fiurther  trace  the  physiological  sequences  of  effects,  from 
the  cyclist's  foot  to  his  muscles,  and  from  his  muscles  to  his 
nervous  system,  and  so  forth,  until  we  come  to  an  end 
of  these  physical  sequences.  But  from  first  to  last  we  have 
merely  been  observing  effects,  we  have  not  yet  seen  the 
cause  either  of  the  movement  or  of  the  particular  direction 
taken  by  the  moving  cycle.  The  true  cause  lies  in  the  psychic 
self  of  the  rider.     This  we  cannot  see. 

Looking  then  at  the  great  effect.  Nature,  and  estimating 
some  of  the  more  simple  and  intelligible  characteristics 
of  the  Cause  of  Nature,  we  arrive  at  certain  more  or  less 
inevitable  conclusions,  some  of  -which  conclusions  I  have 
mentioned.  As  we  move  up  the  scale  of  natural  ^  pheno- 
mena, from  the  inorganic  to  the  organic,  and  so  up  to  man, 
we  see  in  each  successive  stage  in  the  progressive  series 
of  effects,  more  and  more  of  the  nature  of  the  Author  of  the 
advancing  stream  of  Cosmic  happenings.  We  cannot  go 
into  details  here,  but  let  me  mention  one  or  two  points 
which  will  shed  light  upon  the  method  generally. 

If  we  find  beauty  embodied  in  any  material  form,  we 
are  impelled  to  ask.  Whence  came  the  aesthetic  aspect  of  the 

»  By  "natural"  I  mean  belonging  to  the  Cosmic  Scheme. 
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ideas  which  are  expressed  in  the  material  effect  produced  ? 
In  the  studio  of  a  great  artist  where  (a)  an  idiot  has  been 
let  loose,  and  (b)  where  there  has  been  a  small  explosion 
amongst  the  paints,  we  can  easily  discriminate  between  the 
effect  produced  by  (a)  the  idiot,  (6)  by  the  explosion,  and 
by  (c)  the  able  artist  whose  pictures  display  purpose  and 
skill  and  express  meaning  ;  and  by  observing  each  of  these 
classes  of  effects,  we  can  learn  something  about  the  cause 
of  each.  Nothing  can  find  its  way  into  the  effect  without 
some  cause  for  its  entrance  into  it. 

No  artist  can  produce  anything  to  rival  the  beauties  in 
nature.  The  question  arises,  if,  in  the  studio,  beauty  is 
the  result  of  intention,  of  design,  of  skill,  of  aesthetic  sense, 
of  thought,  how  can  one  account  for  the  beauty  of  a  hum- 
ming bird,  of  a  bird  of  paradise,  or  of  a  peacock,  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  a  Great  Artist  produced  the  beauty  ? 
How  shall  we  account  for  the  lovely  designs  and  the  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  colours  on  the  upper  and  under  sides 
of  the  wings  of  butterflies,  otherwise  than  by  ascribing 
intention,  design,  skill,  aesthetic  capacity,  to  the  cause  of 
these  birds  and  butterflies  ? 

We  must  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  colour  or  beauty  do 
not  exist  except  for  mind.  Colour  is  the  name  that  we 
give  to  psychic  perception  of  a  particular  kind  of  mechanical 
vibration. 

We  are  frequently  informed  that  Darwinism  excludes 
the  theistic  interpretation  of  the  existence  of  beauty. 
But  I  have  already  quoted  what  Darwin  himself  said 
with  regard  to  his  views,  namely,  that  they  were  quite 
compatible  with  the  theistic  interpretation.  I  will  now 
quote  Sir  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  co-discoverer  with 
Darwin  of  the  factor  which  is  the  essence  of  Darwinism, 
Natural  Selection  by  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest, 

In  his  Darwinism  (p.  478)  he  writes  : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  the  opinion  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  in  support  of  one  of  the  most  important  argu- 
ments adduced  in  this  chapter.  .  .  .     Mr.  Wilfred  Ward   (in 
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the  Nineteenth  Century  of  August,  1896)  states  that  Huxley 
once  said  to  him  :  '  One  thing  which  weighs  with  me  against 
pessimism,  and  tells  for  a  benevolent  Author  of  the  Universe, 
is  my  enjoyment  of  scenery  and  music.  I  do  not  see  how 
they  can  have  helped  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  are 
gratuitous  gifts.'  " 

And  Wallace  says  on  the  same  page  of  his  Darwinism  : — 

"  We  thus  find  that  the  Darwinian  theory,  even  when  carried 
out  to  its  extreme  logical  conclusion,  not  only  does  not 
oppose,  but  lends  decided  support  to,  a  belief  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  ...  it  teaches  us  that  we  possess  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  which  could  not  have  been  so  developed 
(by  natural  selection),  but  must  have  had  another  origin  ; 
and  for  this  origin  we  can  only  find  an  adequate  cause  in  the 
unseen  universe  of  Spirit." 

The  Darwinism  of  Wallace,  Huxley  and  Darwin  is  out 
of  date,  and  we  now  see  that  even  the  physical  sphere  has 
a  spiritual  cause. 

Among  the  various  effects  produced  by  the  Great  First 
Cause — by  whatever  processes — we  have  human  person- 
ality. The  Cause  must  be  adequate  to  produce  this 
wonderful  effect — ^by  whatever  complex  system  of  methods 
and  of  adjustment  of  means  to  ends  it  was  effected. 

This  wonderful  effect  which  has  been  produced  (man's 
personality)  possesses — within  limits — the  power  to  choose 
and  to  direct  its  thoughts  and  actions.  Man  has  the  capacity 
of  self-determination,  the  power  of  will — within  limits. 
Shall  man,  the  effect,  be  thus  endowed,  and  the  Cause  of 
man  be  less  richly  endowed  ?  How  could  a  power  without 
self-control  or  purpose  produce  a  self-controlled,  purposeful, 
human  being  ? 

The  human  intellect  is  also  part  of  the  effect  produced 
by  the  Great  First  Cause.  There  are  some  who  deny  intel- 
lect to  the  Cause  of  all  things.  But  how  could  intelligent 
beings  possibly  be  produced,  by  any  process  whatever,  by 
an  unintelligent  and  fortuitous  power,  by  mere  mechanical 
energy  ?     How  could  human  personality  have  been  caused 
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by  a  power,  or  emerge  out  of  a  material,  that  is  less  than 
personal  ? 

Another  effect  produced  in  the  universe,  by  the  Cause 
of  all  things,  is  human  self-consciousness.  Did  this  come 
out  of  what  is  unconscious,  without  the  powerful  causative 
agency  of  a  self-conscious  Being  ? 

Still  another  effect  in  nature  is  man's  wonderful  power 
of  imagination — the  creative  faculty  which  originates.  Is 
man,  the  creator  of  beauty,  of  order,  of  the  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  to  suppose  that  he,  himself,  with  all  his  powers, 
emerged,  by  chance,  out  of  a  raw  material  which  is  blind, 
deaf,  unintelligent,  and  even  inorganic  ? 

The  human  faculties  mentioned  above  could  not  have 
emerged  gradually  one  by  one,  unless  either  : — 

(i)  At  each  stage  in  the  process  of  development  some- 
thing came  into  existence,  spontaneously,  out  of  non-exis- 
tence, i.e.,  unless  a  new  and  a  higher  mode  of  existence 
emerged  of  its  own  accord  out  of  what  previously  had  no 
existence,  that  is  unless,  at  each  successive  stage,  an  effect 
was  produced  without  any  adequate  cause,  something  coming 
into  existence  out  of  nothing.     Or  unless  : — 

(2)  A  Creative  Agency  originated  each  new  existence  in 
turn. 

Nor  could  the  many  endowments  of  man  have  been 
brought  into  being  by  anything  lower  than  themselves. 
I,  the  cause,  cannot  put  into  this  book  (the  effect)  more 
than  exists  in  me,  who  am  the  cause  of  this  book. 

To  say  that  man's  powers  grew,  is  to  state  something 
about  the  history  of  their  becoming  and  to  leave  the  question 
of  their  causation  unanswered.  Development  is  not  the  anti- 
thesis of  creation.  Mankind,  e.g.,  created  the  peach  (out  of 
the  almond)  by  a  horticultural  process  of  development,  quite 
as  truly  as  he  created  tables  out  of  wood  by  a  process  of 
manufacture.  To  produce  a  thing  by  means  of  working  upon 
its  nature,  from  within,  is  no  less  production  than  is  inter- 
ference with  its  structure  from  without.  Ever^^^thing  that 
evolves  or  unfolds  must  first  have  been  involved  or  enfolded 
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by  the  Great  First  Cause,  or  else  everything  new  that  emerges 
must  be  introduced  later  by  Him. 

God  "made  man" — ^to  some  extent — "in  His  own 
image,"  "  a  dim  image  of  Greatness  Absolute,"  when  He 
produced  the  human  conscience — the  moral  sense. 

God  added  to  that  divine  likeness  when  He  created 
(whether  by  the  process  of  evolution  or  by  any  other  pro- 
cess) parental  and  other  self-sacrificing  love.     "  God  is  love.*' 

Once  more,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  this  orderly  Cosmos 
stamped,  in  a  measure,  an  attribute  of  His  own  Divine 
Personality  upon  man  when  He  made  him  a  reasoning  being. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  God  imparted  to  the  human 
race  the  normal  tendency,  the  world-wide  craving,  and  the 
general  possibility  for  spiritual  communion  with  Himself 
in  prayer,  that  He  made  us,  in  the  highest  sense,  sons  of 
God,  the  citizens  of  the  Divine  Sphere.  The  universality 
of  religion  in  every  age  and  clime  witnesses  to  the  existence 
in  man  of  a  divine  side  of  his  nature,  which  in  all  ages  has 
actively  and  vitally  corresponded  with  the  Infinite  Spirit — 
God — in  Whom  man  and  all  else  live  and  move  and  have 
their  being. 

Man  is  religious,  instinctively,  and  he  enters  into  personal 
psychic  relationship  with  God  as  naturally  as  infants  take 
food,  without  having  to  be  persuaded  by  argument  of  the 
reasonableness  of  so  doing.  Man's  spiritual  and  moral 
cravings  lead  him  into  telepathic  communion  with  God. 
I  know  of  no  craving  which  was  not  produced  by  real  rela- 
tionship between  the  living  organism  and  that  for  which  it 
craves.  For  instance,  as  we  have  seen,  only  the  existence 
of  morphia  or  of  alcohol  and  man's  relationship  with  them 
can  explain  the  morphia  and  alcohol  cravings. 

Science  teaches  that  every  organ,  function,  faculty,  and 
mode  of  activity  which  exists  to-day,  came  into  existence 
and  has  been  kept  "  alive  "  as  the  result  of  '  active  and 
vital  correspondence  with  environment  "  and  because  it 
has  been  of  real  and  vital  use  to  its  possessor.  Therefore, 
the     religious    faculties — the    psychic    faculties     of    God- 
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consciousness  and  the  like — and  man's  habit   of  prayer 

witness   to  the  existence   of  God  and  to   man's   real  and 

beneficial    relationship    with    Him.     The    universality    of 

prayer  witnesses  to  the  universality  of  the  objective  response 

or  answer  to  prayer. 

Max  Miiller,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  authority  upon 

the  religions  of  mankind,  wrote  in  his  work  Anthropological 

Religion,  page  90  : — 

"  As  yet  no  race  has  been  discovered  without  some  word  for 
what  is  not  visible,  not  finite,  not  human  :  for  something  super- 
human and  divine.  ..."  "  To  my  mind  the  historical  proof 
of  the  existence  of  God,  which  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  history 
of  the  religions  of  the  world,  has  never  been  refuted  and  cannot 
be  refuted  "   (p.  92). 

In  all  ages  the  human  race  has  displayed  religious  activity, 
spiritual  vitality.  This  human  activity  points  to  some 
great  objective  reality  with  which  the  soul  of  man  keeps 
in  "active  and  vital  correspondence."  ^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  anthropology  is  the 
universality  and  intensity  of  man's  craving  for  personal 
relationship  with  God. 

"  I  am  an  emptiness  for  Thee  to  fill. 
My  soul  a  cavern  for  Thy  sea." 

MacDonald. 

"  Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  and  our  heart  is  restless 
until  it  finds  rest  in  Thee." 

St.  Augustine. 

"  The  soul  in  its  highest  sense  is  a  vast  capacity  for  God." 

Dyummond. 

"  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  brooks. 
So  panteth  my  soul  after  Thee,  O  God. 
My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living  God." 

{Psalm  xlii.  i  and  2 .) 

Some  years  ago  a  great  scientist  wrote  a  book  giving  the 
case  against  Theism,  as  it  appeared  to  him.     He  was  per- 

»  Herbert  Spencer  tells  us  that  all  life  manifests  its  existence  by 
"  Active  and  vital  correspondence  with  environment  "  :  the  "  adjust- 
ment of  internal  relations  to  external  relations." 
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fectly  justified  in  calling  his  book  A  Candid  Examination  of 
Theism  (by  "  Physicus  ").  When  he  had  pronounced  judg- 
ment upon  Theism  he — Professor  Romanes — confessed  : — 

"  With  this  virtual  negation  of  God,  the  universe — to  me — 
has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness.  And  when  I  think  at  times, 
as  think  at  times  I  must,  of  the  appalling  contrast  between  the 
hallowed  glory  of  that  creed,  which  once  was  mine,  and  the 
lonely  mystery  of  existence  as  now  I  find  it — at  such  times  I 
shall  ever  feel  it  impossible  to  avoid  the  sharpest  pang  of  wliich 
my  nature  is  susceptible." 

When  the  author  of  the  above  had  "  beaten  his  music 
out,"  and  become  a  devout  communicant  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  wrote  ^ : — 

"The  nature  of  man  without  God  is  thoroughly  miserable, 
as  is  well  shown  by  Pascal,  who  has  devoted  the  whole  of 
the  first  part  of  his  treatise  to  this  subject. 

"  Some  men  are  not  conscious  of  the  cause  of  this  misery  : 
this,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  fact  of  their  being  miserable. 
For  the  most  part  they  conceal  the  fact  as  well  as  possible  from 
themselves,  by  occupying  their  minds  with  society,  sport, 
frivolity  of  all  kinds,  or,  if  intellectually  disposed,  with  science, 
art,  literature,  business,  etc.  This,  however,  is  but  to  fill  the 
starving  belly  with  husks." 

"  Consider  the  happiness  of  religious — and  chiefly  of  the 
highest  religious,  i.e.,  Christian — behef.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
that  besides  being  most  intense,  it  is  most  enduring,  growing,  and 
never  staled  by  custom.  In  short,  according  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  those  who  have  it,  it  difiers  from  all  other  happi- 
ness, not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind.  Those  who  have  it  can 
usually  testify  to  what  they  used  to  be  without  it.  It  ia  a 
thing  by  itself,  and  supreme."  * 

The  more  modern  argument  for  theism  is  that  the  human 
mind  is  compelled  to  posit  an  Absolute  as  the  ground  of  the 
finite ;  that  in  our  efforts  to  arrive  at  the  nature  of  this 
Absolute  we  must  proceed  on  the  principle  that  those  ideas 
are  truest  which  are  most  necessary  for  coherent  thinking ; 
that  in  every  department  of  human  thought  our  conclusions 
are  more  or  less  vitiated  if  we  have  not  a  theistic  setting 
for  them.  I  have  not  space  to  enter  into  details,  and  so 
much  has  been  written  recently  on  the  subject  that  I  need 

^  Thoughts  on  Religion,  p.  150.         *  Ibid.,  p.  152. 
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not  give  the  argument  at  length.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  has 
made  use  of  it  in  his  Gifford  Lectures,  which  were  fully 
reported  in  the  Morning  Post,  and  which  will  shortly  be 
issued  in  book  form.  The  argument  is  also  given  in  the 
last  section  of  "  Foundations,"  but  I  do  not,  personally, 
think  very  much  of  the  concluding  article  in  "  Founda- 
tions." 


s 


CHAPTER   XV 

Anthropomorphism 

"^  OME  opponents  of  theism  argue  that  in  the  face  of 
infinity,  it  is  better  for  finite  man  to  be  reverent  than 
irreverent,  and  that,  as  Bacon  said,  it  is  better  to  have  no 
idea  of  God  at  all  than  to  have  an  obviously  inadequate  and 
irreverent  conception  of  Him.  It  is  contended  that  Chris- 
tian theists  accept  as  divinely  inspired  and  infallible  the 
statement  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  that  God  "  made  man  in 
His  own  image,"  and  they  imagine  that  this  text  means  that 
the  Infinite  and  Absolute  is  like  finite  man.  It  is  objected, 
by  our  opponents,  that  in  all  ages  and  everywhere,  instead 
of  God  making  godlike  men,  the  opposite  has  always  been 
the  case  :  man  has  invariably  made  manlike  gods.  Man 
has  created  his  God  in  his  own  human  image.  Instead  of 
God  creatin  ,  man  infinitely  great,  man  has  created  a 
God  who  is  almost  infinitely  little. 

We  are  informed  that  if  we  study  the  history  of  religions, 
we  can  see  God  in  the  various  stages  of  His  creation  by  man. 
We  are  told  that  when  man's  ideas  about  his  own  nature 
were  materialistic,  he  then  created  a  physical  God.  That 
when  man's  conceptions  of  his  own  nature  became  more 
spiritual,  he  then  evolved  in  his  imagination  a  more 
spiritual  God.  When  the  family  was  the  social  unit,  then 
the  God  that  man  made  was  but  a  family  God  ;  when 
families  combined  to  form  tribes,  i.e.,  when  the  tribe  be- 
came the  unit,  it  evolved  a  tribal  God ;  that  when  tribes 
united  and  combined  to  form  nations,  then  these  nations 
fashioned  nationed  Gods ;  and  lastly,  that  when  man 
acquired    a    cosmopolitan   horizon,    he   then  developed    a 
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single  Supreme  Being.  We  are  told  that  we  can  no  longer 
worship  any  of  these  man-made  gods,  because  we  realize 
now  that  they  are  but  human  creations. 

Further,  we  are  informed  that  when  nations  were  governed 
by  despots,  men  necessarily  created  a  despotic  God  ;  but 
that  now  that  democracy  is  the  usual  form  of  government, 
that  is  to  say,  the  government  of  the  people  by  the  people, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  idea  of  an  Almighty  Spiritual^ 
Despot  ruling  the  Cosmos  by  arbitrary  caprice.  We  are 
told  that  the  general  conception  of  the  cosmic  scheme  now- 
adays is  one  of  self-government  by  the  constituents  of  the 
universe,  by  the  inherent  nature  of  things,  not  by  any  trans- 
cendent God.  We  believe  now,  say  our  opponents,  in  the 
inevitable  working  out  of  the  inherent  nature  of  things, 
without  any  external  government  by  a  Dctis  ex  machind, 
or  any  kind  of  outside  interference  or  control  whatever. 
The  Cosmos,  they  tell  us,  if  it  can  be  said  to  be  governed  at 
all,  is  self -governed.  It  is  ordered  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  component  parts,  by  the  properties  of  its  constituent 
elements,  and  by  the  inevitable  behaviour  of  the  various 
modes  of  energy  in  relation  with  each  other. 

When  man  knew  of  the  existence  of  only  6,000  stars, 
which  were  regarded  by  Bible  writers  as  being  "  lesser  lights 
to  rule  the  night  "  (a  kind  of  system  of  small  lanterns 
suspended  in  the  solid  blue  dome  of  heaven,  which  formed 
the  ceiling  of  our  world  and  the  floor  of  the  abode  of  God), 
in  those  days  men  inevitably  had  a  very  different  conception 
c  ■  the  greatness  of  the  God  whom  they  had  created  from  the 
conception  which  they  must  necessarily  have  now,  when 
they  regard  Him  as  the  Creator  of  the  4,000,000,000  solar 
systems  which  are  now  known  to,  and  which  have  been 
mapped  out  by,  astronomers. 

It  is  also  said  that  it  is  absurd  to  regard  Jesus  Christ  as 
being  God — if  God  be  the  Creator  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  solar  systems  millions  of  yedss  ago.  Before  the  telescope 
had  been  invented,  the  task  was  not  at  all  easy  ;  but  now 
it  is  quite  impossible ;    that  is  the  contention.     Jesus  of 
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Nazareth,  we  are  told,  if  He  ever  existed,  lived  and  died  as  a 
Jewish  working  man,  within  a  period  of  less  than  half  a 
century,  and  in  a  despised  part  of  the  world,  in  a  district  no 
larger  than  Wales,  a  province  which  formed  but  a  small  and 
insignificant  part  of  the  great  Roman  Empire.  We  are 
told  that  the  whole  world,  our  entire  earth,  is  now  known  to 
be  but  one  of  the  minor  planets,  which  was  thrown  off  by 
our  sun.  Also  that  our  sun  is  but  one  of  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  other  suns,  which  we  have  photographed  and 
mapped  out,  and  which  form,  perhaps,  but  an  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  total  universe. 

It  is  objected,  in  short,  that  the  theist's  ideas  about  God, 
and  especially  those  of  the  Christian  theist,  are  anthropo- 
morphic, in  other  words,  that  they  picture  God  as  being 
like  a  man  :  which  means  that  man  projects  a  shadow  of 
himself  upon  the  black  veil  which  covers  the  unknown 
and  then  calls  that  magnified  shadow  of  himself  God. 
The  Cosmos  is  not  anthropocentric,  whatever  else  it  may  be. 

A  Reply  to  the  Above-mentioned  Arguments 

First,  with  regard  to  the  contention  that  the  Cosmos 
has  no  Governor,  but  is  self -governed  :  As  we  have  had 
occasion  to  remark  before,  to  imagine  that  a  single  system 
which  is  instinct  with  order  can  be  produced  by  anything 
less  than  a  Single  Orderly  Mind  and  Will,  is  irrational.  The 
order  observable  in  the  letters,  in  the  lines,  and  in  the  spaces 
on  this  page,  and  the  coherence  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  it, 
necessitate  the  belief  in  the  agency  of  mind.  To  believe 
that — by  any  process  whatever — an  orderly  Cosmos  can 
result  from  the  unordered  interplay  of  myriads  of  different 
unintelligent  atoms,  is  as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  that 
atoms  of  lead,  of  ink  and  of  paper,  moved  by  mere  physical 
energy,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  nature  of  this  page. 

It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  government,  whether 
republican,  or  socialist,  or  autocratic,  can  be  initiated  or 
carried  on  without  mind.  There  cannot  possibly  be  an 
orderly  Cosmos  without  some  kind  of  cosmic  government ; 
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and  government  of  any  kind  necessitates  some  kind  of  gov- 
erning mind.  Cosmic  government,  therefore,  implies  either 
one  Great  Cosmic  Mind  or  else  the  united  and  harmonious 
action  of  many  smaller  minds  to  produce  the  single  cosmic 
effect.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  human  mind  does  not 
govern  the  universe,  therefore  some  other  Mind  or  minds 
must  rule  it.  It  is  very  much  easier  to  believe  that  the 
Uniform  Cosmic  System  is  the  effect  of  a  single  mind  than 
of  many  minds. 

To  suppose  that  all  things  unite  to  form  a  single  Cosmos, 
a  Universe,  without  the  potent  agency  of  some  one  Unitary 
Being,  seems  to  me  to  imply  considerable  lack  of  intelligence, 
or  else  great  credulity  and  superstition — more,  a  great  deal, 
than  I  can  conjure  up. 

What  kind  of  a  Being  must  the  Cosmic  Governor  be  ?  The 
attributes  which  reason  demands  that  we  ascribe  to  the 
Great  Cause  and  Governor  of  the  Universe,  in  order  to 
account  for  the  coherent  nature  of  the  cosmic  effect  which 
we  perceive,  are  all  of  them  attributes  of  what  we  call  Per- 
sonality. Personality  is  the  highest  thing  that  we  know, 
and  it  is  the  one  thing  that  we  know  directly,  immediately, 
and  from  within,  as  well  as  from  without.  All  human 
Personality  is  incomplete,  and  what  we  know  of  Personality 
is  but  a  very  small  part  of  what  Personality  may  mean. 
But,  by  analogy,  we  can  guess  at  something  of  what  a 
complete  Personality  must  be.  The  Great  First  Cause  must 
at  least  be  what  we  call  personal,  that  is  to  say,  He  cannot 
be  inorganic,  lifeless,  or  in  any  respect  or  degree  less  than 
what  we  are. 

To  assert  that  all  the  myriads  of  different  things  in  the 
universe  are  merely  governed  by  their  own  inherent  nature 
is  to  ignore  the  chief  point  at  issue,  viz.,  as  to  how  and  whence 
each  and  all  of  them  derived  their  nature,  and  how,  differing 
as  they  do,  they  form  but  a  single  universe.  For  instance,  to 
say  that  water  freezes  on  the  surface  and  not  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  and  lakes  "  because  it  does,"  or  because  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  water  to  freeze  at  the  top,  is  no  explanation  at 
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all  of  why  water  does  not  do  the  very  opposite.  Everything* 
expands  and  tends  to  float  in  proportion  as  it  is  heated,  and 
contracts  and  tends  to  sink  in  proportion  as  it  is  cooled. 
Water  is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  until  its  temperature 
approaches  freezing-point  :  it  then  reverses  the  rule,  and  as 
it  gets  colder  expands  and  floats.  Ice,  therefore,  forms  on 
the  surface,  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  Were  it  not  for 
this  fact,  ponds  and  lakes  would  become  solid  masses  of  ice, 
and  in  the  spring  and  summer  they  would  thaw  very  slowly, 
because  the  warmer  water  would  remain  on  the  surface. 

Further,  to  say  that  every  individual  thing  is  governed  by 
its  own  nature  no  more  explains  the  fact  that  everything 
in  the  Universe  unites  to  form  a  single  coherent  Cosmos, 
than  the  statement  that  each  electron  or  atom  of  an  organism 
is  governed  by  the  inherent  nature  of  each  of  its  constituent 
electrons  or  atoms,  explains  the  unitary  action  of  the  organism 
regarded  as  an  harmonious  whole.  To  assert  that  the  orderly 
Cosmos  is  governed  by  its  myriad  different  constituents 
is  on  a  par  with  asserting  that  my  body  and  its  countless 
different  actions  is  governed  by  the  nature  of  its  constituent 
atoms.  Each  of  the  many  actions  of  my  body  unite  to 
serve  a  common  end  or  purpose,  viz.,  the  well-being  of  my 
organism,  as  an  organic  whole.  It  is  unreasonable  to  say 
that  my  body  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  atoms,  and  that 
my  body  is  governed,  not  by  any  guiding,  psychic  "  me," 
but  merely  by  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  myriads 
of  different  component  atoms  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  carbon, 
etc.,  which  constitute  my  embodiment,  and  by  the  many 
units  of  force  which  I  transform  and  utilize  to  serve  specific 
ends. 

Frequently  people  contend  that  the  Universe  is  governed, 
not  by  any  God,  nor  by  the  rr  ^riads  of  constituent  atoms 
of  the  Cosmos,  but  by  Natu  .  Law,  But,  as  Huxley 
pointed  out,  natural  laws  are  merely  our  human  and  sub- 
jective generalizations  with  regard  to  what  takes  place  in 
objective  nature.  We  create  our  generalizations,  and  as  our 
*  Stretched  indiarubber  is  the  only  exception. 
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knowledge  increases  we  change  our  natural  laws  to  explain 
nature's  uniformities.  As  Huxley  said,  the  laws  of  nature 
do  not  exist  outside  mind.  These  laws  are  not  objective  ; 
they  do  not  exist  in  the  material  sphere :  they  exist  only  in 
our  minds.  To  say  that  natural  laws  govern  physical 
happenings  is  to  assert  that  it  is  our  human  generalizations 
and  classifications  with  regard  to  physical  events  which 
govern  these  events.  This  is  a  conception  which  is  too 
anthropocentric  and  anthropomorphic  for  any  intelligent 
person  to  adopt.  It  is  utterly  absurd  to  assert  that  gravita- 
tion did  not  exist  until  we  classified  the  phenomena  of 
attraction  which  we  generalized  under  the  conception  of 
gravitation,  and  that  our  generalization  keeps  the  stars  in 
their  courses. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  what  is  meant  by  nature 
being  governed  by  law  is  that  it  is  governed  by  those  objec- 
tive uniformities  which  we  interpret  subjectively  as  laws. 
But  to  assert  that  nature  is  governed,  not  by  any  God,  nor 
by  our  subjective  natural  laws,  but  by  the  objective  uni- 
formities of  nature,  is  like  saying  that  an  army  is  governed, 
not  by  the  minds  of  its  commander-in-chief,  nor  by  its 
officers,  but  by  its  government.  The  real  question  is  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  government  ? 

The  uniformities  observable  in  the  actions  of  a  well- 
disciplined  army  necessitate  the  belief  in  a  cause  for  the 
uniformities.  These  uniformities  do  not  account  for  them- 
selves, nor  does  their  existence  disprove  the  agency  of  the 
officers,  but  the  contrary.  The  same  applies  to  Cosmic 
Government. 

Let  us  now  deal  more  specifically  with  the  charge  of 
anthropomorphism  which  is  levelled  at  theology.  To  raise 
the  objection  that  man's  ideas  about  God  have  grown  and 
evolved  is  to  forget  that  man's  ideas  about  everything 
inevitably  grow,  develop,  and  change.  If  theology  is  to  be 
discredited  for  this  reason,  all  other  human  knowledge 
must  also  be  discredited  for  the  same  reason.  Individuals, 
from  infancy  onwards,  and  races  of  men  from  their  infancy 
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onwards,  can  acquire  knowledge  only  in  one  way,  and  that 
is  step  by  step  and  by  a  process  of  development.  If  it  be 
a  fact  that  God  cannot  possibly  exist,  objectively,  because 
man's  ideas  about  Him  have  developed,  then,  on  the  same 
ground,  nothing  at  all  can  exist,  objectively,  because  man's 
ideas  about  everything  have  developed.  The  fact  that  our 
ideas  about  everything  grow  and  expand  does  not  in  the  least 
alter  the  real  nature  of  the  objective  things  about  which  we 
think  progressively,  and  about  which  we  have  growing 
conceptions.  For  instance,  man's  evolving  conceptions  of 
the  nature  of  matter  have  not  created  matter,  nor  has  the 
development  of  astronomy  in  any  way  changed  the  objec- 
tive nature  of  the  stars,  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Matter 
remains  what  it  is  and  what  it  has  always  been,  however 
frequently  and  however  radically  we  may  change  our  ideas 
about  it,  in  the  process  of  our  progressive  grasp  of  the  facts 
with  regard  to  it. 

If  matter  had  no  objective  existence,  then  our  ideas  about 
matter  would  tend  to  remain  stationary,  and,  similarly,  if 
God  did  not  exist,  objectively,  or  if  man  enjoyed  no  genuine 
relationship  with  Him,  then  theology  would  probably 
stagnate.  The  fact  that  man's  ideas  about  every  objective 
thing  develop  from  the  lower  to  the  higher,  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex,  shows,  not  that  man's  ideas  are  therefore 
worthless,  but  quite  the  contrary,  namely,  that  human 
conceptions  are  of  ever  increasing  worth.  The  reason  that 
our  theological  conceptions  change  is  that  religious  know- 
ledge is  a  reality,  a  slowly  growing  approximation  to  the 
actual  facts. 

Our  theology  consists  of  our  ideas  about  a  Great  Reality 
which  inevitably  greatly  transcends  all  human  capacity 
adequately  to  understand  it — or  rather  Him^ — but  it  by  no 
means  follows  from  this  that  theology,  because  inadequate, 
is  therefore  utterly  worthless.  If  we  cannot  know  every- 
thing about  God,  nor  even  know  anything  about  Him  ade- 
quately, it  by  no  means  follows,  either  that  we  should  not 
strive  to  know  as  much  as  we  possibly  can  about  Him  or 
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that  our  efforts  will  be  entirely  futile.  The  new-born  infant 
cannot  either  adequately  or  accurately  know  its  parents, 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  begin  to  make  the 
most  of  what  capacity  it  may  already  possess  in  that 
direction. 

People  who  complain  that  all  man's  theology  is  anthro- 
pomorphic, i.e.,  expressed  in  human  terms,  forget  that 
every  other  department  of  human  knowledge  is  also  anthro- 
pomorphic and  is  expressed  in  terms  of  human  thought. 
Man's  ideas  always  are  and  must  inevitably  be  man's  ideas, 
from  whatever  source  he  derives  them.  H  any  department 
of  knowledge  were  expressed  in  terms  other  than  those  of 
human  ideas,  it  would  be  unintelligible  to  man,  and  would 
therefore  be  useless  to  him.  It  is  no  valid  objection  to  my 
dog's  ideas  about  me  that  its  ideas  about  me  are  canine  : 
nor  can  the  utility  of  infant  schools  be  disproved  by  asserting 
that  infants  can  only  have  infantile  ideas.  The  same 
principle  applies  all  the  way  up  the  educational  scale. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  true  that  finite  man  cannot  wholly 
comprehend  God,  but  neither  can  we  wholly  understand 
life,  nor  even  matter,  nor,  indeed,  anything  else  that  is 
objective.  But  the  fact  that  physics,  and  biology,  and 
psychology,  and  theology,  are  imperfect  and  inadequate 
sciences,  is  no  reason  at  all  why  any  one  of  these  sciences 
should  be  despised  or  regarded  as  utterly  worthless.  It 
does  not  follow,  from  the  inevitable  limitations  of  human 
knowledge — in  any  and  in  every  department— that  all  our 
knowledge  in  these  different  departments  is,  therefore, 
wholly  valueless. 

Theology  is  accused  of  being  anthropomorphic  ;  but,  as  I 
have  said,  all  human  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  human, 
and  therefore  anthropomorphic,  for  this  reason  : — 

Whatever  be  (i)  the  object  of  thought — that  is  to  say, 
whatever  be  the  thing  which  is  thought  about — the  nature  of 
(2)  the  thinking  subject  must  inevitably  colour,  and  must 
even  colour  profoundly,  every  one  of  the  latter's  conceptions 
of  the  former,     "  The  eye  only  sees  that  which  it  brings 
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with  it  the  power  to  see,"  but  we  really  do  see  by  means  of 
the  eye.  As  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  or 
percipient  grow,  so  too  do  the  subject's  conceptions  of  objec- 
tive things.  If  we  can  never  know,  perfectly,  what  any 
object  may  be  in  itself — apart  from  its  effects  upon  the 
thinking  subject  which  perceives  and  estimates  it — we  can 
at  least  know  a  good  deal  about  how  objective  things  mani- 
fest themselves  to  us.  It  is  precisely  this,  namely,  what 
things  are  to  us,  which  it  most  concerns  us  to  know.  Let 
me  repeat,  all  human  conceptions,  without  exception,  are 
born  of  the  mutual  relationship  between  two  factors,  viz., 
both  {a)  the  subject,  or  percipient,  and  also  (6)  the  object 
which  is  perceived.  The  nature  of  both  of  these  inevitably 
condition  the  conclusions  which  are  arrived  at  by  the  former 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  therefore  all  human  knowledge 
is  human,  that  is  to  say,  anthropomorphic. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  myself  thus  sjmply,  I 
would  say  :  The  writer  of  this  book  is  what  he  is  in  him- 
self. The  reader  may,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  intelligence, 
form,  if  he  desire  to  do  so,  some  knowledge  of  the  author  by 
studying  his  books.  Further,  the  author  may,  by  means  of 
personal  intercourse,  reveal  himself  to  some  readers.  But  no 
second  person  can  adequately  know  him — as  he  is  in  himself. 
The  author  may  reveal  himself,  to  some  extent,  to  those  who 
desire  such  a  revelation  and  who  possess  the  necessary 
spiritual  affinity  to  receive  the  revelation,  but — insignificant 
though  his  personality  is — he  cannot  reveal  to  others  all 
that  he  is  in  himself.  In  proportion  as  the  readers  of  this 
book  differ  from  each  other,  their  conceptions  will  inevitably 
differ  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  man  that  they  suppose  the 
author  to  be.  But  the  undoubted  facts  above  mentioned 
do  not  render  it  any  the  less  true  that  (i)  I  exist,  (2)  that  I 
am  what  I  am,  and  (3)  that  much  may  be  known  about  me  by 
anyone,  should  he  be  sufficiently  interested  in  my  character 
to  give  attention  to  the  matter. 

It  is  often  said  that  all  theology  is  vitiated  by  the  differences 
of  opinion  amongst  theologians.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  with 
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regard  to  fundamentals,  theologians  are  pretty  generally 
agreed.  Theological  orthodoxy  (that  is  to  say,  the  best 
opinions  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject)  is  a  fairly 
coherent  system  of  ideas,  a  system  which  results  from  the 
co-operation  of  scholars  of  all  denominations.  But  if  there 
were  far  less  agreement  amongst  theologians  than  there  is, 
it  would  not  be  very  surprising,  because  the  object  dealt 
with  by  theology,  namely,  God,  is  infinite,  and  we  are 
but  finite. 

Neither  a  thought  nor  an  organism  is  any  the  worse  for 
having  evolved.  A  conception,  or  an  organism,  is  what 
it  now  is,  or  even  what  it  will  become  when  it  has  finished 
growing,  rather  than  what  it  was  at  its  commencement.  H 
a  conception  be  accurate  it  cannot  be  discredited  by  tracing 
its  pedigree  back  to  a  humble  origin.  H  theology  is  to  be 
discredited  on  the  ground  that  it  has  developed  and  changed, 
every  other  department  of  thought  must  also  be  discredited 
on  the  same  ground,  and  this  means  intellectual  suicide. 
Modern  astronomy  was  once  ancient  astrology,  but  that 
fact  is  not  sufficient  to  discredit  modern  astronomy.  Chem- 
istry was  once  alchemy,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  modern 
chemistry  should  be  despised.  Modern  medicine  and 
surgery  have  evolved  out  of  the  stage  at  which  they  con- 
sisted largely  of  magic  and  incantations.  Similarly,  our 
greatest  thinkers  were  once  new-bom  infants,  but  one  can- 
not refute  their  most  recent  arguments  by  saying  that  the 
day  after  they  were  born  these  men  had  very  inadequate 
ideas. 

Each  individual  infant  is  conscious  of  many  different  kinds 
of  perceptions,  about  which  he  thinks  and  about  which  his 
ideas  evolve  year  by  year,  until  he  reaches  the  zenith  of  his 
mental  and  spiritual  development.  The  same  has  been  the 
case  with  mankind  as  a  whole  and  with  each  particular  race 
of  men.  Not  only  the  conceptions  of  individuals  inevitably 
develop,  from  their  infancy  to  their  prime,  but  the  ideas  of 
nations  also  evolve  from  the  infancy  of  each  nation  to  its 
adolescence,  and  from  its  adolescence  to  its  prime.    This  is 
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true,  as  our  opponents  are  so  fond  of  pointing  out,  with 
regard  to  mankind's  conceptions  about  God,  but  it  is  also 
true  of  all  human  conceptions  about  ever3rthing,  including 
man's  ideas  about  matter  and  energy.  Year  by  year,  cen- 
tury after  century,  millennium  after  millennium,  men's  con- 
ceptions of  everything  (including  those  conceptions  which 
are  classed  as  theological)  have  grown  and  have  developed 
with  man's  continued  study  and  reflection  and  with  his 
growing  capacity  to  conceive  ideas.  Speaking  generally, 
the  mind  of  the  race,  from  savagery  to  early  civilization, 
and  from  primitive  civilization  to  its  prime,  has  undoubtedly 
developed.  But  nations  fall  as  well  as  rise  :  they  devolve 
as  weU  as  evolve  :  they  gradually  reach  their  prime,  and 
they  then  begin  to  degenerate. 

It  can  hardly  be  contended  that  during  the  last  few 
millennia  the  human  mind  has  gone  on  developing,  century 
by  century,  beyond  the  level  of  the  mind  of  Homer, 
or  of  Plato,  or  of  Aristotle,  or  of  St.  Paul,  or  of  a  score  of 
others.  Never  once,  either  before  His  day  or  since,  have  we 
seen  or  heard  of  such  a  supreme  spiritual  genius,  so  divine  a 
personality,  as  Jesus  Christ.     He  is  essentially  the  Son  of  God. 

Some  individuals,  and  some  races,  are  endowed  with 
abnormal  capacity  in  some  one  direction.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  individual  to  specialize.  It  is  also  necessary,  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  that  nations  should  also  specialize.  And 
under  the  providence  of  God  they  have  specialized.  Let  us 
consider  this  fact  in  connexion  with  the  principle  above 
mentioned  of  the  gradual  development  of  races  (and  of 
individuals)  up  to  their  prime. 

The  Greeks,  when  at  length  they  reached  the  zenith  of  their 
development,  produced  art  and  philosophy  of  so  high  a 
degree  of  perfection  that  it  will  always  be  supreme.  Human- 
ity, as  a  whole,  will  ever  be  enriched  by  the  classical  output 
of  the  Greek  genius  when  it  was  at  its  prime. 

The  Romans  also,  when  they  reached  the  supreme  height 
of  their  development,  evolved  a  scheme  of  government  and 
produced  a  form  of  empire  and  a  system  of  laws  which  have 
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ever  since  been  the  models  for  the  highest  and  most  pro- 
gressive of  other  races. 

The  Jews,  when  at  their  prime,  were  also  supreme,  in  the 
matter  of  God-consciousness.  We  have  a  record,  in  the 
spiritual  history  of  Israel,  of  the  process  of  development  of 
God-consciousness  in  the  race  which  was  supreme  in  that 
respect.  The  human  race  will  ever  be  enriched  by  the 
classical  literature  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  Jews 
which  we  call  the  Bible. 

No  one  is  qualified  to  speak  with  authority  about  religion 
unless  he  is  adequately  acquainted  with  religion.  And 
religion  can  only  be  really  known  by  experience.  It  is 
necessary  for  those  whose  personal  religious  experience  is  but 
commonplace,  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the  best  religious 
experience  of  others  who  were  more  richly  endowed,  as,  for 
instance,  about  that  of  Israel  at  its  prime,  in  order  to  know 
what  religion  really  is  at  its  best. 

The  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  Bible  points  forward  to 
Christ.  The  whole  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Bible  points 
back  to  Him.  So,  too,  does  all  subsequent  Christian  experi- 
ence. St.  Paul  expressed  the  central  experience  of  all 
Christendom  for  nearly  two  thousand  years  when  he  said  : 
"  For  me  to  live  is  Christ." 

Since  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  closed,  no  race  has 
touched  the  high-water  mark  which  was  reached  by  the 
apostles  ;  still  less  has  any  individual  approached  anywhere 
near  to  "  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ." 

As  I  have  said,  it  is  argued  that  instead  of  God  making 
man  in  His  own  divine  image,  man  makes  God  in  his  own 
human  image,  and  that  all  theology  is  anthropomorphic, 
that  is  to  say,  that  it  invariably  pictures  God  as  being  like 
man.  But  the  department  of  thought  which  we  denominate 
theology  is  in  the  same  position  as  is  every  other  depart- 
ment of  human  thought,  in  this  respect,  that  all  hmian 
thought  is,  and  must  he,  human  thought.  Similarly,  all 
infantile  ideas  are  infantile,  all  canine  ideas  are  canine,  and 
all  feline  conceptions  are  feline,  but  this  is  not  the  same  as 
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saying  that  they  are  useless.  All  human  ideas  are,  of 
course,  human  ideas,  and  our  conceptions  of  everything  are 
necessarily  our  conceptions.  Even  when  revealed  from 
above,  as  soon  as  any  idea  is  grasped  by  the  human  mind 
it  becomes  a  human  idea,  and  in  process  of  being  absorbed  by 
the  human  mind  it  is  coloured  and  limited  by  the  capacity 
of  the  particular  individual  who  embraces  it. 

We  see  all  things  as  they  appear  to  us,  as  men,  to  be,  rather 
than  as  what  they  may  appear  to  be  to  other  beings  who 
are  not  men.  This  is  not  only  absolutely  inevitable,  but 
it  is  also  very  necessary  for  us,  because  it  is  our  point  of 
view  which  is  of  supreme  importance  to  us.  What  it  most 
concerns  us  to  know  about  anything  is  the  way  in  which  it 
affects  us,  as  human  beings.  If  into  our  human  conceptions 
other — non-human  conceptions — were  to  enter  without 
transformation,  they  would  not  blend  with  our  other  con- 
ceptions into  a  single  coherent  whole.  What  we  need  in  the 
case  of  intellectual  food,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  food,  is  to 
digest  it,  transform  it,  and  build  it  up  into  a  part  of  our 
human  self.  In  order  to  do  so  with  non-human  ideas,  they 
would  have  to  become,  in  the  process,  human  conceptions, 
i.e.,  ideas  conceived  in  terms  of  human  thought,  and  they 
would,  therefore,  become  anthropomorphic. 

It  is  argued  that,  whatever  the  ultimate  nature  of  God 
may  be.  He  cannot  possibly  be  in  the  least  like  a  finite  man, 
and  that,  therefore,  we  must  not  so  regard  Him.  But  are 
we,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  He  resembles  something 
inhuman  or  less  than  man  ?  That  is  the  real  point  at  issue. 
If  we,  who  are  but  human,  think  about  the  Great  First  Cause 
at  all,  we  must  inevitably  conceive  of  Him  in  terms  of  our 
human  conceptions — extended,  however,  in  imagination,  to 
infinity.  As  I  say,  the  real  alternative  is  either  thinking  of 
the  Author  of  our  being  in  terms  of  the  very  highest  that  man 
can  conceive  or  else  in  terms  which  are  less  exalted,  such  as 
conceptions  of  impersonality,  unintelligence,  inorganic,  etc. 
— i.e.,  in  terms  of  what  we  know  only  indirectly.  There  is 
no  third  alternative  except  not  to  think  about  God  at  all. 
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Our  contention  is  that  God  made  man  in  His  own  image 
to  a  greater  extent  than  He  made  anything  which  is  below 
the  human  level,  li  God  bears  no  resemblance  to  man,  He 
certainly  bears  less  resemblance  to  animals,  and  still  less  to 
inorganic  things.  He  must  be  more  like  man  than  He  is  like 
anything  else  among  the  created  things  that  are  known  to  us. 

The  Great  Cause  of  all  things  must  be  adequate  to  produce 
the  total  effect,  including  man.  Further,  our  highest  con- 
ceptions of  the  Infinite  Cause  of  all  things  are  likely  to  be 
much  more  adequate  than  are  our  lower  conceptions  of  what 
must  greatly  transcend  all  human  conceptions.  The  highest 
thing  that  we  know  is  Personality,  and  Personality  is  the 
only  thing  that  we  know  from  the  inside.  Further,  Per- 
sonality is  the  goal  of  the  Creative  process  upon  our  planet. 
We  know  our  own  psychic  nature  directly ;  and  we  know 
nothing  higher,  except  the  Cause  and  Governor  of  the  Cos- 
mos, Whom  the  Saint  knows  more  directly  than  he  knows 
matter.  We  realize  that  the  Great  First  Cause  must  at  least 
be  adequate  to  produce  the  effect  which  we  term  Personality. 
Even  Herbert  Spencer  said  that  it  is  not  a  question  between 
Personality  and  something  less  than  what  we  mean  by 
Personality,  but  that  it  is  a  question  between  what  we 
mean  by  Personahty  and  something  far  transcending  our 
comprehension  of  Personality.  This  is  true,  but  our  ideas 
must  in  any  case  be  human  ideas  and  therefore  anthropo- 
morphic. 

But  let  us  inquire  whether  a  man  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  any  sense  or  degree  made  in  the  image  of  God.  We  will 
first  consider  what  man's  nature  is  ;  and  we  will  then  inquire 
whether  reason  compels  us  to  believe  that  God  is  in  any 
sense,  or  in  any  degree,  similar,  in  nature,  to  man. 

The  complex  human  being  may,  by  a  process  of  mental 
abstraction,  be  analysed  into  : — 

(i)  Intellect,  (2)  will,  (3)  affection,  (4)  conscience,  (5)  aesthe- 
tic sense,  (6)  mathematical  faculty,  and  (7)  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  all,  religious  instinct  :  his  instinct  to 
establish  harmonious  relations  with  the  Author  of  his  being. 
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If  man  be  made  in  the  image  of  God,  if  man  be  indeed  a 
"dim  image  of  Greatness  Absolute,"  then  God  must  possess 
—but  must,  of  course,  possess  in  an  infinite  degree — those 
characteristics  which  we  term  intellect,  will,  affection,  con- 
science, love  for  and  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  the 
mathematical  faculty,  and  so  forth.  Or,  to  express  the 
same  idea  in  a  different  way,  if  man  be  "  made  in  the  image 
of  God,"  God's  nature  must  include  and  transcend  what  we 
find  in  man.  Are  we,  then,  to  suppose  that  God  does  possess, 
in  a  supreme  degree,  what  we  term  intellect,  will,  love,  con- 
science, the  artistic  sense,  the  mathematical  faculty,  and  a 
desire  to  establish  friendly  relations  with  man  ?  Or  are  we 
to  suppose  that  man,  the  effect,  possesses  many  character- 
istics which  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  the  Great 
First  Cause  of  man  ?  And  if  God  does  possess  the  above- 
mentioned  attributes,  is  there  any  resemblance  whatever 
between  these,  as  they  exist  in  God  and  as  we  find  them  in 
finite  man  ?  This  is  a  supremely  important  question, 
because  religion  depends  upon  the  answer  to  it,  and  if  there 
be  any  data  for  forming  an  opinion,  we  should  make  the 
very  most  of  them. 

(i)  One  of  the  fundamental  postulates  of  all  human 
thought,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  the  universe  in  itself  is 
coherent  and  intelligible.  Another  postulate  is  that  we  can 
gradually  understand  more  and  more  about  the  cosmic 
system.  If  the  Cosmos  were  not  an  intelligible  whole  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  for  us  to  try  to  understand  it,  to 
evolve  natural  science  and  to  form  a  philosophy.  Further, 
if  the  universe  were  not  an  intelligible  and  coherent  Cosmos, 
we  could  not  know  anything  about  any  of  its  constituent 
parts.  Science,  for  instance,  would  be  impossible,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  try  and  work  out  natural  laws.  But 
the  human  mind  instinctively  feels,  and  it  feels  very  strongly, 
that  the  Universe  is  ultimately  intelligible,  and  that  it  is 
largely  intelligible  to  the  mind  of  man.  We  are  sure  that 
what  remains  as  yet  unintelligible  to  us  is,  in  itself,  capable 
of  being  understood.     This  conviction  works.     It  is  justified 
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in  the  sequel.  The  more  we  study  the  Cosmos  the  better 
we  understand  it. 

The  cause  of  an  intelhgible  Cosmos  must  be  intelhgent : 
intelhgibihty  results  from  the  activity  of  intelligence  : 
intelligibility  cannot  be  produced  by  that  which  is  non- 
intelligent. 

li  it  be  maintained  that  the  Creative  Cause  of  the  universe 
is  wholly  unlike  man,  I  ask  : — 

(a)  How  is  it  that  the  effect  produced  by  the  Great  Cause 
is  so  intelligible  to  the  human  mind  that  the  more  deeply  we 
study  the  Cosmos  the  more  we  understand  the  method  of 
its  cosmic  order  and  system  ?  Let  me  illustrate  the 
general  principle  to  which  I  refer  : — 

Any  inscription  made  by  man,  however  ancient  it  may  be, 
may  ultimately  be  understood  and  translated  by  man,  even 
though  many  centuries  may  have  elapsed  since  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed  has  been  dead  and  wholly  forgotten  ; 
but  no  amount  of  patient  study  can  ever  render  intelligible 
the  random  marks  made  by  an  idiot,  or  by  a  madman  when 
in  a  frenzy  and  devoid  of  intelhgence.  If  thought  was  not 
originally  expressed  in  the  ink  marks  or  scratches,  thought 
cannot  afterwards  be  correctly  read  out  of  the  marks,  how- 
ever much  study  be  devoted  to  them.  Intelligibility  in  the 
effect  displays  intelligence  in  the  cause. 

Nature  is  obviously  "  visible  thought  "  :  the  material 
Universe  is  certainly  "  matter  mixed  with  brains  "  :  the 
Cosmos  is  undoubtedly  embodied  conceptions.  In  short, 
nature  is  intelligible,  and  it  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
intelligible  to  the  human  mind.  Therefore,  the  Cause  of 
Nature  must  at  least  be  intelligent,  and  must  possess  some- 
what the  same  kind  of  intelligence  as  man.  If  God  be  intelli- 
gent, and  if  we  can  trace  some  of  His  thoughts,  then 
man  dimly  resembles  God  in  this  respect,  that  man  is  intelli- 
gent and  possesses  at  least  that  amount  of  intellectual 
sympathy  with  the  Cause  of  nature  as  to  be  able  to  follow 
some  of  the  ideas  expressed  in  nature. 

{h)  If  the  Ultimate  Reality,  or  Causative  Agent,  be  not 
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intelligent,  how  could  He  produce  (by  any  process)  intelligent 
human  beings  ?  How  can  intelligence  emerge  out  of  non- 
intelligence  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  man,  the 
effect,  transcends  and  is  superior  in  the  matter  of  intelli- 
gence to  the  Cause  which  produced  him  ?  One  might  as 
well  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  have  more  intelligence 
displayed  in  this  page  than  the  writer  of  this  page  possesses. 
The  less  cannot  produce  the  greater.  ^ 

(a)  Intelligence  exists  in  man. 

(&)  Our  intelligence  can  in  some  measure  understand  the 
nature  of  the  cosmic  system.     There  must,  therefore,  be  : — 

(c)  Some  measure  of  similarity  between  the  human  intel- 
lect and  the  Cause  of  all  things,  Whom  we  call  God. 

(2)  Does  man  dimly  resemble  God  in  the  matter  of  self- 
determination,  or  will  power  ?  (See  chapter  xi.  on  "  Deter- 
minism.") 

The  cause  of  such  an  orderly,  uniform  and  permanent 
cosmic  system  must  not  only  possess  what,  in  its  finite  form, 
we  call  will,  but  must  also  possess  very  strong  will  indeed, 
because  there  is  far  more  perfect  and  unchanging  order 
observable  in  the  movement  of  the  mighty  stars,  and  of  the 
infinitesimal  atoms,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  best  drilled 
army  of  men,  or  in  the  best  managed  railway  system, 
or  in  any  other  fairly  orderly  effect  produced  by  the 
will  of  mankind.  If  the  Great  First  Cause  has  no  will, 
{a)  how  does  it  come  about  that  nature  is  so  absolutely 
orderly  and  so  completely  subject  to  uniformity  ? 

(&)  Further,  man  possesses  a  body  composed  of  myriads 
of  atoms  kept  together  by  a  unitary  psychic  self.  Whence 
comes  the  unitary  coherence  of  the  cosmic  system  :  why  is 
the  universe  a  unit  ?  Must  it  not  be  controlled  by  a  Unitary 
Being  who  unites  myriads  of  atoms  into  a  Universe  by 
virtue  of  will  ?  And  man's  ineradicable  tendency  to  form 
a  philosophy  of  all  existence  tends  to  show  that  he  resembles 

^  It  is  sometimes  said  that  one  cannot  argue  from  the  finite  to 
the  Infinite  ;  but,  being  finite,  we  must  either  argue  from  the  finite, 
or  not  argue  at  all. 
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to  some  extent  Him  Who  out  of  countless  atoms  makes  one 
Universe. 

(c)  If  God  have  no  will,  how  could  He  have  created  men 
who  possess,  in  so  considerable  a  degree,  the  power  to  will, 
or  self-determination.  Can  more  exist  in  the  effect  than 
pre-existed  in  its  cause  ?  Can  something  come  out  of 
nothing,  and  of  its  own  accord  ?  Can  the  higher  evolve  out 
of  the  lower  without  some  Cause  acting  upon  the  lower 
so  as  to  produce  ever  higher  resultants  out  of  Ihe  lower  ? 

(3)  According  to  those  who  are  best  qualifieo  by  personal 
experience,  by  personal  relationship  with  the  Author  of 
their  being,  to  express  an  opinion  upon  His  relationship  with 
them,  God  is  love.     If,  unlike  man,  God  had  no  affection  : — 

(a)  How  could  it  happen  that  those  who,  of  all  others, 
know  most  about  the  Author  of  their  being,  by  personal 
experience,  are  united  in  regarding  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  His  being,  as  judged  by  their  own  experience  of 
relationship  with  Him,  to  be  love  ? 

(&)  How  did  sacrifice  for  the  existence  of  others,  for 
instance,  the  parents'  love  of  offspring,  find  its  way  into 
the  scheme  of  Nature,  and  how  did  it  form  one  of  its  most 
universal  factors,  if  self-sacrificing  love  has  no  place  in  the 
Cause  of  nature  ?  How  could  an  unloving  Cause  produce, 
as  an  effect,  by  any  process  whatever,  loving  men  and 
women  ?  The  Cause  may  greatly  transcend  any  one  of  its 
effects,  but  there  cannot  be  anything  greater  in  an  effect 
than  existed  in  its  cause,  for  the  same  reason  that  a  part 
cannot  be  greater  than  the  whole. 

If  it  be  said  that  heroic  self-sacrifice  has  survival 
value,  and  has  been  developed  by  natural  selection,  I  reply 
(i)  that  love  must  have  been  first  produced  before  it  could 
be  selected  for  development  in  the  interests  of  survival. 
And  (2)  much  self-sacrifice  is  at  the  expense  of  the  survival 
of  the  martyr, 

(4)  Man,  the  effect,  cannot  be  superior  to  the  Cause  of 
human  nature  in  the  matter  of  moral  character.  God  is 
known,  in  normal  human  experience,  all  the  world  over,  as  a 
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Righteous  Judge  and  as  an  inspirer  of  goodness.  If  God  be 
without  a  conscience,  whence  comes  that  categorical  impera- 
tive in  the  Soul  of  man,  and  how  are  we  to  account  for  the 
permanent  persistence  in  the  soul  of  man  of  that  authori- 
tative "  voice  "  which  human  experience  in  all  ages  and 
everywhere  traces  to  the  Great  Permanent  First  Cause  ? 
How  can  mankind  possess  a  moral  sense  if  God  be  without 
such  a  sense  ?  Can  morality  emerge — by  any  process — 
out  of  the  non-moral  ?  Can  the  creature  be  a  decidedly 
ethical  being  and  the  Creator  be  non-moral  and  unethical  ? 

Those  who  know  most  about  the  moral  side  of  human 
nature,  because  they  have  habitually  paid  great  attention 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience,  and  because  they  have 
scrupulously  obeyed  and  have  systematically  cultivated 
that  moral  imperative  within  them,  ascribe  their  moral 
sense  to  a  Divine  origin.  Such  men  and  women  are  the 
best  judges  of  the  source  of  their  inspiration  and  of  the 
nature  of  man's  moral  sense,  and  these  people  who  have 
had  most  personal  experience  of  the  voice  of  conscience  are 
the  very  people  who  most  confidently  ascribe  its  dictates  to  a 
"  Power,  not  themselves,  which  makes  for  righteousness  "  : 
a  Power  Who  insists  upon  being  obeyed  :  a  Power  Who  is 
Himself  perfectly  Righteous.  The  best  people  feel  that 
their  moral  sense  and  their  loftiest  ideals  come  to  them  from 
a  source  other  than,  and  far  above,  the  Soul   of  man, 

(5)  The  uniform  loveliness  of  nature,  the  design  displayed, 
the  choice  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colours  on  the  butter- 
fly's wing,  for  instance,  is  a  characteristic  in  the  effect  pro- 
duced which  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  beauty  in  the  Cause  of  Nature.  Further,  as  we 
have  seen,  beauty  of  colour  does  not  really  exist,  either  as 
beauty  or  as  colour,  in  the  object  we  admire.  Objectively, 
colour  is  but  ether  vibrations,  it  is  merely  a  mode  of  motion. 
Colour  exists  subjectively  in  mind.  Beauty  is  unmeaning, 
except  it  be  perceived.  For  beauty  of  colour  to  be  origi- 
nated, a  producing  Mind  is  required.  For  its  appreciation 
also,  not  only  mind  is  required,  but  mind  of  an  aesthetic 
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type.  H  God  does  not  possess  an  aesthetic  sense,  how  does 
it  come  about  that  nature,  the  effect,  is  so  uniformly  beauti- 
ful ?  How  can  the  loveliness  of  the  butterfly's  wing  have 
a  cause  which  is  colour-blind,  or  non-aesthetic,  or  inartistic  ? 
And  if  we  be  not  made,  aesthetically,  in  God's  image,  how 
does  it  come  about  that  we  so  generally  appreciate  the 
beauty  in  nature  ? 

Whenever  we  find  beauty,  whether  in  art  or  in  nature, 
we  feel  that  spirit  is  communing  with  spirit  and,  by  means  of 
the  aesthetic  avenue  into  man's  soul,  is  conveying  ideas  and 
meaning. 

If  it  be  argued  that  butterflies  are  "  by  nature  "  very  artis- 
tic, and  that  it  is  they  themselves  that  have  carefully  chosen 
as  mates  those  which  were  the  most  pretty,  and  if  it  be  con- 
tended that  these  insects  have  thus  evolved  greater  beauties 
of  colouring  and  of  design  in  their  species,  I  reply  :  Before 
these  insects  could  select  greater  beauty  in  preference  to 
lesser  beauty  there  must  have  been  beauty  to  choose  from. 
Again,  in  order  for  beauty  to  develop  to  the  level  that  it  has 
reached,  on  any  particular  butterfly's  wing,  that  species 
must  have  developed  its  aesthetic  taste  at  least  up  to  that 
level.  This  is  an  absurd  supposition,  considering  the  eye 
and  the  brain  of  butterflies.  Further,  if  butterflies  have  an 
aesthetic  nature,  which  enables  them  to  choose  what  is 
beautiful,  they  must  have  received  this  capacity  by  some 
means  from  the  Great  First  Cause,  Who  must  first  have 
possessed  that  which  He  afterwards  passed  on. 

It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  lovely  designing  of  so 
many  butterflies'  wings  was  caused  by  the  artistic  nature 
and  capacity  of  butterflies.  Such  a  cause  is  wholly  inade- 
quate to  account  for  such  an  effect.  The  butterfly  has,  for 
instance,  a  multiple,  and  a  somewhat  microscopic,  eye  ;  also 
it  possesses  a  very  small  brain,  and  is  an  uninteUigent  insect. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  is  able  to  distinguish  one 
colour  from  another,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is 
indifferent  to  artistic  designing. 

(6)  Nature  is  crystallized  mathematics  :  everything  in 
nature  is  numerical.     Whence  came  the  numerical  feature 
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which  is  so  uniformly  manifested  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  great  effect,  if  it  did  not  come  from  the  Great  First  Cause 
Who  produced  and  Who  sustains  the  Cosmos,  and  Who  must, 
therefore.  Himself  possess  a  transcendent  mathematical 
faculty.  Man  also  possesses  this  faculty  :  and  he  is  in  that 
respect  "  made  in  the  image  of  "  the  Cause  of  the  Universe 
to  some  extent  at  least. 

(7)  One  of  the  best  tests  of  similarity  between  one  personal 
being  and  another  is  the  tendency  to  be  drawn  together  into 
friendship  and  love.  The  Chinaman  is  drawn  towards  other 
Chinese  rather  than  towards  Europeans  ;  the  Englishman 
is  drawn  towards  other  Englishmen  rather  than  towards 
Chinese.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  distinguishing 
features  of  man  is  his  religious  nature,  in  other  words,  his 
craving  for  friendly  personal  relationship  with  the  Author 
of  his  being.  This  fact  shows  that  man  is,  in  a  measure  at 
least,  "made  in  the  image  of  God." 

In  all  these  respects,  which  we  have  very  briefly  considered, 
man  is  surely  a  "  dim  image  of  Greatness  Absolute."  Human 
nature  reflects  the  Divine  Nature  somewhat  as  the  tiny 
dewdrop,  at  night,  reflects — in  a  dim  and  microscopic  way 
—the  m5n:iads  of  mighty  stars.  God  made  man,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  His  own  image  in  the  matter  of  intellect, 
will,  affection,  conscience,  love  of  beauty,  in  the  possession 
of  the   mathematical   faculty,  and   in  spiritual  affinity. 

When  a  man  of  some  intellectual  culture  produces  any 
intellectual  result,  when  he  embodies  in  some  material  form 
the  ideas  which  pre-existed  in  his  mind,  when,  for  instance, 
he  writes  a  book  on  higher  mathematics,  or  on  philosophy, 
or  on  astronomy,  each  reader  forms  a  different  estimate  of 
his  production.  Some  people  understand  and  appreciate 
his  work  more  than  others  do.  Those  who  most  fully  enter 
into  the  author's  thoughts  and  who  follow  his  mathematical 
arguments,  or  his  philosophical  or  astronomical  theory,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  most  closely,  and  who  appreciate  his 
work  most,  do  so  because  they  are  the  people  whose  type  of 
mind  most  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  author.     Like  sees  like. 
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Similarity  begets  sympathy  and  comprehension.  There- 
fore, in  the  process  of  classifying  the  individual  readers  of  any 
book,  a  very  useful  way  of  finding  out  which  of  the  readers 
most  nearly  resemble  the  author  would  be  to  find  out  how 
far  each  sympathizes  with,  and  enters  into,  the  thoughts  of 
the  mathematician,  of  the  philosopher,  of  the  astronomer, 
or  whatever  the  author  may  be.  By  this  criterion  we  could 
discover  how  far  each  is  of  a  mathematical,  a  philosophical, 
or  a  scientific  type  of  mind.  In  other  words,  we  could 
judge  in  this  way  how  far  the  mind  of  each  student  is 
"  made  in  the  image  of  "  the  author's  mind. 

Or  again,  if  a  mixed  crowd  of  people  be  taken  to  an 
Inventions  exhibition,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  see,  when 
one  observes  them  face  to  face  with  the  inventions  which 
are  on  show  there,  which  members  of  the  crowd  are  more 
nearly  "  made  in  the  image  of  "  the  various  inventors  whose 
exhibits  the  crowd  is  investigating.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
discover  which  of  all  the  visitors  are  most  interested  in  the 
different  kinds  of  mechanism,  and  to  see  which  of  them  enter 
most  fully  into  the  thoughts  of  the  various  inventors,  and 
to  observe  which  of  these  spectators  really  understand  best 
those  embodiments  of  the  inventors'  own  thoughts  which 
are  displayed  in  the  form  of  machines  and  of  other  inven- 
tions. These  are  the  ones  who  display  the  most  similarity 
between  their  minds  and  those  of  the  inventors. 

Let  us  apply  this  simple  and  obvious  test  to  the  problem 
which  we  are  considering,  namely,  whether  man  is,  to  some 
extent,  "  made  in  the  image  of  God." 

The  ever  changing,  the  ever  moving,  phenomena  of  nature 
are  a  stream  of  effects  flowing  from  some  Cause.  The 
uniform  movement  results  from  some  uniform  Motive  Power. 
The  direction  of  the  movement  sheds  light  upon  the  nature 
of  the  guiding  Power.  The  effect  displays  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  Cause.  How  far  can  it  be  said  that  the  mind 
of  man,  which  is  part  of  the  great  effect,  and  which  for  ever 
endeavours  to  contemplate  that  effect  as  a  whole,  is  "  made 
in  the  image  of  "  the  Great  Cause  of  that  whole  ?     Wc  find. 
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in  the  first  place,  that  man  is  intensely  interested  in  Nature, 
in  its  details  and  in  its  unity  ;  in  its  variety  and  in  its 
uniformity.  The  student  of  nature  js  somewhat  like  a  man 
with  a  mechanical  mind  at  an  exhibition  of  machinery,  or 
like  an  artistic  person  at  an  academy  of  pictures. 

Mankind,  when  he  contemplates  the  wonders,  and  the 
beauties,  and  the  unitary  system  in  nature,  is  for  ever  trying 
to  discover  the  meaning  in  things,  a  meaning  which  he  is 
quite  certain  exists  and  awaits  discovery.  He  is  intensely 
interested  in  the  processes  of  nature,  in  the  mechanism  of  the 
universe,  he  is  for  ever  in  search  of  the  purpose  that  underlies 
natural  phenomena,  and  he  ever  seeks  the  beauty  which 
exists  all  around  him  and  which  suggests  an  aesthetic 
language  addressed  to  his  soul  by  the  Cause  of  nature.  He 
tries  to  discover  the  thought  which  is  embodied  in  nature. 
He  not  only  seeks,  he  also  finds,  the  thought.  Man  is  scien- 
tific. He  is  philosophical.  He  is  artistic.  He  is  moral. 
He  is  religious. 

Further,  when  in  his  insatiable  scientific  or  philosophical 
search  he  discovers  any  truth,  he  instinctively  feels  that  he 
has  not  created  it,  but  he  is  convinced  that  he  has  merely 
discovered  what  was  there  all  along,  awaiting  discovery, 
namely,  the  thought  which,  as  an  idea,  preceded  its  material 
embodiment  in  nature.  Most  discoverers  of  nature's  secrets 
have  felt  sure  that  what  they  have  discovered  pre-existed  as 
an  idea  in  the  mind  of  the  Great  First  Cause  before  ever  it 
became  embodied  in  a  material  form,  and  before  the  echo  of 
the  embodied  idea  found  its  way  into  the  human  mind.  The 
artist  too,  when  he  contemplates  the  beauties  of  nature,  feels 
instinctively  and  powerfully  that  the  beauty  has  a  meaning  : 
that  it  is  the  expression  of  lovely  ideas.  He  endeavours  to 
catch  that  meaning  and  to  re-embody  it  on  canvas  or  in  poe- 
try, so  as  to  interpret  and  pass  on  to  other  men  that  meaning. 

In  all  merely  human  creation  we  have  ideas  which  existed 
first  as  conceptions  in  mind  and  which  afterwards  were 
embodied  in  some  material  form.  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for 
instance,  began  as  a  conception  in  mind  before   it  became 
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embodied  in  stone.  The  ordinary  mind  can  realize  this  fact 
with  regard  to  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ;  greater  minds  can 
perceive  the  same  kind  of  principle  when  they  contemplate 
the  greater  dome  of  Heaven.  When  Kepler  discovered  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion  he  cried,  as  we  had  occasion  to 
observe  already  :  "  Oh,  God  !  I  am  thinking  again  Thy 
thoughts."  Similarly,  when  a  man  discovers  any  truth, 
or  the  meaning  of  any  part  of  the  Cosmic  Scheme,  instinc- 
tively he  feels  that  it  is  God's  truth  which  he  has  unearthed. 

If  man  were  not  made  to  some  extent  "  in  the  image  of 
God,"  intellectually,  man's  natural  science  would  be  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  He  would  not  have  the  intel- 
lectual sympathy  which  he  now  feels  with  the  method 
observable  in  the  Great  Effect — the  Cosmos — man  would 
lack  that  sympathy  which  now  makes  him  anxious  to  see 
"  how  the  thing  is  done  " — and  he  would  also  lack  the 
intellectual  capacity  to  comprehend  to  the  extent  that 
he  now  does  the  processes  of  nature.  The  same  applies  to 
our  philosophy  and  art. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  human  mind  that  it  is  impelled 
to  discover  the  order  and  system  and  the  meaning  which 
underlie  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  If  we  analyse  our 
thoughts,  and  if  we  endeavour  to  discover  what  we  mean 
by  knowledge,  we  find  that  all  human  investigation  of 
creation  assumes  that  the  universe  is  harmonious,  orderly, 
coherent  and  intelligible.  If  any  natural  phenomenon 
appears  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  rest  of  nature,  we 
assume  that  the  incoherence  is  in  our  subjective  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  not  in  objective  nature  itself. 

As  we  analyse  our  own  psychic  nature  we  find  that  the 
human  mind,  always  and  everywhere,  struggles  for  coherence 
in  its  own  conceptions. 

We,  further,  take  it  for  granted  that  coherent  human 
thought  can  progressively  adjust  itself  to  conceptions 
embodied  in  the  coherent  objective  universe,  so  that  both 
our  subjective  ideas  (about  nature)  and  the  objective  facts 
(of  nature)  shall  alike  be  coherent,  and  that  the  one  shall 
reflect  the  other. 


CHAPTER   XVI 
Immortality 

THE  materialist  contends  that  energy  can  only  exist 
in  matter  ;  that,  therefore,  life,  being  but  a  mode  of 
energy,  can  only  exist  in  matter  ;  that,  therefore,  when  the 
material  structure  is  cremated,  and  the  gas  and  ashes  scat- 
tered by  the  wind,  it  is  impossible  for  the  so-called  ego  which 
was  associated  with  that  embodiment  to  survive  the  cre- 
mation, because  that  which  produced  and  which  mani- 
fested, and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  ego,  has  become  disinte- 
grated and  scattered. 

We  have  seen  ^  that  life,  quite  obviously,  is  not  a  mode  of 
energy.  Further,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  energy  can  only  exist 
in  matter.  Take,  for  instance,  the  great  stream  of  energy 
which  is  constantly  reaching  our  planet  from  the  sun. 
Doubtless  it  exists  in  matter  before  the  commencement  of 
its  journey  and  again  when  it  has  reached  the  end  of  it,  but 
it  certainly  exists  apart  from  matter  during  its  long  passage 
through  the  whole  of  the  vast  space  which  yawns  between, 
(The  ether,  if  it  exists,  is  certainly  not  matter.) 

It  is  true  that  we  do  not  perceive  the  existence  of  energy, 
by  means  of  our  physical  apparatus  of  sensation,  except 
when  the  energy  displays  its  presence  by  means  of  those  of 
its  effects  upon  matter  which  stimulate  our  sense  organs. 
But  our  perceptive  capacity  is  not  the  measure  of  what 
exists.  To  argue  that  because  a  thing  is  imperceptible  to 
us  therefore  it  is  non-existent  is  absurd.  What  we  can 
perceive  is  probably  only  a  very  small  part  of  what  exists. 
We  cannot  even  perceive  physical  energy  itself :  we  only 
-  In  Chapter  X,  "  Materialism," 
266 
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perceive  its  effects  upon  matter ;  and  it  exists  just  as  much  in 
its  imperceptible  form  as  in  the  modes  which  make  them- 
selves known  to  our  senses. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  ego  and  our 
capacity  to  recognize  its  existence.  Each  of  us  is  directly 
conscious  of  the  existence  of  his  own  self,  and,  therefore,  we 
infer  the  existence  of  other  such  selves.  We  estimate  the 
psychic  nature  of  each  such  personality  by  observing  the 
physical  results  which  are  achieved  by  it  and  which  display 
the  psychic  character  of  the  agent.  No  one  perceives  his 
own  personality,  or  the  psychic  selves  of  other  people,  by 
means  of  his  physical  apparatus  of  perception.  The  ego 
eludes  the  whole  range  of  capacity  of  our  physical  apparatus 
of  sensation.  If,  then,  we  never  perceive  the  psychic  self  or 
ego  of  others,  but  only  perceive  the  movements  of  matter 
which  the  ego  guides,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  to  per- 
ceive that  ego  by  the  same  means  after  the  cremation  of  its 
apparatus  for  manifesting  itself  to  our  senses.  If,  as  we  are 
told,  it  is  illogical  to  assert  the  existence  of  an  ego,  soul, 
spirit,  or  self,  after  death,  because  our  physical  apparatus  of 
perception  does  not  enable  us  to  perceive  it,  it  is  also  illogical 
to  assert  its  existence  previous  to  death.  In  neither  case 
do  we  perceive  the  ego  itself,  but  in  the  latter  case  we  per- 
ceive its  material  manifestations. 

When  a  man's  material  apparatus  for  manifesting  himself 
to  others  (through  the  medium  of  their  apparatus  of  percep- 
tion) is  cremated,  it  is  supposed  by  many  that  it  is  impossible 
ever  again  to  make  his  presence  or  existence  known.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  great  men  who  have  studied, 
empirically,  the  evidence  for  the  existence  of  disembodied 
spirits,  tell  us  that  there  is  so  much  excellent  positive  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  survival  that  they  cannot  doubt  the  fact. 
If  we  take  our  greatest  men  of  science — e.g.,  men  whose 
whole  training  has  been  strictly  scientific,  men  who  during 
a  lifetime  have  learnt  carefully  to  weigh  evidence  and  to 
feel  their  way  cautiously  along,  guided  by  facts,  men  who 
have  learned  not  to  be  distracted  from  the  course  indicated 
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by  the  actual  facts  by  any  personal  desires  or  by  any  mere 
sentimental  feelings,  men  of  science  whose  whole  careers 
have  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  matter,  and  who,  there- 
fore, are  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question 
as  to  how  far  matter  is,  or  is  not,  the  supreme  reality,  as 
compared  with  the  soul  or  spirit — what  have  such  men  as 
these  to  say  upon  this  subject  of  survival  ?  I  will  name 
three  of  the  very  greatest.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Sir  Alfred  Russel  Wallace.  These  men  have 
studied  carefully  for  years  the  empirical  evidence  of  the 
survival  of  death,  evidence  provided  by  the  Psychical 
Research  Society,  etc.,  and  have  not  only  convinced 
themselves  fuUy  that  Personality  certainly  does  survive 
the  cremation  of  the  body,  but  also  that  after  death  the 
spirit  is  much  more  alive  than  it  was  before.  (See  also  the 
list  of  the  members  and  especially  of  the  former  presidents  of 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.) 

Another  fact  for  which  due  allowance  must  be  made  by 
every  impartial  seeker  after  the  truth  is  this  :  Humanity 
has  tended,  always  and  everywhere,  to  believe  in  man's 
personal  survival  of  the  death  of  his  embodiment,  and  has  so 
believed  for  many  and  for  varied  reasons  which  have  seemed 
to  mankind  to  be  absolutely  conclusive.  The  fact  that  the 
belief  has  arisen,  has  lived,  and  has  been  so  universal, 
is  useful  evidence  that  there  is  some  sufficient  foundation 
for  the  belief. 

The  soul  of  man  within  his  body  may  be  likened  to  a  bird 
imprisoned  in  a  cage.  If  I  find  that,  when  the  period  of 
migration  comes  round,  the  cuckoo,  for  instance,  displays  an 
unreasoned  but  powerful  instinctive  impulse  to  be  off,  and 
dashes  persistently  at  the  bars  of  its  cage,  and,  if  it  be  not 
released  in  time,  pines  away  and  dies,  I  am  fully  justified  in 
concluding,  from  the  bird's  instinctive  behaviour,  even  if  I 
have  no  other  grounds  for  my  belief  :  (i)  that  there  must 
be  a  sunny  south  (to  which  the  bird  feels  impelled  to 
migrate),  and  also  (2)  that  it  must  possess  the  necessary 
capacity  to  reach  these  southern  regions.     Similarly,  man's 
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instinctive  belief  in  a  life  beyond  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  future  life  ;  and  man's  instinctive  belief  in  his  immor- 
tality is  evidence  that  he  is  immortal. 

Further,  there  is  all  the  evidence  of  Jesus  Christ's 
survival  of  bodily  death,  and  of  His  assertions  of  man's 
survival,  assertions  which  were  renewed  after  He  had 
returned  from  the  "  other  side."  Undoubtedly,  something 
most  convincing  happened  very  shortly  after  the  Crucifixion, 
something  which  wholly  revolutionized  and  reversed  the 
entire  attitude  of  all  the  Apostles  from  what,  on  their  own 
confession,  it  had  been  when  the  death  of  Christ  had  dashed 
all  their  hopes  with  regard  to  Him  utterly  to  the  ground. 
Something  happened  which  changed  their  despair  into 
unconquerable  confidence  and  certainty. 

Quite  early  in  Apostolic  times  the  founders  of  the  Church, 
who  belonged  to  the  most  conservative  people  in  history, 
the  Jews,  people  who  were  most  strict  ui  their  observances 
of  the  Sabbath  on  Saturday,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week, 
began  to  keep  Sunday,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  their 
day  of  worship  in  order  to  commemorate  the  day  of  the  week 
on  which  they  all  agreed  that  the  resurrection  had  occurred. 
The  Sunday  festival  gradually  superseded  the  Saturday 
Sabbath,  although  such  a  change  would  be  distinctly  opposed 
to  the  most  passionate  instincts  of  these  devout  and  con- 
servative Jews.  It  must  have  acquired  some  very  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  survival  of  Christ  thus  to  revolu- 
tionize the  religious  observances  of  these  men.  Further, 
they  gave  up  Judaism  for  Christianity,  and  we  all  know 
that  it  takes  a  very  great  deal  to  convert  a  Jew. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  Apostohc  mission,  a 
service,  which  was  a  memorial  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
was  instituted  as  a  thanksgiving  service,  or  "  Eucharist," 
for  His  resurrection. 

The  early  foundation,  the  age-long  persistence,  and  the 
present  existence  and  activity  of  the  Christian  Church — 
which  was  and  is  founded  upon  the  belief  in  the  resurrec- 
tion   of    Jesus    Christ— is    a    standing    proof     that    the 
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Crucifixioti  was  not  regarded  by  those  who  were  best 
quahfied  to  know  the  facts,  as  the  end  of  Jesus  Christ's 
career  and  influence.  The  history  of  the  Church  is 
evidence  that  Christ  is  still  very  much  alive.  The  universal 
experience  of  Christendom,  the  experience  for  nearly  1,900 
years,  that  Christ  is  still  alive  and  that  He  is  exceed- 
ingly active,  and  the  confident  ascription  by  every 
generation  of  Christians,  everywhere,  of  their  noblest 
achievements  to  the  influence  of  the  living  Christ  upon  their 
lives,  all  this  and  very  much  more  is  convincing  evidence  of 
the  survival  of  His  material  embodiment  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  a  small  minority  of  modern  Euro- 
peans, living  thousands  of  miles  away  from  Palestine,  and 
nearly  two  thousand  years  after  the  events  to  which  I  refer, 
disbelieve  in,  or  even  actually  deny,  Christ's  resurrection  ; 
but  I  am  also  aware  that  those  who  were  most  concerned  to 
discover  the  actual  facts,  and  who  were  in  the  best  position 
to  do  so,  namely,  the  Apostles  who  lived  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  when  the  events  took  place,  and  who  were  intensely 
interested  in  investigating  the  actual  phenomena,  gave  up 
everything,  time,  money,  comfort,  reputation,  liberty,  and 
even  life  itself,  to  witness,  far  and  wide,  to  what  they  had 
themselves  seen  of  the  risen  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  only  evidence  that  can  be  put 
forward,  on  the  other  side — against  the  survival,  by  the  ego, 
of  the  physical  disintegration  of  its  embodiment — is  that 
the  ego  of  a  man  who  is  buried  or  cremated  is  not  perceived 
by  us  after  the  manifesting  organism  has  been  disintegrated. 
But,  as  I  have  said,  this  same  ego,  or  spirit,  eluded  our 
senses,  and  was  wholly  imperceptible,  even  while  it  was  still 
embodied.  His  psychic  self  was  never  actually  perceived  by 
his  friends,  but  was  inferred,  as  the  result  of  observing  its 
material  manifestations,  that  is  the  behaviour  of  the  material 
organism  which  acted  under  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
self  which  dwelt  within  it. 

A  very  great  deal  of  evidence  of  the  spirit's  survival  of 
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bodily  death  has  been  collected  by  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  of  which  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  day, 
Henri  Bergson,  is  the  President.  Also  the  following  books 
may  be  mentioned  as  furnishing  a  good  deal  of  positive 
evidence  of  survival  :  Human  Personality  and  its  Sur- 
vival of  Bodily  Death,  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  ;  The  Survival  of 
Man,  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  ;  Spiritualism,  by  Professor  E.  T. 
Bennett,  in  Jack's  "  Shilling  Scientific  Series,"  which  has 
an  introduction  by  Professor  Lodge ;  Psychical  Research, 
by  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.  (Professor  of  Physics), 
issued  as  one  of  the  "  Home  University  Library  "  series,  and 
edited  by  Professors  Gilbert  Murray,  J.  A.  Thomson,  and 
W.  T.  Brewster. 

Against  the  positive  evidence  which  is  given  in  these 
and  in  many  other  books,  and  by  many  people  who  have 
had  personal  experience  of  the  kind  referred  to,  the  opponents 
of  the  belief  in  spiritual  survival  after  bodily  death  bring 
forward  the  purely  negative  evidence  that  they  themselves 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  a  disembodied  spirit,  and  they 
say  that,  therefore,  they  refuse  to  believe  that  anyone  else 
has  really  seen  or  heard  one.  But  if  only  one  man  in  the 
whole  world  had  witnessed  a  crime  committed,  and  every 
one  else  in  the  world  saw  nothing  of  it,  the  negative  witness 
of  the  whole  of  humanity  would  not  outweigh  the  positive 
evidence  of  the  one  man  who  saw  the  deed.  Supposing  that 
only  one  man  in  a  million  had,  without  any  apparatus,  per- 
ceived X-rays  by  means  of  his  optic  nerve,  or  if  but  one  in  a 
million  had  sensed  radium  emanations  by  means  of  the  drum 
of  his  ear,  the  evidence  of  the  one  man,  in  each  case,  would 
furnish  far  more  positive  evidence  with  regard  to  the  visibi- 
lity of  the  X-rays,  and  the  audibility  of  radium  emanations, 
than  all  the  lack  of  such  capacity  displayed  by  the  other 
999,999  men  put  together.  The  latter,  owing  to  their 
entire  absence  of  such  perception,  possess  no  first-hand 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  therefore  can  express 
no  authoritative  opinion  one  way  or  another  upon  the 
subject. 
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"  Mere  superstition,"  says  the  materialist.  But  what  is 
superstition  ?  It  consists  in  forming  and  in  doggedly 
retaining  opinions  which  have  not  been  born  of  unbiased 
investigation,  but  which  are  held  irrespective  of  the  available 
evidence,  evidence  which  is  ignored  either  because  it  is 
regarded  as  being  unpopular  or  else  as  being  taboo. 

The  belief  in  man's  life  beyond  the  grave  seems  to  be  an 
instinctive  endowment  of  the  human  mind.  Another 
innate  instinctive  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  is  that  the 
Universe  is  ultimately  rational.  This  latter  instinctive 
feeling  reinforces  the  former.  We  feel  that  unless  the  order 
of  nature  be  intelligible  it  is  useless  to  try  and  understand 
nature,  and  that  because  the  order  of  nature  is  rational  and 
intelligible,  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  man's  universal  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  survival,  which  is  a  part  of  nature,  of 
human  nature,  is  irrational,  or  that  human  personality, 
which  it  took  millions  of  years  to  evolve,  was  made  but  to 
be  destroyed. 

Man's  Personality  is  the  crown  and  goal  of  millions  of 
years  of  evolution  on  our  planet.  On  this  earth,  at  least, 
man's  Personality  appears  to  be  the  final  cause  ^  of  the  whole 
process  of  organic  development.  Is  it  possible  then  that, 
after  having  been  produced  by  such  an  age-long  process, 
each  human  soul  will,  after  a  few  short  years  of  existence, 
wholly  vanish  into  nothingness  ?  Our  planet  will,  ulti- 
mately, become  quite  uninhabitable  :  no  life  will  then  exist 
upon  it :  can  that  mean  that  the  crown  and  goal  and  final 
cause  of  the  whole  process  of  organic  evolution,  namely, 
man's  Personality,  will  be  entirely  eliminated  and  effaced 
from  existence  ? 

The  students  of  physical  sciences  believe,  if  not  in  the 
eternal  conservation  both  of  energy  and  of  matter,  at  least  in 
their  very  remarkable  duration  :  why  should  we  not  therefore 
believe  in  the  age-long  conservation  of  human  Personality  ? 

^  A  final  cause  is  that  which  is  the  end  or  object  of  a  process. 
For  instance,  the  final  cause  of  education  is  the  end  in  view,  the  object 
to  be  attained,  namely,  to  be  educated. 
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There  are  many  instances  in  nature  which  show  that  the 
individual  entity,  of  insects,  for  example,  persists  through 
various  complete  metamorphoses  of  their  physical  embodi- 
ments :  and  man's  psychic  self  persists  amidst  the  unceasing 
flux  of  the  atoms  of  his  body.  Personal  identity  and  the 
persistence  of  the  self  are  psychic,  not  material^ 

In  the  case  of  the  individual  human  self,  the  greatest  men, 
right  up  to  the  very  end  of  the  longest  of  careers,  feel 
strongly  that  they  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  know- 
ledge and  at  the  commencement  of  their  development  of 
character  ;  they  feel  that  they  have  an  eternity  in  which  to 
progress.  Is  this  belief  irrational  ?  If  so,  why  should  the 
irrational  so  predominate  in  a  rational  universe  ?  Why 
has  the  conviction  of  survival  arisen  and  persisted  and  been 
so  general  if  it  be  not  justified  by  facts  ? 

Another  very  strong  instinctive  feeling  in  the  soul  of  man 
is  that  the  cosmic  scheme  is  ultimately  perfectly  moral. 
Human  experience  impels  man  to  arrive  at  Plato's  conclusion 
that  sin  and  punishment  walk  this  earth  with  their  heads 
tied  together,  even  in  cases  where  the  sin  is  a  secret  one 
and  when  it  is  known  to  no  one  else  than  to  the  sinner  him- 
self. But  every  one  perceives  that  complete  justice  is 
seldom  achieved  in  the  present  life,  therefore  the  moral 
consciousness  of  mankind  instinctively  demands  a  future 
life,  in  which  temporal  injustice  will  be  rectified.  Can  it 
be  that  this  demand  also  has  no  justification  in  cosmic  fact  ? 

The  whole  trend  of  the  best  modern  thought  is  away  from 
the  materialistic  interpretation  of  the  Cosmos  and  towards  the 
spiritualistic  interpretation  of  the  Universe.  The  world  of 
culture,  instead  of  drifting  in  the  direction  of  the  material- 
ization of  spirit,  is  rapidly  moving  in  the  direction  of  the 
spiritualization  of  matter.  One  of  the  views  which  is  daily 
gaining  ground  is  that,  as  the  Apostle  said,  "  the  things  which 
are  seen  are  temporal,"  but  that  "  the  things  which  arc  not 
seen  are  eternal."  We  also  realize  that  permanence  of 
existence  depends  upon  unitariness  of  being  and  that  the  only 
unitary  beings  that  we  know  are  personal.     Disintegration 
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means  the  dispersion  of  the  constituent  elements.  The  body 
disintegrates  because  it  is  composite  :  but  if  the  spirit  be  a 
unitary  entity,  how  can  it  disintegrate  ? 

The  witness  of  the  senses  which  merely  perceive  agglomera- 
tions of  material  atoms  may  seem  to  point  to  the  extinction 
of  man  at  death,  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  "  five  "  senses  do 
not  perceive  the  psychic  self.  Further,  in  proportion  as 
culture  increases,  we  -realize  more  and  more  fully  that  there 
is  a  higher  court  of  appeal  than  that  of  the  senses  which  we 
share  in  common  with  the  pig  and  with  the  ox.  The  witness 
of  our  organs  of  sense  testifies  to  the  earth  being  flat  and 
makes  the  sun  appear  to  move,  but  when  these  sense  impres- 
sions or  mere  appearances  are  judged  at  the  bar  of  reason, 
we  are  compelled  to  arrive  at  quite  opposite  conclusions  in 
both  cases. 

Many  things  undoubtedly  exist  which  we  certainly  cannot 
sense  and  never  shall  perceive.  We  can  manage  to  see  the 
colours  of  the  spectrum,  but,  at  either  end,  beyond  the  range 
and  scope  of  our  senses,  other  rays  are  known,  infallibly,  to 
exist  (those  of  heat  at  the  one  end  of  the  scale  and  chemical 
rays  at  the  other  end). 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  various  writers  that  what  we 
term  death  may  be  represented  as  a  tunnel.  The  rails  of 
life  lead  up  to  the  dark  opening  and  a  constant  stream  of 
passengers  enter  our  end  of  the  tunnel,  to  disappear  from 
our  view  into  "  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  But 
is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  exit  to  the  tunnel 
at  the  other  end  ?  Is  it  rational  to  imagine  that  the  Great 
First  Cause  of  all  things  should  allow  countless  millions  of 
passengers  on  earth's  journey  to  be  deceived  with  regard 
to  their  destination  ?  Are  we  to  think  that  the  hopes  of 
reunion  which  are  indulged  in  by  the  heart-broken  friends 
who  are  left  behind  exist  only  to  be  mocked  at  by  the 
Author  of  their  being  ? 

Man  must  be  twofold,  otherwise  he  would  not  know  that 
he  had  a  body.  He  could  not  indeed  "  have  a  body  "  unless 
there  were  a  psychic  self  to  possess  it. 

Man,  being  essentially  spiritual,  is  not  dependent  on  the 
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laws  of  matter  for  his  psychic  existence  ;  nor  does  physical 
dissolution  dissolve  that  which  is  not  physical,  but  is  psychic 
and  unitary. 

Although  we  live  with  one  foot  in  time,  the  other  foot  is, 
or  should  be,  firmly  planted  in  eternity.  We  inhabit  two 
spheres  :  some  do  so,  however,  more  consciously  than 
others.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
finality  and  finitude.  Even  the  most  convinced  materialist 
and  the  most  dogmatic  atheist  frequently  suffer  from  "divine 
discontent."  Man  resembles  an  imprisoned  lark  in  spring- 
time which,  although  it  may  never  have  flown,  is  restless 
because  it  can  see  the  blue  sky  through  the  bars  of  its  cage. 
A  man  of  science,  if  he  had  never  before  seen  a  lark,  could 
tell  by  watching  the  behaviour  of  one,  even  if  it  had 
been  reared  by  hand,  that  it  was  able  to  soar  into  the  blue 
sky  overhead.  Its  upturned  head  and  eyes,  as  it  looks  at 
the  low  top  of  its  little  cage,  the  restless  flutter  of  its  wings, 
its  general  behaviour  on  a  sunny  day— all  are  eloquent  of 
its  possession  of  a  capacity  to  soar,  a  capacity  which  finds 
no  scope  in  its  caged  and  imprisoned  condition.  Man  feels, 
instinctively,  that  he  belongs  to  a  larger  sphere  than  the 
one  in  which  he  lives  on  earth. 

Since  writing  this  book  the  great  European  war  has 
broken  out,  and  one  result  has  been  that,  although  the  con- 
flict has,  as  yet,  hardly  commenced,  many  millions  of  people 
are  being  drawn  towards  God,  consequently  the  churches 
are  crowded.  In  this  morning's  paper  I  read  the  following 
telegram  from  Paris  : — 

"  One  of  the  most  significant  signs  of  the  effect  which  the  scourge 
of  war  is  having  in  turning  men's  minds  to  more  solemn  things  is 
the  unexpected  manifestations  of  the  old  religious  spirit,  which  seemed 
dead  among  the  vast  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Many  men  who  had 
not  entered  a  sacred  building  since  long  before  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State  in  France,  have  been  seen  going  again  to  con- 
fession, mass,  or  prayer  before  rejoining  the  Army  for  the  front. 

"The  other  day  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  a  group  of  infantrymen 
met  a  tall,  grey-haired  priest  who  wore  a  medal  for  saving  life. 
They  saluted  him,  and  one  of  them  said,  '  Monsieur  I'abbe,  a  week 
ago  we  hated  you.  To-day  will  you  shake  hands  ?  '  The  group 
sat  down  in  the  arbour  of  an  inn  close  by,  and  the  soldiers  said, '  Mon- 
sieur I'abbe,  let's  say  the  Paternoster  together.'  " 
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